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* B;MICEEAEL£XLAN , 

. and ASHER WAI-LHSH 
jenisalem FM Reporto^ 

Tbe' cabinet -vesterday. approved a 
cjffiailrf B‘q 4^ Principies Bill, 

t^ch imposes penalties on civil ser- 
. ^ts who oveti^bd their minis- 
budget but permits their 
Queisters to veto these penalties. 

. Afor a 31^-hour vociferous de- 
^gte; diuriiig wind) one crucial word 
^'pbalDgecf, the bill squeaked 
ftpwihby avote of U-9. 

^ The i^onginaJIy gave 
fninister broad powers to check 
■ pvei^^ingiti ministerial budgets. 
Most oT tile powers accorded to the 
fi nan^ 'niinister would have taken 
efiect “^er consultations*' between 
tbe-fifiubce nunister and the minis- 
teis-'wfadse budget was o\’erdrawn. 
Tbe biliwas amended to provide that 
these powers, including the penalties 
oil civil servants, would take- effect 
only “with the agreement" of the 
ipiiiis ter:' whose budget was over- 
drawn.-'nie suggested change came 
iromTiiine Minister Peres. 

>^y ministers said tbe bill con* 
tradids the principle of ministerial 

4,CHakuiedonPl^2,Cc4.4) 



__ 

Demonstrators from the Citizen’s Rights Movement and Parents against Silence wave s^ns 
yestei^y outside the Prime Minister’s Office during the cabinet meeting. Some of the signs read; 
**Rabin, what are we waiting for?” and ’’Sendonrsons home (from Lebanon),” At right. Defence 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin emerges after the end of tbe cabinet meeting. I Rabamim Israeli) 

Hron fist’ works with Shi’ites 


Jerusalem Post Rqporter 

The *‘iion fist" operation against 
Shi'ite villages in South Lebanon 
believed to ^ involved in the recent 
upsurge of attacks against the Israel 
ETefence Forces is e^efive. accord- 
ing to an initial appraisal by security 
experts. 

It is replacing the ‘.‘velvet glove" 
policy under which a great deal of 
information had been assembled ab- 
out Shi'ite activists in the area and 
about militants who had stored arms 


and explosives in the villages, but 
which had never led to action against 
those involved. 

Security experts assume that look- 
ing for suspects and for weapons 
caches will now keep the Israel De- 
fence Forces and tbe South Lebanon 
Army (SLA) busy for some days to 
come. On this basis the searches and 
the arrests ran be expected to con- 
tinue in South Lebanon as long as 
attainable objectives still remain to 
be taken care of. 

Apparently, there is no arbitrary 


limit to the number of buildings that 
will be dynamited or bulldozed after 
arms have been found there, or to 
the number of Shi'ite militants likely 
to be deported beyond the IDF lines. 

The negative image the world has 
of Shi'ite fanaticism in the wake of 
the Khomeini regime in Iran is said 
to be creating a favourable climate 
for firm measures against his follow- 
ers in South Lebanon. 

No serious proposal was ever 
circulated at top level in Jerusalem 
(Continued on Page 2. Col. 1) 


- Winter’s a-comin’ in again 5 road deaths in 24 hours 


'i. TEL 'AVIV (Itim). - A severe drop 
in temperatures, strong winds, hail, 
tituflde^orms, rain, and even snow 
aro. all forecast for today, the 
f^eorological service said yester- 

" ‘ Snow is particularly likely in hilly 

. -Q. aieas.andin the north and possibly in 

'• ^ Jenisal^. 

TKe;wintry snap is likely to last 
throu^ tomorrow, and ease off 
sojuewhaton Wednesday,. _ . 


Satellite pictures shown last night 
on Israel Television revealed a cloud 
block over Spain and North Africa 
that is likely to move towards Israel 
in some five to 10 days, bri nging with 
it another spell of rainy weather. 

Athens yesterday recorded 
temperatures of 15 degrees below 
fireezing, with tbe entire re^on co- 
vered by snow. In Ankara, the snow 
was one metre deep^ with many 
jToadis closed. 


Eve persons were killed in two 
road accidents in less than 24 hours 
yesterday. 

Late Saturday night, driving in 
bad wea±er', a car whh six persons 
from Kibbutz Beit Hashitta hit a 
culvert at the side of the Ta'anach 
road and overturned. Three of the 
riders were killed: Dror Tal, 57, 
Yosef Dagan 68, and Menahem 
Oren, 75. lliey were buried yester- 
day in the kibbutz cemetery . 

A man and two women were in- 
jured and were stijl ijt, the Afiila 


Central Jezreel Valley Hospital 
yesterday with light to medium in-~ 
juries. 

South of Kiryat Gat yesterday 
afternoon, a sm^l private car col- 
lided head on with a taxi. The car 
was completely crushed. The driver. 
David ^man, 35, of Ashkelon, 
died en route to the hospital. Yehez- 
kel Tamir. S3, also of Ashkelon, who 
had been a passenger in the car, died 
later in hospital. The taxi driver. 
Maurice Dahan, 28. of,Yeroham, 
was seriously injured. (Itim) 


100 liberal Party members oppose uniting with Herut 


■ ByAHCHALYDDELMAN 
JcTDsakm Reporter 
TELAVIV.-Spme lOOmembersof 
the Ub^ Arty's central commit- 
tee yesterday 0 |^x»ed uniting with 
He^ and c^ed for an independent 
Liberal Party.., . 

Speakers at the .meeting at Kfor 
Hamaccabiah (Ramat Gan) deman- 
ded that tbe negotiations with Herut 
ipr ^tihg the Likud be stopped 


immediately and that the Liberal 
Parly institutions convene and de- 
cide on the party's position. 

Attendance' at the meeting, 
although much smaller than ex- 
pected, was considered a success by 
the organizers in view of the threats 
and pressure exerted on central com- 
mittee members by certain party 
leaders not to attend. Members told 
"Hie Jerusalem Post that three party 


members close to Tourism Minister 
Avraham Sharir called all the com- 
mittee members and told them not to 
attend or they would regret it. 

Jewish Agency chairman Arye 
Dtilzin, a leading figure at the meet- 
ing, stressed the need for a central 
political party to constitute the pow- 
er balance between Labour and 
Herut instead of the religious par- 
ties. He attacked Henit's leadership 


for having foiled in its duties. “Unit- 
ing with Herut will mean merging 
with a party whose leadership is 
(^vided and engaged in power strug- 
gles.'* Dulzln said, declaring that 
such a move would divide the Liber- 
al Party. 

Azrikam Milchen, Maccabi’s top 
representative in tbe Football Asso- 
ciation, called on Sharir and Justice 
(Cootinaed on 2, Col. 6) 


Concesaons expected 
to salvage Package II 


By AVI TEMKJN 
ROVISACOWITZ 
and MACaBEE DEAN 
Bidding to save Package Deal 
II. Finance Minister Yitzhak 
Moda'i appears to be trying to 
placate both the Manufacturers 
Association and the Histadrut 
u4th promises of concessions on 
pending measures. Negotiations 
with both bodies will be con- 
ducted today by Prime Minster 
Shimon Peres, probably in the 
trilateral Economic Council, in 
an effort to avert the Wednesday 
pull-om decided on yesterday by 
the manufacturers. 

Talking to reporters yesterday. 
Moda'i conceded that he and Peres 
differ on how high the government 
can push prices without losing its 
grip on inflation. The two talked on 
Saturday night about last week's 25 
per cent rise in the prices of basic 
foodstuffs, and another rise in the 
price of fuel. 

Moda'i said that he had insisted to 
Peres that the rise, which incensed 
the Histadrut. was in accordance 
with the package deal. 

The Treasur}'. Moda'i said, had 
raised prices less than the package 
deal permitted, saring only Sl^ 
million, compared to a slash of 
S210m. allowed for by the agree- 
ment. He added that the 12-13 per ■ 
cent increase in real terms permined 
by the accord should he calculated 
on the basis of current or anticipated 
inflation, not on the past rate. 

But Moda'i appeared to leave the 
door open to a compromise with the 
Histadrut. He said that if the parties 
to the agreement decide to alter it. 
then the changes would be im- 
plemented. 


Economic observers interpreieJ 
this to mean that Moda'i is willing to 
reduce the rate of planned March 
price increases. According to his 
interpretation of the package deal, 
he can push up prices another 25 per 
cent in March. 

Treasury officials told 77/f Jeru- 
salcm Post yesterday that their rep- 
resentatives in the committee moni- 
toring prices will now have to give 
serious consideration to the manu- 
facturers' demands for price rises. 
"Thursday's increases gave them a 
strong case." the officials said. 

Seventeen of the 20 members of 
the Manufacturers Association pres- 
idium attended yesterday's meeting, 
which unanimously adopted associa- 
tion president Eli Hurvitz's proposal 
to pul] out of the package deal on 
Wednesday if the government does 
not give them firm assurances that it 
will keep its promises. 

Hur\iiz is to meet Peres today, at 
the premier's request, to try to find a 
way out of the impasse. 

llte manufacturers say that the 
government has reneged on prom- 
ises in three areas. It has not com- 
pensated exporters for the drop in 
export profitability in the last quar- 
ter of 1984. It has not compensated 
them for increased production costs 
due to higher prices for inputs such 
as water, fuel. etc. And it has 
ignored recommendations by the 
professional committee on prices 
that rises be authorized on a large 
number of items. 

Histadrut officials last night ex- 
pressed "regret" at the manufactur- 
ers' decision. But they added that 
they believed the crisis could be 
resolved before the Wednesday 
deadline. 

Histadrut Secretary-General Yis- 


r:iel Kessar told the Histadrut con- 
trui committee ye^Ierda\ that he 
would demand at l(.>da\'s meeting 
that the ‘‘unauthorized" pi>riion of 
Ihe recent price increase be i:iken 
into account in calculating the cost- 
of-living increment. 

The ISl .650 paymemihat workers 
will receive with their next paycheck 
covers only U.o per cent of the e.\- 
pecied increase in the consumer 
price-index (CPU due to last week's 
price increa.ses. Ke.ssar said. .Anv 
further rise in the CPI due to the 
increases must count in caiculatinc 
the C-o-L increment. 

Tbe Histadrut estimates th.ii ev- 
ery IM per cent rise in the prices ot 
subsidized goods increases the CPI 
by 1.5 per cent. Last week's 25 per 
cent rise (a.s opposed to the !7 per 
cent which the Histadrut w:is willimt 
to sanction) means that the unantici- 
pated CPI increases will amoun't to 
some 1.3 percent. 

Another possible solution that 
Kessar is expected to raise in the 
meeting today is that next month 
price rises be kept 7 or S per cent 
lower than the m.'iximum allowed by 
the Package Deal. 

The central committee \esierdax 
established a committee headed by 
Trade Union Department chairman 
Haim Haberfeld to anirdinate its 
campaign to "save the package deal 
and ensure price stability." The 
committee will meet today to de- 
cided oh operative measure's. 

The committee will also draw up 
measures to ensure employment and 
combat unemployment. 

Several centr.al committee mem- 
bers called for protest strikes and 
other industrial action to express the 
Histadrut's opposition to the Treas- 
uiy's "unilateral raising of prices 
bevond the acreed level.'' 


Shamir in Europe in bid to save exports 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Vice Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir arrived in 
France yesterday on the first stage of 
a tour of three European countries 
aimed at protecting Israel's farm 
exTOits to the Common Market. 

Shamir is also to visit the Gennan 
Federal Republic and the Nether- 
lands. 

In an aiipon statement in Paris, 
Shamir said relations with the 10- 
nation European Economic Com- 
munity would be the focus of calks 
today with President Mitterrand and 
External Relations Minister Roland 
Dumas. 

The EEC buys two thirds of 
Israel's farm exports. Israeli officials 


fear that Spain's planned entry into 
the community will severely damage 
this market, since Spain and Israel 
pow similai products. As a mem- 
ber. Spain would sell its products 
tariff-ffee. while Israel would con- 
tinue to sell under low-tariff tehns. 

Shamir will argue that Israel 
should be given trading terms similar 
to those Spain enjoys or a guaran- 
teed level of e.xports, diplomatic 
sources said. 

In a news conference at Ben- 
Gurion Airport before flying to 
Europe, Shamir said: "There is a 
fear that if special arrangements are 
not made Israel's agricultural ex- 
ports CO Europe will suffer. We are 
trying to stop that even before nego- 


tiations on Spain joining the market 
end." 

Shamir also said that the Hussem- 
Arafot aiireemem is not "an opening 
to peace in the region. We think 
there is no lack of peace plans. There 
are a lack of readiness and a luck of a 
desire for peace on the part of the 
Arab states." 

Soldier dies in Lebanon 

HERZHYA (Itim). - A soldier. 
Azriel Sharon. 19. of Herzliya 
Pituach, was killed in an accident in 
Lebanon on Saturday. 

He will be buried today at 1 1 u.m. 
in the militar>’ section of the local 
cemetery. 


Syria blames Jordan for attack near border 


- -DAMASCUS (AP). - Syria said 
yesterday that five gunmen coming 
from Iordan killed two persons in an 
attack overnight in Syrian territory, 
issued a warning to the Jorda- 
ilfan government over the aDeged 
incident. 

• The attack was described in a 
communique from the Syrian In- 
.^orlMinistiy and published by the 
^oveiiunent's Syrian Arab News 
(Sana). 

^.-Saiu added a commentary by its 
J^liti^ editor blaming Jordan's 
loveriiment, and warning that 
“Syria, b capable of deterring any 
^provocation coming from any 
wurce/’ !. 

"-The communique said five gun- 


men in a truck sneaked across the 
border Saturday night into the De- 
raa area, which is about 10 
kilometres inside Syrian tenitory. 

It said the attackers opened fire on 
a dvilian vehicle, killing two occu- 
pants and wounding a third, and 
then "took tbe car to tbe border area 
and burned it." The gunmen re- 
turned to Jordan yesterday moming, 
the communique smd. 

' The Sana commnetaiy accused 
the Jordanian authorities “of de- 
liberately perpetrating this criminal 
act," and said such action would not 
divert tbe attention of Arabs from 
"the cheap and dirty conspiracy 
being fomented by the rulers of 
Amman." 


Syria's government-controlled 
newspapers alk) acused PLO chief 
Y'asser Arafat of having formed 
"terrorist squads... to resort to acts 
of terrorism against Syria." 

Abo yesterday, Mahmoud Zoubi, 
House speaker in the Syrian parlia- 
ment, sharply attacked the recent 
accord between Jordan's King Hus- 
sein and Arafat for a joint approach 
to Israel. 

“The Hussein-Axafat accord will 
iheet tbe same fote as the May 17 
agreement," said Zoubi. referring to 
the 1983 troop-withdrawal agree- 
ment between Israel and Lebanon, 
which was abrogated by Lebanon 
last March. He made the statement 


to a idsiting Spanish parliamentary 
delegation.. 

He added tbeat the Hussein- 
Arafat accord "jeopardizes Arab 
rights... Israel has no land or peace 
to give." 

Relations between Jordan and 
Syria have been tense for years, and 
President Hafez Assad has in tbe 
past massed his army along the coun- 
try's Joint border to m^ known 
displeasure at Jordanian policies. 

' He has consbtenly criticized Hus- 
sein for hb relations with Arafat, 
and for renewing diplomatic ties 
with Egypt, broken by Arab coun- 
tries after Egypt's 1979 peace treaty 
with Israel. 


^vietTV shows pale and frail Chernenko voting 


MOSCOW (Reuter). - Soviet Prea- 
dent .Konstantin Chernenko 
appeared on ^te telex'ision taking 
in an election yesterday, nearly 
rw months after illness forced him 
tb disappear from public view. 

, Thetelevision'showedafilmof the 

party leader, {o^ng fraQ and p^e, 
at a. polling station in the capital . 
■hours ^er ofiicuds told reporters be 
iwuld not make a customai)' appear- 
,ance to vote in the elections to 
region^ assemblies; 

Qiernenko, 73, was seated by a 
ballot box in. a small room sur- 


rounded by officials, including Mos- 
cow party chief Viktor Giisfon. A 
brief shot showed him standing re- 
ceiving flowers and wishing those 
present a happy election day. 

He was wearing a blue suit and 
appeared unsmiling, breathless and 
visibly unsteady, . 

’The commentary said Chernenko 
was voting at the Krasnopresnya 
district in hfosraw where be is a 
candidate. 

Reporters, who traditionally 
attend the pa^ leader's visit to the 
polling station, had earlier been cal- 


led to watch Kremlin Number Two 
Mikhail Gorbachev cast his vote in 
the dbtrict where Chernenko lives 
and nonnally votes. 

Qiemenko had not been seen in 
public since December 27. Offidals 
told foreigners he was ill. and on 
Friday the Soviet public was in- 
formed for the first time he was in 
poor health when he foiled to appear 
to deliver a major pre-election 
speech. 

.The official Soviet news agency 
Tass later confirmed in a report oh 
the elections that Chernenko had 


voted in a polling station in his 
district, where the secretary of the 
local election committee congratu- 
lated the President, who was pre- 
sented with flowers. 

Western diplomats said they were 
surprised at the handling of Cher- 
nenko's televised appearance, un- 
announced in advance by any of tbe 
state communications media. 

They concluded be was not in 
strong enough health to appear be- 
fore the foreign press, while even 
brief shots of bis visit to the polls 
would bolster his authority at home. 


* Jerusalem Post RepoHv 

Shortly, after the Jew^ squatters 
at TeL.Rumeida in Hebron moved 
into the site last August, they began 
4iggiiig a cesspool into the ardieolo- 
seal remains of the andeot dty of 
ue Patriarchs and King David's first 
.capital, • 

. The, sulsequent uproar ^ong 
Israeli archeologists a^ed to the 
controve^ surrousdihg the trailer 
encampme^j which was erected 
without sp^ffic cabinet approval 
-and has been the-focos of recent 
partisan attempts to expand Jewish 
settlement in tte area. 

.r The Tei Rum'eida encampment is 


at the heart of the tel of andentHeb^ 
ron which was declared a protected 
archeological site in 1944. during the 
Biit^ Mandate. -The tel’s status 
remained unchanged under subse- 
quent Jordanian administration, 
though its boundaries were not 
clearly de^ed. 'This was apparently 
imknown or overlooked when settle- 
ment was approved in the area. 

An Israeli excavation at the ate 
was begun shortly before the squat- 
ters arrived, and its director, 
archeolgist Avi Ofer, says that the 
squatters have damaged ardieolo- 
gjcal remains of the ancient ei^. . 


Ofer says the cesspool dug by the 
squatters’ bulldozer threatened 
arcbedogjca] levels near an ancient 
(2anaanite wall and above an -area 
beiiet'ed to contain remains fto'm the 
period of King David. He says be 
stopped tbe digging in time to pre- 
vent major harm, toough light dam- 
age was caused. 

Following this incidenc, the status 
of the area as an archeological rite 
was confirmed in a meeting of 
military-government ofBciais, the 
coordinator of activities in the admi- 
nistered territories and Ofer. Jewish 
and Arab residents were told that no 
digging or construction was to take 


place in the area without the express 
permission of the archeology staff 
officer of the military government. 
A map was drawn up, delineating a 
70-dunam area as an archeological 
site. 

But, says Ofer, the squatters con- 
tinued to dig surreptitiously on two 
subsequent nights, damaging re- 
mains of ancient w^ls as they le%'el- 
led ground for an additional trailer. 

Ofer says the squatters showed 
ignorance of the area's archeological 
significance and had not produced 
any serious response to his charges 

fContinaed on Page 3) 
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II SOCIAL & PERSONAL | 

British Wizo's first conference in 
Israel, attended hy 430 Wizo leaders 
and delegates front Britain, was 
opened in N'etisnya last night by 
President Chaim Herzog, and 
addressed by World Wizo President 
Mrs. Raya Jaalom. Greetings were 
brought by Hi? Excellency British 
.Amkissador William Si^uire and 
Netanya Ma>or Voel Elroy, and 
sessions were cnaired h> British 
\\'iao's Co-prcMdent. Mrs. Elaine 
Blond. C.B.E.. and Chairman. .Mrs. 
Brenda Kaiten, 

Harassment of theatre 
group draws fire 

Xh<i-4)ita: .ciitks.iD.the.JsiaeUaur- 
nalisl5..fed>;ra:iLTn tindvihe- .Israel 
Artists Association yesteiduy oaMed 
Educalion.«DdiCui:ure..Mini5tcr Yit- 
zhak Navon to protest against limita- 
tions imposed on the East Jerusalem 
Theatre Company. al-Hakawati. 

The two groups said they were 
protesting against the sysiemutic 
harassment of the company's cultu- 
ral and educational work. 

Navon was asked to assure that 
the company was allowed to con- 
tinue its activities within the law. 
Harassment of this son. it was said, 
U an attack on freedom of speech 
and expression and on democracy. 

Copies of the cable were sent to 
Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev and 
Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Koliek. 

Northern settlements 
seeking reassurance 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
METULLA. - The heads of the 
northern border settlements have 
requested an urgent meeting with 
Prime Minister Peres to discuss their 
security situation in light of the Israel 
Defence Forces' withdrawal from 
Lebanon. 

In a meeting held last night in 
Metulla. the settlement htads'asked 
the government to take new defence 
measures in South Lebanon, and to 
protect the economic w'ellbeing of 
the senlements so that the residents 
do not leave. 

ENERGY. - Cocks in Jordan will go 
forward by an hour on .April 1 as part 
of the gcrvemmenl's energy-saving 
programme, the ofTidal Jordanian 
news agency Petra said yesterday. 
Jordan.' at present two hours ahead 
of Greenwich Mean Time, spends 
million a year on importing oil. 


HOME NEWS 

Moda’i sends budget 
to the Knesset today 


ByAVITEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 

The state budget for fiscal year 
1985/86 is to be tabled in the Knesset 
today by Finance Minister Yitzhak 
Moda'i. and has announced that im- 
plementation of his policies will 
bring a 5 per cent drop in living 
standards during the year. 

The austerity budget is expeaed 
to take into account the various 
decisions taken by the cabinet during 
the recent months, including new 
taxes and levies. 

Moda'i is scheduled to leave for 


Histadrut, employers agree 
‘in principle’ on erosion pay 


ByROVISACOWlTZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV'. - Histadrut negotiators 
and representatives of the private 
employers yesterday reached an 
agreemeni-in-principie on paying of 
compensation for wage erosion due 
to inflation. 

Histadrut Trade Union Depart- 
ment chairman Haim Haberfeld and 
.Manufacturers Association repre- 
sentative Uzi Netanel agreed to 
meet by the end of this week to draw- 
up u joint proposal regarding, the 
rate and timetable of payment. The 
proposal will then be brought to the 
governing bodies of both organiza- 
tions for approval. , 

Yesterday's agreement was 
reached after the employers sof- 


tened their stand and accepted the 
Histadnit's argument that wages had 
been eroded by some 8 per cent 
between June and October last year, 
labour federation sources said last 
night. 

The compromise proposal is to be 
based on the payment of S per cent 
compensation, according to a “flexi- 
ble” timetable. The sources con- 
ceded that the staggered timetable 
means that the workers will receive 
considerably less than 8 per cent. 

The Histadrut originally deman- 
ded a flat 9 per cent compensation, 
while the employers argued that 
wages had not l^n eroded and 
compensation should therefore not 
be paid, 


Amal leader urges more attacks on IDF 


BEIRUT I Reuter). - Shi'ite leader 
N.ibih Be.Ti has called for attacks on 
I.<raeli troops to be stepped up after 
the recent Israel Defence Forces 
crackdown on Shi'ite villages in 
South Lebanon. 

Bern', whose Shi'ite Amal move- 
menl says it i.s responsible for most of 
the recent attacks on the IDF, also 
called for a general mobilization in 
Southern Lebanon. 

"Residents must lay ambushes 
and confront with arms enemv forces 


entering any township,” Berri said. 

Bern said Israeli troops had expel- 
led 400 persons in the past few days 
from areas still occupied after Israeli 
forces withdrew from the Sidon area 
last weekend. 

He forbade youths to leave the 
occupied areas, saying Israel wishes 
to evict Moslems from the South and 
to provoke trouble “to justify the 
resettlement of Christians in the 
scrip north of the Israeli border.” 


Factions blast at each other in Beirut 


BEiRlT (.AP». - The first street 
fighting in two months closed two 
LTOssings between Beirut's Moslem 
and Christian sectors yesterday. 

Bcintt Radio reports said the 
fighting began with a rocket- 
propelled grenade being fired on a 
Lebanese Apny.post auhe-vKing'' • 
croSid^ .benvieeY). Christian :EasT 
Beirut and the city's mostly Moslem 
>\c»nerraibait&-.>i 'j".; .liiud'jt r/3ri'-iiuii> 

It then spread to surrounding 
areas, with militiamen and an army- 
post in West Beirut exchanging auto- 
matic weapons fire. The fighting 
forced the closing of two crossings 
between East and West Beirut, the 
“Ring" and chat in the city's port. 

The “Ring" aossing reopened af- 
ter about an hour, but the port 
crossing remained closed into the 
night. ' 

No casualties were reported in the 
fighting. One early report said there 
had been a death and several in- 
juries. but later these were blamed 


on crimes or incidents in other areas. 

Radio and police reports were 
unclear about which of the various 
militias was involved. The Christian 
Voice of Lebanon radio station said 
it was Waiid Jurablatt's Druse Prog- 
ressive Socialist Party. 

But the Dhise Voice of theMoMn-, 
tain siatlcm said the incident started 

miutia trying to tnnitrate trom East 
Beirut. 

Druse militia yesterday shelled 
Christian villi^es in the Kharroub 
area just north of the AwaJi River for 
two hours. The Lebanese Army, 
which patrols the coast road, did not 
intervene. The Christians returned 
fire. It was the first outbreak of 
fighting in the Kharroub region since 
the Lebanese Army deployed there 
two months ago. Christian sources 
ascribed the Druse shelling to Druse 
fears of a Phalange-Syrian rap- 
prochement. 


TRONFISr 


iCoQtinaed from Page One) 
to abandon the three-stage with- 
drawal programme and return the 
IDF to the international border at 
one go, contrary' to news media 
reports. 

The "iron fist" operation appears 
to be reducing the number of IDF 
casualties amd the number of 
attacks. If this trend continues, the 
cabinet is not likely to be presented 
next week with a formal proposal to 
accelerate the withdrawal. The 
chance of such a proposal is already 
slim. 

Under cabinet rules, a proposal 
may be submitted only if sponsored 
by four ministers. 

Nonetheless, there is no reason 
why stages two and three of the 
withdrawal plan should not be car- 
ried out u few days earlier than the 
IDF now envisages. 

The IDF. in any case, has so far 
not come out with any firm dates for 
stages two and three, since both the 


military and the cabinet decided in 
the first place to play it by ear. and 
make assessments as they went 
along. 

Non-binding statements have re- 
ferred to August as an optimal date 
for the end of stage three of the 
withdrawal. 

The government coordinator of 
activities in Lebanon, Uri Lubrani. 
last night said it was a mistake to 
think Israel was fighting the Shi'ites 
in Lebanon. 

“We’re fighting Lebanese resi- 
dents who happen to be Shi'ites 
when we have clear information that 
attacks on Israelis came from their 
villages.” Lubrani said on Kol Yis- 
rael radio. 

Lubrani rejected the idea that the 
meeting between leaders of the 
Lebanese Christian Phalange and 
Syrian leaders meant that the Christ- 
ians would act as part of a united 
front with the Syrians against Israel. 


400 workers to get sack at Ata by Thursday 


•By DAVID RUDGE 
Jemsalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - Four Hundred Ata work- 
ers will be fired by Thursday, as 
instructed by the Haifa District 
Court, Ata manager Eliezer Peleg 
said yesterday. 

The announcement followed the 


Knesset Finance Committee's deci- 
sion to allocate S1.2 million for 
severance and pension payments to 
those to be dismissed. 

This allocation, together with 
other Funds, will ensure that all those 
dismissed will receive compensation 
of one month's pay for every year 



THE WORLD ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 

7 greets the more than 400 delegates 

A from Great Britain, led by Chairwoman 
Branda Kalian, who are in Israel to attend the 

Biannual Conference of WIZO- 
Federation of Women Zionists of 
Great Britain and Ireland 

at the Blue Bav Hotel in Netanyi. rebmarv lO.SS 

and wisfics them truitful dciiberations. 

AryeLDulzia 

Chainnan 


Today, Civil Defence Exer^se at Kiryat Shenona 

A Civil Defence (Haga) exercise will be held today, Monday, February 25 
at Kiryat Shmona. During the course of the exercise, sirens will be 
sounded and there will be simulated firing and explosions. In case of an 
actual alert, sirens will be sounded on an ascending/descending scale. 


worked. It will also guarantee pen- 
sion rights for dismissed employees 
nearing retirement age. 

The committee yesterday also au- 
thorized the transfer of S750.IXW 
more - out of the S9m. the govern- 
ment has already pledged to Ata - 
towards the running of the firm. 

Peleg was instru^ed last week by 
the district court to fire the workers 
before the court reconvenes Thurs- 
day. saying that otherwise the firm 
would be closed. 

Judge Eliezer Bar made this a 
condition for accepting the recovery 
programme submitted to him by 
Peleg. 

Haifa Labour Council official 
Avraham Hame'iri, who has been 
handling the Ata crisis, said there 
are still differences over who will be 
dismissed. 

The Jerusalem Post learned that 
the list includes several invalids, in- 
cluding five blind persons who have 
been employed at the Kiryat Ata 
foctory for many years. 

Hame'iri said he hoped the 
Labour and Social Affairs Ministry 
would agree to pay the blind workers 
their wages, so they could continue 
working, instead of giving them a 
disabilitv allowance to stavlat home. 
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the U.S. tomorrow for talks with 
administration officials. 

Talking to reporters yesterday. 
Moda'i said he will not ask the U.S. 
for additional emergency aid at pre- 
sent. He added that Israel has never 
officially requested anything beyond 
the SI. 2 billion non-military aid it is 
slated to receive in 1985. 

Moda'i's statement seemed to 
contradict announcements made in 
the past months by the Treasury that 
Israel is asking the U.S. for S800 
million as additional non-military 
aid for 1983. to overcome balance- 
of-payments difficulties. 



To visit Israel liiis wedk 


Strauss calls for Bonn 

to sefl arms in Mideast 





' Palestinian women parade dowD the main Street ofthe^iatilla refugee 
camp in West Beirut to celebrate the Idtfa anniversary of the founding 
of the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine, a Marxist PLO 
faction. Several hundred people joined in the march, carryh^ 
Palestinian and Lebanese flags and shouting slt^ans calling for a 
Palestinian state. tReutertcl«photo) 

Indian seamen stiU stranded 


i BONN (Reuter). - The German 
Federal Republic should stop living 
in the past where Israel is concerned 
and join other western nations to 
selling arms in the Middle East, 
conservative leader Franz Josef 
Strauss said in an Intenriew released 
yesterday. 

Strauss, leader of the Christian 
Social Ltnion in Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's coalition government, leaves 
on an official visit to Israel tomor- 
row. 

Israeli Knesset Members from 
both right-wing and left-wing parties 
said yesterday they would boycott 
the visit because of Strauss's support 
for sales of West German Leopard II 
tanks to Saudi Arabia.' 

Strauss told BUd newspaper that 
he wanted Bonn to change the cur- 
rent law banning the export of West 
German weapons to areas of ten- 
sion. 

He said he had paved the way 
years ago for Israel to receive West 


German technological for 
military arm and favoured iheir nav - 

ing more if they wanted It. 

“Americans. French and Bntnrtfi 
arc treadinc on each other s feet. • 
ereat is the crush of these arm?; 
suppliers in the Near East.” he siio- 
“Tanks. aircraft, warships, canmm 

ifwe don't supplv them, others will. ; 

Reminded that the Germans hj^c 
a special responsibility for Israel ncr 
cause of Hitler's persecution o I the 
Jews. Stniu-ss said: “It is lime for ou» 
relationship with Israel to beconiq^- 
normal and rela.\ed.” . - 

He added: “We are bound in ties*, 
of friendship with Israel: We 
a great deal of economic aid. The • 
past cannot be erased, but even tho , 
Israelis do not live on the past. ThcVi. 
must be given a secure future. j 

Strauss said Israel was in u good 
position because the .Arabs could not 
wage a war against the Israelis wivh-^- 
out Egypt, and Egypt did not vvislv. 
war. • 


By \'A'ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. -• The five Indian sailors 
who reached Israel in a rubber ding- 
hy from a foundering Cypriot freigh- 
ter last week were stranded again 
yesterday. 

The captain of the Cypriot passen- 
ger ship Sol Olympia, which ^led at 
Haifa, refused' to take them to the 
island on the grounds that the au- 
thorities there would not penrut the 
men to land because they are penni- 
less and have lost all their papers. 

When they reached shore after 
three days at sea in a dinghy last 
week, they were taken to the Nahar- 
iya Hospital for treatment for ex- 
haustion. The Marine Officers Un- 
ion then paid IS500.000 to put them 
up in a Nahariya hotel pending 

Eimche says Swedes 
seek thaw in relations 

Jerusalem Post R^rter 

Sweden is apparently interested in 
thawing previously cool relations 
with Israel, and is also considering 
using Israeli know-how in several 
Swedish aid projects in the Third 
World, according to David Kimche. 
director-general of the Foreign 
Ministry. 

He returned over the weekend 
from a three-day visit to Sweden, 
where he found officials much w'ar- 
mer than in previous official contacts 
betw'een the two countries. He met 
with Deputy Premier. Ingvar Carl- 
Sson, Foreign Minister Lennart Bqd- 
.sttdm and Defence NUnister Borje 
.Andersson. • - 

The aid projects would probably 
involve using Israeli experts, mainly 
in agriculture, to work in Third 
World countries. 


arrangements, and bought them 
cIoth». 

Yesterday the union brought them 
to Haifa port and offered to buy 
tickets for them on the Olympia. 
After the captain refused to take 
them, the union threatened to hold 
up the ship. He said that the Coastal 
Police then intervened on the 
grounds that such pressure was im- 
proper. The ship sailed and the men 
stayed on a tench in the police 
station inside the port. 

It is now hoped that the British 
embassy, which represents India's 
interests in Israel, will deal with their 
repatriation. 

Four fellow crewmen from the 
freighter Motravas Una and the cap- 
tain's wife, who were iast seen on 
another dinghy, are feared to have 
drowned in foe stormy sea. 

Navon bars activities 
.influencing’ girls 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Education Minister Yitzhak 
Navon yesterday issued orders pro- 
hibiting activities in the schools 
aimed at convincing or encour^ing 
girls to ask exemption from military 
service on religious grounds. 

The ministry last week learned 
that at religious high schools in the 
Tel Aviv area, rabbis were holding 
group discussions and collecting affi- 
davits from girls as to their religious 
status in order to arrange their re- 
leases from military service. 

Navon said, foe ini.nis^ feejs.thu.. 
is a^matter for eaffo,^Lt(>d<^d^ 
an4.sbe.'shoifid n^'.te ^bjecti^to ■. 
peT?i«§iqn or 

pointed out that many religious ^rls 
choose military service in special 
units such as religious Naha! settle- 
ments and the teachers' unit. 


World War II refugee ship 
was sunk by Soviets -Peres 


Jerusalem Post Rqwrter 
TEL AVTV. - The refugee ship 
Struma, which sank in the Black Sea 
in 1942 and took 768 Jews to their 
death, was probably attacked by a 
Soviet submarine. Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres said yesterday. 

Peres, w'ho visited a monument 
for the Struma victims during his 
visit to Rmnania. made foe comment 
while speaking at the graduation 
ceremony for foe first course in jour- 
nalism at Tel Aviv University. 

Among the explanations offered 
in foe past for the Struma disaster 
are that foe ship hit a mine, that it 
was torpedoed by a German sub- 
marine. and that it was attacked by 
the Soviets. 

Reviewing his trip to Italy and 


Rumania. Peres said he was 
pleasantly surprised by the “genuine^, 
support for Isruel" he found e\eri^ 
among people whom he had consi- 
dered hmdie. 

Peres said he found a “softened 
stance” in the Vatican on foe inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem, the 
Vatican now speaking of “interna- 
tionalizatian of sacred sites.” 

“My argument against interna- 
tionalization was that it would inevit- 
ably bring the Russians to Jcru-| 
Salem, hardly a prospect the Hol> 
See would cherish,” Peres said. 

Peres cold foe graduating journal-' 
ists that the press should “not seek a . 
position of power" but aim at "rc- 
^nsible reporting of all u.speets oP 
an issue.” 


Jail for sports coaches’ sexual offences <' 


TEL A\TV. - Two sports coaches 
and a 6S-year-old doctor were 
yesterday found guQry of sexual off- 
ences and sentenced to jail terms of 
five years, one >ear and a fine of 
IS206,000 respectively in foe district 
and magistrates courts here. 

In the first case, foe Tel Avh’ 
District Comt sentenced a 2&-year-old 
basketball coach on a long string of 
charges of sexually abusing his 
>'QUQgcbargesofbofo sexes. Among, 
foeeouatsiof the io^ctmervts .wereoi : 
three-year'.a^QciaticNn. with- a gkj - 
.yestfs,;9kl,- 

sexual orgies mth the youngsters, 
and many other similar charges. The 
second coach, sentenced to one year 
in prison was said to have l^n 
tot^v under foe influence of the 


first coach, who in older. The court, 
forbade publication of the men'.s « 
names. ... I 

The pediatrician was accused of 
se.xually assaulting the mother of one; . 
of his patients. He denied the* 
woman's version of events but the” 
co u rt found that the charges were-' 
true. At the same time, the magis” 
trate's court judge smd. it was ini- 
possibic to ignore the doctor's long 
years of blameless service and he.* 
WQoId aiereiy impose a fine. 

brafoird case; a 33-yeor-old mafr'*. 
wasLmdeased on.baiLiafter.herng^) 
charged with having sexual .inter*> • 
course, with a 15-year-old girl and J 
with threatening her family wifo*' 
murder if they persisted in trying to 
disrupt hisafi^r with her. 


PENALTIES BILL 


iCoatioued Grom Page One) 
responsibilin' and gives the finance 
minister far too much power over 
other ministries. Others said that 
civil ser\'anis should not be blamed 
for carrying out orders. 

The procedure outlined in the bill 
approved yesterday says that if the 
minister whose budget is overdrawn 
and the finance minister do not agree 
on the steps to be taken as a result of 
overspending, foe matter shall come 
before a cabinet plenum. 

Several ministers said foe bill is 
redundant, as there are laws to cur- 
i tail overspending of ministerial 
budgets. Attorney-General Yitzhak 
Zamir concurred with this view. 

Finance Minister Yitzhak Moda'i. 
responding to the barrage of critic- 
ism. said the bill actually helps the 
directors-general of government 
ministries. He said that when civil 
serv'ants are told to overspend by 
their ministers they could refuse, 
knowing that personal penalties 
could be imposed upon them. But 
the amendment means that a minis- 
ter could protect his director- 
general. 

The cabinet charged Justice 
Minister Moshe Nissim with creating 
a special disciplinary' court for foe 
senior civil servants accused of over- 
spending. But in many cases dvii 
ser\'onts wiii not be hauled before 
this court until after a debate in the 
cabinet, where ministers might hesi- 
tate to vote to institute proceedings 
against a colleague's director- 
general for fear that the colleague 
might vote against his owm director- 
general on another occasion. 


The bill had to be approved in 
yesterday's cabinet session since it 
must be tabled in the Knesset to^y 
with foe general Budget Law. Tliis is 
why the Ministerial Legislation 
Committee met at mid-week to 
make foe first amendments to the 
bill. 

The nine ministers who voted 
against the watered-down bill were 
Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin, 
Absorption Minister Ya'acov Tsur. 
Science and Development Minister 
Gideon Patt, Tourism Minister 
Avraham Sharir. Health Minister 
Mordechai Gur, Deputy Premier 
and Education and Culture Minister 
Yitzhak Navon, Interior Minister 
Yitzhak Peretz, and Ministers with- 
out Portfolio Moshe Arens and Ezer 
Weizman. 

One Likud Minister toid The Jeru- 
salem Post: “If the finance minister 
had proved his effectiveness in other 
fields of economic control, we might 
have gone along with him in some of 
his harsh demands. But not in the 
present situation.” 

Committee to resolve 
problems of 20% tax 

Post Avfatkm Reporter 

The Customs and Value Added 
Tax d^aitments yesterday formed a . 
committee with the Travel Agents ' 
Association to solve technical prob- 
lems involved with the 20 per cent 
tax on airline tickets. 

The agents say that many points in 
foe Treasuiy''$ regulations are not 
clear. ' 


LEBERAI8 


(ContmiKd Otyhii Page One) 
Minister Moshe Nisshn to resign. He 
denounced Sharir for exerting press-, 
ure through bis supporters on parQ' 
j members and said foat Nissim must 
I also 'resign “for arrogating authority 
i that no one gave him and-trying to 
sell us (foe party) out.*’ 

Rehovot Mayor Yehezkel Hor- 
melech, meeting organiter,' accused 
the party leadership of trying' to 
liquidate foe liberal Party without 
even convening the party institutions 
to discuss the issue. He accused the 
leadership of sitting eight years in 
foe government without acting to 
fulfil a single prindple of the party. ' 
Earlier yesterday, Hanneiech and . 
Milchan a^ed the Tel Aviv District 
Court to order a bait to the proces 
of merger with Herat. The suit is ' 
against Finance Minister Yitzhak 


Moda’i, Nissim and Sharir. 

Harmelech and Milchan maintatii 
that the party’s national convention., 
.which according to regulations must 1 
take place every three years, has not- ~ 
met 1^ five years, and'that the party . 
ministers are sabotaging such a 
meeting. 

NGlchan and Harmelech ask the ' 
^coort to order foe ministers to hold a 
convention and not to rign a merger 
agre^eht vrith Herat nntil the con-^ 
vention on the issue. . ■' 

The conn hearing has been sdi^-' 
duled for March 14. - : 


MOSHE DAYAN. - Derech Hanit- • 
zahon in Tel Aviv-Jaffo is to be *. 
renamed after the late Moshe Day- ; 
an, .foe municipa] street-naming! • 
.committee has d^ded. . .* ! 


The memprial stone in memory of our dear wrife, mother, 
grandmother and great-grandmofoer 

ESTHER DRUMMER V t 

will be consecrated on the shloshim (30th day after her passing), 
Friday, March 1 . 1 985 at 1 .30 p.m. at the Kfar Shmaryahu cemetery. 


Rebbitzen MIRIAM KAGANOFF 

widow oftheiate Rabbi Da^Hacohen Kaganoff of Chicago * 

passed aWay on Friday. Rosh Hodesh Adar. The coffin will arrive today, I* 
Monday, on S At flight 004. For ftmeral arrangements, call 063-79223. 


Mr. and Mrs. Shalom Pomrenze 
Rabbi and Mrs. Bendon Kadanoff 
Dr. and Mrs. Nathan Kaganoff 
GrmddiRdrmi and gfeatgrmdchlldren 

Mrs. ^laiorn Pomrenze will sit shivti at the Plaza HoM, Jenisalem. 


The United israd Appeal Of Canada Inc. 
deeply mourns the pacing ctf a 
ct^league and fri^ 

HYHOGHBERG 

OirectorUJA- — Ottawa, Canada 
National Office Jenisalan Office 

Allan Offmari, Nafionai President Nathan ^fyer, Chairman 
WalterD.Hes^ Leo K Niaireiis; . 

Executive Vice-Ffresident Ditector Geneiai 




Our mother, grandmother, great-grandmothm' 

BERTI SELIGMANN 

has ieft us in her 94th year. 


Please refrain from condolence >risits. 


frm and Jochanan Samud 
Yail and TIMU Aclti-Uan 
Han Samuel 

Ronni and Gilli AchMIan 
Feb. 24, 1985 


theTal Aviv Museurti' - - 

. rmumslhe |»ssing of ' 

NATHAN CUMMINGS 

and extends sincere condolences to 
Mrs: ROBERT B. MAYER, 

memberofourBoard of Governors, smefto 

aUfoefamOy'. . . 

^IbmoLahat,' r 

■ - Dirsctor- 
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6;AARONSnTNER 
V . : Jerusalem PostKepoiler 

Premier and Construction 
• 'jad Hbi^g Kfinister David Levy 
;; ^ abandoned tbe ^use of the 
' poor,- speakers at a fiistadnit- 
s^onsore^ housing r^y charged at 
■ .'-‘ihe weekend. 

.1 - The rallyi whicfa.diew more than 
' ) ^ persons, was ^led to protest 
' flg a i p^ an imminent diange in the 
; Tenant’s Protection I^w. 
ri David Cohen, a member of the 
\tffistadrut Cehfrd Committee and 
•*Winnan of the labour federation’s 
■ tenant’s protection office, charged 

' that a bill to be presented by Levy - 
to update mutroUed rent^ fc^once 
every three monlbs instead of 
almually - “is detrimentai to the 
iiKerest of tenatnts, and in effect 
cancels all the benefits in the 

Tfeoants Protection law. 

“Half a million Israelis live in 
. leot-oontroUed housing, and most of 
ttiem have invested tbeir life savings 
^ in the key money needed to enter 
tbeir flats since that was all they 
ill] could put to^iber,” be said. 

^ Another ' Central Committtee 
'Clift member. Gideon Ben-Yisrael. 
1 Cr warned that'tbe yicrims of a weaken- 
•'is ingof rent control would be *‘Histad- 


Ejqperts to exchange ideas 
on criminal identification 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Repcuter 

An exhibit of captured PLO 
*' weapons and transport greeted e.x- 
perts from 26 countries arriving at 
the Jerusalem Hilton yesterday for 
the first international conference on 
forensic methods and counter- 
terrorism. 

The Inteniational Congress on 
Tec^iques for Criminal Identifica- 
tion (Ideata) is to start its four- 
day meeting today and will deal with 
' — K subjects ranging from handwriting 
analysis to computerized methods of 
^.iataiogomg fingerprints. 

Experts on counter-terror will dis- 
cuss issues ranging from how terror- 
ists use forged documents to Sbi'ite 
terrorism and suicide. 

Conceived two years ago by the 
Sder Group, a Tel Aviv firm spe- 


Barak reproves coiui; on terror release 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Supreme Court Justice Aharon 
Bank yesterday criticized the Jeru- 
salem Dhlrict.Coui^.for reltt^ing.- 
Jewisk tenor udderpound member 
Uri Maier onbailuftesiiis conx^ioa u 
last week in a plea-bargammg deal. 
But Barak also rejected the state's 
appeal against the lowercouit’s ded- 
;Sion. 

' Barak said the district court 
should not have released Maier since 
the crimes of which he was convicted 
were serious enough to warrant his 
imprisonment until the end ci his 
trial. 

Maier was convicted on dte re- 
duced charges of attempting to cause 


severe bodily harm to Palestine 
National Guidance Council leader 
Dr< Hamzi Natshe, {possessing and 
transporting we^ns, and mem- 
berstup in a terrorist organization. 

iBairak saidlie would tiotoiderthe^ 
re-airest of Maier since he has 
already been freed, and since a^~ 
ments for his sentencing are to be 
beard on March 10. 

Barak said the personal reasons 
adduced fbrMaier’s release were not 
convincing in li^t of the drcumst- 
ances. He said he did not understand 
why the court had not deferred its 
decision for 4S hours, which would 
have given the state time to appeal 
against it. 


Paraits urged to enroll 

Registration of children for the 
S746 (1985-86) school year began 
thisw^. 

. ..Children bdin between December 
7. 1979 and December 21. 19% are 
to be registered for compulsory kin- 
%4*rgarten. First-grade registrants in- 
clude children born between De- 


tots as soon as possible 

cember 31, 1978 and December 20. 
1979. 

Although registration will be 
possible until March 14, the Educa- 
tion Ministry has appealed to pa- 
rents to re^er their children as 
soon as possible to facilitate plan- 
ning for the school year. 


“HOMECOMING” 

by Yossi Stem 



The aliya of Ethiopian Jewry ins|Mred "Homecoming", a print by 
Jerusalem artist ’^ossi Stem. The renc^^ artist donated the . 
complete edition of 300 prints to be sold in aid of the absorption of 
the new immigrants. 

This numbered, autographed print will be sent in appreciation 
of every 1S70,000 donation, with all proceeds going to The 
Jertnalem Post Homecoming Appeal. 

ISTOlooo includes tube packing and postage. 

To: HOMECOiUHNG APPEAL, The Jerusalem Post, POB 81, 
Jerusalem 91000. Please send me a 
— ^ — I Homecoming print for each IS70, 000 egdosed. 

.Enclosed is my donation tor. 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 

CITY— 

CODE- — 
TEL. 




rut members who have given the best 
years of their lives to the country and 
who have barely made ends meet, let 
alone ever getting enough money to 
buy a fiat of their own . “ 

He lashed out at Levy, who, he 
said, ‘‘usedtospeakforthepoor, but 
who is now serving the interests of 
the Literal Party in the Likud, to 
solve internal political problems 
within the Likud. The Histadrut will 
not permit the protected tenants to 
suffer.” 

Hai Latif, chairman ofthe Nation- 
al Tenant’s Protection League, said 
families living in rent-controlled flats 
“have been cau|^t in a trap since the 
likud came to power eight years 
ago, with the Likud having made as 
its objective the elimination of the 
Tenant’s Protection Law." This is 
because the Liberal party represents 
the country's landlords, Laiif said. 

The rally called on the govern- 
ment to establish a public committee 
“to study the entire problem of rent 
control with the aim of ensuring the 
continued effectiveness of the 
Tenant's Protection Law.’’ Such a 
committee should include repre- 
sentatives of the government, His- 
tadrut, the tenants and the land- 
lords, the resolution states. 




Christian Embassy 
accused of ‘heresy’ 



Members of Ajax, the Assodation of Jewish (Biitidi) Ex-Servicemen 
aod Women, attended a wreath-laying ceremony at Moont Scopus 
British war cemetery last Friday morning. The 50-member delegation 
yesterday concluded a week-long seminar in the country. 

« (Rahatnifn Israeli) 

Municipal clerks ready 
to walk out tomorrow 


By RAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The International Christian 
Embassy in Jerusalem, which has on 
more than one occasion been ac- 
cused of sening as a front for Christ- 
ian missionary activity, recently 
came in for an attack from another 
source. The American Board of Mis- 
sions to the Jews accused it of “insi- 
dious heresy" in not openly spread- 
ing the gospel to the Jews. ’ 

In an article entitled “Christian 
Zionism’s Candy-Coated Gospel." 
in the Januart' i^ue of The Chosen 
People. Harold Sevener argued that 
“in their drive to be accepied.” the 
Chrisiiah Zionists “have ceased to 
be concerned for the salvation ofthe 
individual Jew." 

He is troubled by a letter of Jim 
Jackson, former executive director 
for the embassy in the U.S.. denring 
that an endorsement of the Voice of 
Hope radio station means that Jack- 
son is in favour of evangelizing the 
Jews. He also objects to a statement 
on behalf of Project Kibbutz, a prog- 
ramme in which Christian young 
people work on kibbutzim, which 
seems to regard the fact that one 


member of Kibbutz Dafna went over 
to Christianity as “a failure, while 
those who remained dedicated to 
ihierunbelief were successes." 

"This is not the Gospel. This is a 
subtle attempt of Satan to confuse 
the hearts and minds of Christians 
concerning the need of Jew and 
Gentile alike to receive the Lord 
Jesus as tbeir savior." Sevener said. 

Sevener also singled out for critic- 
ism Jan Willem van der Hoeven of 
the Embassy, for saying that “we 
don’t believe in conversion. Wc 
don't want to make Jews into Christ- 
ians." adding that Christian ZionisLs 
“are sure that the Jews will eventual- 
ly accept the redeemer, but they 
must not be made to do so." 

If the early Christians had taken 
such an attitude. Sevener argued, 
today there would be no church. 

In response, van der Hoeven said 
in a news release that “unfortunately 
we are used to criticism from many 
kinds of extrembts. A minority of 
uitra-Orthodox witch-hunters are 
conrinced that despite our record, 
we are closet missionaries. And the 
Christian lunatic fringe, as we see it. 
accuses us from the other direction . " 


cializing in organizing imernational 
conferences. Identa received the 
backing of the Israel Police. Deputy 
Commander Meir Kaplan, head of 
the national police research and de- 
velopment laboratories, will preside 
over the opening session. 

Several Israeli security-exporting 
firms are displaying their wares for 
the first time, and in the carpeted 
corridors outside the Hilton’s badl- 
room an array of weapons, includ- 
ing bombs and rifles, has been put on 
display. 

According to the organizers, the 
conference is the first of its kind 
anywhere, and Israel’s reputation in 
both police forensics and counter- 
terrorism has drawn top serarity and 
law-enforcement officials from 
around the world. 


By LEA LEVA VI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - Local-authority em- 
ployees say they will strike tomor- 
row if an agreement is not reached 
by ' tonight on continued imple- 
mentation of an agreement on prom- 
otions. 

At a news conference here yester- 
day, Eiiyahu Reif, secretary of the 
Qerks Union, said the strike was to 
have started yesterday but was post- 
poned at the request of Union of 
Local Authorities chairman Dov 
Tavori. 

“Our relations with the union are 
reasonably good.” Reif said. "So we 
were surpni^ when they suddenly 
told us they could not continue im- 
plementing the agreement we 
reached in September about upgrad- 
ing workers, and that in places where 


the implementation has started 
workers may have to go back to their 
former grades. 

“They say the Finance Ministry 
forbids them to implement the 
agreement, but that’s their problem, 
not ours. They should have checked 
before signing the agreement." 

He added that more than 77 per 
cent of local-authority employees 
are in the four lowest grades, with 
gross salaries (not including tenure 
increments) of between about 
IS190.000 and IS205.000 a month. 

The other reason for the strike is 
the chronic lateness in paying salar- 
ies. 

Though the upgrading affects only 
the 50,000 local-authority workers 
included in the uniform grading sys- 
tem. most of the 70.000 workers will 
participate in the strike. 


PROBLEMS AT TEL RUMEffiA 


Miiiistiy cracking down on 
dangerous items for Purim 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Customs authorities have been 
alerted to be on the lookout for 
dangerous toys and costumes being 
imported or released ware- 
houses for sale for Purim. 

A wamuig t^cuJated liiy tbeMmis- 
tiy of Industry and Trade's textile 
:divisjon"nofos'tiidfrrit Is illeg^'to- 
import, manufacture or market toys 
or costumes that do not meet safety 
standards. 

The ministry has also appealed to 
the minister of education to have 
teachers and principaJs inform chil- 
dren ofthe dangers involved in don- 
ning flammable costumes or playing 


with dangerous noisemakers. 

Interior Ministry director-general 
H^ Kubersky is also to order 
mayors and loc^ authority heads to 
cra^ down on shopkeepers who sell 
hazardous Purim items. . 

: The Ind.u^ and Triide Ministry 
^ to send inspection teams armed 
with court orders to shops and ware- 
houses to confiscate all merchandise 
not conforming to die norms set by 
the Standards Institute. Last year, 
considerable quantities of such 
goods were seized, including danger- 
ous masks, non-fiieproof costumes 
and so-called Roman candle-type 
fireworks. 


PIP men questioned onmeetii^witiiA]rafat 


Two members of the Progressive 
List for Peace, Dr. Ya’acov Amon 
and Kamal Daher, were questioned 
by the police yesterday in connection 
with the meeting they and four other 
FLP men held with PLO chief Yas- 
ser Arafat in Tunis two weeks ago. 

The police launched the investiga- 
tion after Attorney-General Yitzhak 
Zamir asked that they check 


whether the PLP delegation had 
committed the crime of contaa with 
an enemy agent. 

The police said that PLP Knesset 
Members Mohammed Miari and 
Mattityahu Peled, would be sum- 
moned for questioning this week, as 
well as Uri Avnery and Riah Abu 
al-Asal, aJI of whom also partici- 
pated in the meeting. (Itim) 


(Continued fnim Page One) 

of vandalism. "It’s str^ge that set- 
tlers basing themselves on ancesrr&l 
rights should dig a cesspool into an 
area of remains from the time of 
King David," he says. 

“It's terrible." says veteran 
archeologist Prof. Emeritus 
Binyamin Mazar. of the Hebrew 
University. "It's as if people were to 
set up a settlement in the ancient 
City of David (in Jerusalem). It 
would be a great injustice, archeolo- 
gically, if a settlement were to go up 
there?’ 

Sami Yifrah of the Association for 
Renewal of Jewish Settlement in 
Hebron last week categorically de- 
nied that the settlers had caused any 
damage to archeologica] remains at 
Tel Rumeida, or that any significant 
archeological finds had been made 
there. The settlers, he said, were 
interested in preserving the remains 
of the past, and had even offered to 
carrj’ out excavation work them- 
selves. He said they would limit 
future settlement to areas ‘^vhere 
there are uo archeological prob- 
lems." such as plot 37. which is 
outside the declared archeological 
area and was the scene of a settle- 
ment attempt last week. 

But despite the "archeological 
problems/’ settletp plan to settle 

, 50 families in a group of three-storey 
istructures; dl in the area declaredan 
aitrheolgica] site. Their aim is to 
create an L-shaped Jewish "con- 
tinuum" on the tel, which would 
include the Sephardi, Ashkenazi and 
Karaite cemeteries in the area, over- 
looking Beit Hadassah from the 
east. 

The settlers call it “the Lands of 
Ytshai." in r^rence to a Mameluke 
structure at the site which serves as a 
mosque, and, accordii^ to popular 
I Jewish belief, is the tomb of Jesse 
j (Yishai) and Ruth, the father and 


great-grandmother of King Darid. 

They are pressing their claim to 
the area on the basis of legal opin- 
ions given by Pua Albeck of the 
Justice Ministry, and on what they 
say is a power cii^ attorney given them 
1^' the original owners of the plots in 
question, the old Sephardi Jewish 
community of Hebron. But they 
have yet to test these claims in court, 
and the cultivation of at least one of 
the plots by a local Arab complicates 
their case. (Tlte existing settlement 
was built on uncultivated land. ) 

In pursuit of their goal, they have 
built a new boundary wall and torn 
down another, built steps in an adja- 
cent plot and attempted to build a 
road to the settlement. Recently one 
of the squatters was charged b> the 
policte wth chopping down almond 
trees cultivated by an Arab nearby. 
The Arab’s sister said settlers have 
threatened that they would evict her 
family and take over their land. 

The national unity cabinet 
appears committed to maintaining 
the status quo at Tel Rumeida. 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres and 
Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev have 
condemned the encampment, but 
Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin has 
taken steps to freeze the situation. 
The fence built by the squatters has 
been .tom. down by. the. Israel De- 
feoce Forces, the wall they de- 
molished rebuilt, the road-buildiog 
sto(}ped, and soldiers guard the plots 
the settlers want for expansion. 

Tel Rumeida's future beyond 
legal and archeolo^cal issues. Fo^ 
mer Defence Minister Moshe 
Arens's approval of the encomp- 
ment and Yitzhak Rabin's preven- 
tion of its expansion appear to be 
motivated chiefly by political consid- 
erations. These will almost certainly 
determine the settlement's ultimate 
fate, (lliis is the second of a two-ptft 
series.) 


30 stores ordered shut in Hebronmarket 

HEBRON (Itim). - Thirty stores in in the entire area, but was lifted after 
the Hebron market were ordered searches, 
shut yesterday by the Judea and a pipe bomb also exploded in the 
Samana ci^l administration after a area on Friday. Terrorists had 
petrol bomb was tossed at a bus full apparently intended to throw the 
oftounstsatthesiteqnFndayraght. bomb at an Israel Defence Forces 
A curfew was originally declared post in the town's old bus station, 

now held by tiie IDF. 
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7 years for knifing 
.A 26-VEAR-OLD Tirat Carmel 
man was sentenced to seven years in 
prison for stabbing, and killing a 
neighbour last year. 

The man. Ya’acov Ouhana. stab- 
bed his neighbour. Melech Ziso. lU 
times on a Friday night last May after 
an argument broke out between the 
two. Tlie defence said the argument 
began when Ouhana. who is newly 
obsenant. offered to help Ziso's 
nine-year-old son be accepted to a 
yeshiva. 

Ouhana was originally charged 
with premeditated murder, but .ifter 
a plea-bargaining deal the charge 
was reduced to manslaughter and 
Ouhana pleaded guilty in the Haifa 
District Court. 

Coast road massacre 
A MEMORi.AL service for mem- 
bers of the E^ed bus cooperative 
and their families who were killed in 
the Coastal Road terrorist attack 
seven years ago was held yesterday 
at the monument erected bv Egsed 
near the Herziiya Countiy Club. 

Many of the .'2 persons kilted on 
the night of March ll. lV7,s. when 
terrorists hijacked a bus on the Coas- 
tal Road, were members of Egged 
and their families returning from a 
sightseeing trip. A’esterday" Adar 
on the Jewish calendar, was the 
anniversary of the attack. 

Protest case to High Court 

SUPREME COURT Justice Ahar- 
on Barak yesterdav referred to u 
panel of three justices of the High 
Court a petition requesting that De- 
fence Minister '^'iizhak Rabin and 
the military commander of Judea 
and Samaria show cause why the> 
should not permit a protest by 
poverty-neighbourhood activists 
along the route of Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres's visit to Judea and 
Samaria tomorrow. 

The petitioners have asked the 
Court to order Rabin and the 
militar>- commander to permit the 
protest by Ma'avak '85 against the 
use of government funds for settle- 
ments rather than poverty neigh- 
I bourhoods and development towns. 

Test-tube girl bom in Haifa 

A TEST-TUBE was bom in 
Haifa for the first time yesterday 
afternoon, it was reported from 
Rambam Hospital. 

The baby, a girl weighing 2.7 kilo- 
grams. was bom to a 33-year-old 
Acre woman in her 38t)i week of 
pregnancy. The hospital reported 
chat mother and daughter were well. 

Extra-uterine (te&t-tube) fertiliza- 
tion began at Rambam Hospital at 
the beginning of lost year, and 1.5 
women have become pregnant so far .> 
from the treatment. Seven are 
already late in pregnancy and one is 
carrying twins. 

Ask Herzog a question 
PRESIDENT HERZOG is to be 
quizzed by radio listeners around the 
world in a live BBC “phone-in" 
scheduled for April 21. The 50- 
ininute programme is part of a series 
that last year included Jordan's King 
Hussein'asaguest. 

The BBC It's Your World prog- 
rammes are broadcast both on 
World Service and domestically. 
Listeners w-ho wish to ask questions 
are to call a special BBC phone 
number in advance. If a caller's topic 
is accepted, the call will be returned 
and the caller will ask the question 
on the Jive broadcast. 

The phone numbers for questions 
are London 580-4444 and 580-4411. 
Calls should be made after 9 a.m. 
GMT. 


VisitmgFrenchteUIsraeliKDon’tinixOTnes 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jemsalem Post Rqjorter 
ZICHRON YAACOV. - There 
were no public-relations announce- 
ments or new conforeoces. But the 
week-long visit by 17 residents of the 
Paris suburb of Charenton-LePont 
to Zichron Yaacov, its twin city in 
Israel probably did as much for 
Israel's relations as the professional 
pFomoteis could do. 

“We are very enthusiastic and all 
want to come again," Maurice Bfou- 
quter, deputy mayor of Charenton, 
told The Jerusalem Post. 

They are taking their twinship 
seriously, such as opening a Hebrew- 
language ulpan in. tbeir city of 
21,(X)0. Residents of the dty are 
mainly bourgeoisie, including many 
pensionsersj who seek bucouc tran- 
quillity within ea^ reach of the . 
capital and its facilities. Brouquier 
said. There isa Jewish commumty of 
300 families. 

The dty twinned with Zichron two 
years ago when the latter marked its 
centena^. “We wanted a link with a 
small dty in Israel, and Baron 
Edmond ,de Rothschild, who is a 
friend of our mayor, suggested 
Zichron.” Brouquier said. The 
wine-growing viDage, founded by 
settlers from Rumania, was sup- 
ported by the Bason Edmond's 


grandfather and namesake the 
famed benefactor of Jewish settle- 
ment in‘this countiy, and named for 
the elder Edmond’s father, James- 
Yaacov. 

The group was preceded last year 
by Charenton youngsters who re- 
turned home “full of enthusiasm." 
told their elders all about Israel." 
and do a lot of propaganda for you 
the deputy mayor said. They' later 
hosted a party of Zichron youngs- 
ters. 

During their visit, the French 
group came to Jerusalem, where 
they met with Foreign Ministry offi- 
cials, and went to Kibbutz Hanita on 
the Lebanese border. 

Last Friday the visitors were 
guests of Kibiitz Mayan Zvi. which 
adjoins Zichron. and were shown 
around by a French-speaking mem- 
ber. Hie kibbutz is named in mem- 
ory of Henry-Zvi Frank, who was a 
Rothschild representative in this 
country. 

Their sympathy for Israel, they 
said, was greatly reinforced during 
their stay and they were happy to 
hear that Zichron had started ^ving 
French lessons. 

Inevitably the conversation 
veered to wine, on whidi all French- 
men and women are experts. They 
had visited the local Carmel wine 


cellar, and found it "primitive" and 
the wines not up to the better French 
brands. 

However, they had found the Fan- 
tasia sparkling wine served in Hanita 
“very interesting and good." 

All had one complaint about 
Israeli wine serving. In their hotel in 
Jerusalem, they had enjoyed a ros£ 
and ordered more. "The second 
time were given a different kind of 
ros^. That's not done. You must 
never mix wines," they said. 
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Following redecoration 

KURHOTELYAAROT HACARMEL 

will reopen on March 3 

and offers Israelis a wonderful March holiday. 
Get the most out of burgeoning spring, 
at the jewel in the crown of the Carmel, 




HOMECOMING 


ifyou haven'tyet done the most Easdnailng tour— GRAND TOURS LID. 
IspteasedtooffiteyoutMusto . 

SOUTH AFRICA 

that have made a name for themselves. 

w 4 weeks oftowlBgthfDUghout South Africa (dties and nature reserves). 
■k- SmaBsraqw — upto tPpartidpants. 

. tk- liidvUtaal cue by an exp^nced tour guide. 
ir 5 Star Service vrithSAA flights. Instafoientpj^ments in shekels possible. 
A selection of convenient departure dates durtng the right seasons? 

TonrNe.l2-L.Aprfl9th,l985(Paswver). GUARANTEED DEPARTURE 
TaiirNo.13 — Augntt^ IMS. 

ToerNo. 14— OCteberZZod, 1985. 

Come to us and convince yourself that we are the best and that our prices are 

the most reasonable. 

GRAND TOUK LTdI Td Aviv, 1 8, nag George St 

Td> 03-28I474t 291 81 3 — w book through your travel agent 
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Ministry of Education and Culture 
Education Administration 
Students Division 

Rogisttation of Children for CompulsorY 
Kindergarten and Primary School for the 
5746 School Year 

Registration Period 

Registration for compulsory kindergarten and primary 
school opened on February 22, and will continue until 
March 14, 1985. Local education authorities may 
announce particular days in this period for registration. 
Accordingly, parents are asked to watch for notices and 
keep themselves informed of the dates fixed for such 
registration by local authorities. 

Kindergartens 

Children bom between December 21, 1379 and December 
7, 1980 must be registered for compulsory kindergarten. 

Grade Alef 

Children bom between December 31, 1978, and December 
20, 1979 must be registered for grade alef. 
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‘l^^uu-IJN’ air drops bring food to Ehbiopians 


jH^AMBA. Ethiopia (Reuter). - A spectacular Staffan de Mistvra. who heads the UN 
V ‘ is bringing food to thousands of emergency operations in Ethiopia, told reporters 

ungry Ethiopians liring on remote mountain- the minuteiv detailed operation, which also in- 

wQS and br»)L*inn MA... r- . \ir . .... 1 ..^ > .u,. c.t.:.....:.... 


tops and br^ikuig new ground in East-West 

cooperation. 

Western journalists, a reporter for the Soviet 
t-onuuunist Party newspaper Pravda and diplo- 
mae from East and West flew in Polish air force 
r !Pj kilometres to thb dny village north 

of Addis Ababa to watch the drops. 

The Poles reconnoitred the drop zone perched 
on a plateau 2,860 metres above sea level. Then 
British and German Federal Republic Air Force 
transport plimes swooped in. 

As the big planes flew between five and 15 
metres above the rough terrain, crewmen sho\’ed 
sacks of Canadian wheat from their gaping rear 
doors. 

The sacks thudded to the ground, tumbling 
craaly. Later, Soviet helicopters distributed the 
grain. 


voK'es an Italian medical team and the Ethiopian 
air force, was a kind of ‘mini-UN.' 

"‘Operation Tesfa" (“hope." in the national 
language. Amharic) aims to supply a month's food 
to 175.000 persons on the remote highland 
plateaus to stop them from starving or from trying 
to walk to refugee camps, said de Mistura. a 
Swedish national. 

Previous attempts to bring food to the parched 
land by truck and mule over eroded tracks have 
come to grief in the maze of razor-sharp ridges and 
flat plateaus pluriging thousands of metres into 
dark valleys, a b^utiful but impassable land- 
scape. * 

Farmers like Mamo Zelke nonnally grow wheat 
and sorghum but three years of drought had 
reduced him and his family to eating leaves to 
survive, he said through an interpreter. 


Anti-nnclear policy 

Japan’s opposition parties 
would emulate New Zealand 


Poland’s official unions 
oppose rise in food prices 


TOKYO (AP). - For years, Japan's - 
opposition parties have been trying 
to get the Japanese go\'eniment to 
do what New Zealand has done. This 
country's major anti-auclear orga- 
nizations say Japan must be kept 
nuclear-free, and have protested 
against e\-ery port call by American 
warships because the U.S. won't 
guarantee they don't carry* nuclear 
weapons. 

Since 1968. it has been Japan's 
official policy not to let nuclear arms 
enter the country. The “three non- 
nudear prindpies" ban manufacture 
and possession of the weapons, as 
well as their “introduction" into 
Japan. 

But U.S. warships regularly visit 
Japan, and invariably spark national 
dd»te in the Diet (parlianient) and 
elsewhere on whedier these port 
calls violate the third prindple. 

It is U.S. policy not to reveal 
which ships carry nuclear arms. 
Under the U.S.-Japan security trea- 
ty, the U.S. isobligated to “consult" 
with japan before introducing nuc- 
lear arms, and the Tokyo govern- 
ment takes Che position that because 
such consultations have not taken 
place, the U.S. is abiding by the 
non-nuclear prindpies. 


When newly elected New Zealand 
Prime Minister David Lange 
announced last year chat bis govern- 
ment would not allow nuclear-armed 
or powered ships to dock in New 
Zealand, murmurs of approval 
spread through Japan's opposition 
ranks. 


After Lange actually began to re- 
fuse U.S. ships docking privileges. 
Japan Sodalist Party secretary- 
general Makoto Tanabe took the 
floor of the Diet and asked: '‘What 
about Japan?" 

Japan Sodalist Party spokesman 
Akenobu Unno, in a tel^hone in- 
terview, said that although the JSP 
recognizes there are differences in 
the U.S.-Japan and U.S.-New Zea- 
land relationships, “New Zealand 
and Japan theoretically take the 
same position with regard to nuclear 
policy.” 

Therefore, be said. “Tanabe 
asked what Japan would do if a U.S. 
w'arship had plans to dock in Japan 
after New Zealand refused it on the 
grounds that it might be carrying 
nuclear weapons.” The goverament 
responded that there would be no 
change in its policv* of providing port 
access to U.S. navy ships. 


WARSAW (Reuter). - Poland's 
recognized trade unions have strong- 
ly rejected food-price rises planned 
by the Communist authorities, also 
opposed by the banned Solidarity 
free trade union, which earlier called 
for a general strike over the issue this 
week. 

Leaders of the unions, indepen- 
dently supported by the govern- 
ment's advisory council for prices, 
said the increases are inflationary 
and would “bring down the living 
standards of working people." 

Western diplomats said they ex- 
pect the authorities to revise their 
proposals for the price rises as a 
result of the union opposition . which 
was broadcast prominently on televi- 
sion. 

But they forecast that the govern- 


ment would take care not to appear 
to have acted under pressure from 
Solidarity, which has urged workers 
to strike nationally for 15 minutes on 
Thursday. 

Solidarity chairman Lech Walesa 
said the position of the new unions 
would not affect the strike call. 

“This changes nothing. The strike 
goes on as planned." be said. 

The rises, the first since last 
February and planned to fail within 
the official target of 13 per cent 
growth in prices this year. w*ere due 
to be introduced in March. 

The government proposed a 
choice between three sets of in- 
creases. which would have raised the 
cost of living by between 3. 1 and 4.2 
per cent and would have permitted 
the lifting of some rationing. 


British nurse pricks finger, gets Aids 


Former agent ‘MI5 spied on Britons’ 


LONDON (AP). - A former British 
intelligence officer was quoted 
yesterday os saying that the security 
authorities have kept files on 
thousands of anti-nuclear activists to 
satisfy* politicians' demands for in- 
fonnaridK.t)'o7BritiLn *s peace , move- 
ment. ■ 

allega- 
tions al^PiUe^ Wiretapping led to 
the banning of a television 


dociimentaiy last week, told the 
Observer that the British counter- 
espionage agency M15 regularly 
broke its strict rules on domestic 
surveillance. 

The agency's undercover work, 
she .-told the weekly, “expanded 
hugely; in the 1970s to take in new 
‘sqf^' taigets. including solicitors,. 
baiTOfers. ‘'journalists anA pressure 
groups." 


LONDON (AP). - A young nurse 
treating an Aids victim in Britain 
accidentally pricked her finger and 
was infected with the disease herself, 
die British Defence Ministry said 
yesterday. 

Tlie Mail newspaper said the inci- 
dent is believed to be the first of its 
kind. It said 33 such “needle-prick" 
cases w*ere reported in the U.S., but 
none resulted in an infection. 

The newspaper also reported that 
the nurse, a woman in her late 20s, 
had referred the matter to the Royal 
College of Nursing, a nurses' asso- 
ciation. in hopes of filing a claim for 
compensation in a move that is ex- 
pected to “make legal history.” 


At least 55 persons in Britain have 
died of Aids, shon for Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Sv*ndrome. a 
potentially lethal disease that ren- 
ders its victims unable to combiat 
infection. Its highest incidence is 
among homosexuals. 

Meanwhile, the publishers of 
"Burke's Peerage." the prestigious 
directory of the British nobility, are 
to exclude sufferers of Aids and their 
close relatives from its new list of 
eligible marriage partners because 
‘‘Aids may not be a simple infec- 
tion... but an indication of a genetic 
defect." publishing director Harold 
Brooks-Baker told reporters }*ester- 
day. 


Body of kidnappe 
Sri Lanka 


'Lebanese hijacker , 
taken to village 


found by reservoir by Dru^ officials 


The Chief Rabbinate of Israel 

NOTICE 


Following upon incorrect press reports and in reply to 
many inquiries, the Chief R^binate finds it necessary to 
issue the following statement: 


tt is prohibited for any Jew to provide semen to 
hospitals. 


It is prohib'rted for a Jewish women to agree to medical 
treatment involving insemination not from her 
husband. 


3) One should not rely on newspaper articles but seek the 
opinion of a Rabbi. 

And let it be the will of the Almighty to heal all sickness as it 
is written in Torah "I will put none of these diseases upon 
thee which I have brought upon the Egyptians: for I am the 
Lord that healeth thee”. 

Mordecai Eliahu, Avraham Kahana Shapiro, 

fUshon Lezion Chief Rabbi of Israel 

Chief Rabbi of Israel 


COLOMBO. Sri Lanka (AP). -The 
bcKiy of a senior government official 
who was kidnapped Friday by Tamil 
guerrillas has been found near an 
irrigation reservoir in Sri Lanka's 
troubled northern province, the 
police said yesterday. 

The official, K.' Gnachandran. 
had been shot through the head, the 
police said. He was found wearing 
the same clothes be was wearing 
when a machine-gun-toting gang 
took him and another public official 
off a bus about SO kilometres south 
of Jaffria. capital of the northern 
province, 

Gnachandran was chief provincial 
administrator of the northeastern 
district of Mulativu and the most 
senior government official killed by 
the guerrillas, officials said. 

*Tlie other official taken frx>m the 
bus. T. Kirubaicilakan, deputy direc- 
tor of plan implementation in the 
Mulativu district, said the abductors 
released him near a railway station 
early yesterday. 

"The gang only wanted the gov- 
ernment agent.” Kirubaitilakan 
said, referring to Goachandran's 
official title. 


BEIRUT (Reuter). - The man who 
hijacked a Middle East Airlines 
Boeing 707 to Cyprus Saturday was 
taken away by officials of the mainly 
Druse Progressive Socialist Party 
(PSP) after the plane returned to 
Beirut «*itnesses said >‘esterday. 

The hijacker. Doreid Hassan. a 
Druse airport immigration official, 
leaped out of the plane in a remote 
unfenced comer of the airport and 
disappeared. 

"He stepped into a white Range 
Rover with PSP officials and they 
headed away towards the (Druse) 
village of Shweifat.” one witness 
said. 

The daily a-5q/zr yesterday named 
three PSP men in the car. PSP offi- 
cials could not be reached for com- 
ment. 

One man was killed and seven 
persons were injured as passengers 
escaped down the emergency chutes 
before the plane took off from 
Beirut. 



^=MIDDLE EAS T = 
ILITARY BALANCE 1984 


The much-antidpated 1 984 edition of the Middle East Military Balance is now available for 
public di^button. The most detailed data base and anal)^ of mifitaiy forces in the Middle 
East available for public distribution, this book surveys strategic events in the region during 
foe preceding year. "An invaluable reference work without peer in any language." — Orbis. 
Middle East Military Balance by Marie A Heller. Dev Tamari and Zeev Eytan is an annual 
pubTfcation of the Jaffee Centre for Strategic Studies. Tel Aviv University, printed and 
distributed by The Jerusalem Post, hardcover, 31 6 pages. PRICE iS 24,500 


U.S. Senate confbrms 
Meese as law official 

WASHINGTON (AP). - Edwin 
Meese. a one-time prosecutor put on 
the defensive by allegations of mis- 
conduct. was confirmed as attorney- 
general on Saturday by the Senate, 
ending a gruelling 13-month con- 
firmation struggle. 

Meese 's confirmation as foe na- 
tion's top law-enforcement official 
was antt-climaaic. It came on a vote 
of 63-31 with opposition Democrats 
casting all the opposing votes. Six 
senators did not vote. 


auto36DX 


JCSS PAPERS — the experts’ opinion 


Tel Aviv University’s Jaffee Centre for Strategic Studies (JCSS) is a leading academic think 
tank on national strategy issues. The following four 1 984 papers are available as a package: 

• Abraham Ben-Zvi.AIHance Polities and Limits of Influence; 

The Case of the U.S. and Israel, 1 975-1 983 

• Shlomi Bad and Ariel Merari, Hie Soviet Bloc and World T«*rorism 

• Israel's Lebanon Policy: Where To? Short essays on challen^ facing Israel in 
Letanon 

• Shai Feldman and Heda Rechnitz-Kijner, Deception, Consensus and War: Israel in 

Lebanon a 


PRICE FOR ALL FOUR PAPERS: iS 9,598 ‘le.Rmu UNIU€RSTV 


JCSS 


jaffee center fbr 
afrotegieshfdcs 



To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post. P.O.B. 81 , Jerusalem 91 000. 
Please send me the JCSS publications indicated below. 

My cheque is enclosed. 

□ MIDDLE EAST MILITARY BALANCE IS 24.500 

□ 1 984 JCSS PAPERS (four) IS 9.598 
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On a good day. foe British Royal Air Force and 
the GFR Air Force can drop as many as 10 tons of 
grain, each sack bundled inside two bigger ones 
for protection and pushed out of the rear of foe 
hedge-hopping planes. 

Some aid workers helping feed Ethiopia's 7.9 
million famine victims contend that the air drops 
arc just an expensive and ev*e-catcbing sideshow. 
But those involved say they are reaching people in 
need to stop them from swelling the refugee 
population. 

Seeds are also being airlifted to the isolated 
peasants in foe hope that they can revive their 
farms if foe rains come. 

After the transport planes had dumped their 
precious cargoes over several runs, hundreds of 
ragged peasants in squads cheered and rushed to 
clear the area. 

Five minutes later the ground was clear and foe 
wheat ready for Soviet helicopters to flv it to even 
more remote areas. 




0(0 


Dr. Wayne Bardin of the U.S. Populatum. Conndl hedds np the 
3.3.-cmtinietre capsnles that are the heart of a new birth-ccMrtrtri 
system that lasts for iSve years and has jnst been approved' by the 
World Healdi Organization. The caps^es are iqjected into the 
woman’s arm. Tbe syringe used in tte prottdnre is seen in Dr. 
Bardin’s hand. (Remerteleirfioto). 


Martial law will continue 
after Pakistani vote today 


LONDON (AP). 7 Martial law will 
continue in Pai^tan even after to- 
day's elections for a civilian parlia- 
ment. the country's president Gen. 
Zia Ul-Haq. was quoted as saying 
yesterday. 

He alro revealed in an interview 
with London's liberal Observer 
newspaper that Pakistan has started 
making enriched uranium. The pap- 
er said this brings Pakistanis “one 
step closer" to acquiring the atom 
bomb, though it quoted Zia as saying 
foe uranium woidd be used only for 
peaceful purposes. 

Pakistan's elections, the first in 
nearly eight years, have Jbeen de- 
nounced by opposition groups as a 
farce. Noting that hundreds of the 
government's opponents have been 
arrested during foe election cam- 
paign, the opposition says the result 
of foe vote v^l be a rubber-stamp 
parliament whose powers even Zia 


acknowledges will be limited. . 

“For a military regime, it's 
damned ea^ to take over, but for a 
military regime to hand over, it's 
next to impossible," Zia, who be- 
.came Pakistan's president after a 
July 1977 coup, was quoted by foe 
Observer as saying. 


Shattered dream , 

Post Sports Staff 

Israel's dream of a pla« m tni. 

Moscow finals of the world junior 

soccer 

just two minutes before the final 
match of the six nation preliminary 
tournev in Sydney yesterday. Alex 
Bnndaio slid home .Australia s Jbird 
goal for a 3-2 victory that left the 
Seal voungsters delinous and^the 
Israeli teenagers rueing what might 

^ a druBttic sad jisrMciU-oiarrrf ^rt ^ 

jadMaae so«aa BiiBBtt IwU-up wbe" rewree 

llie btfi enulwd into the udt 
itfae OBSl was neatsan* d*saDowedj — 
better rf things balfaUwlIg 
rapItsriT- M tbefa- terrinrial adtaaiage «Uh 

*"Thw«Saiiead dawni* a fine 
20 m. by AJon Nalban. After tbe Aasin ^ 
awe tea a 2-1 lead cart) bi the Mcuad ^ 
M tmta back ta be rrmuOtd ^ » Dm 
cqaaBaer. a 32n. dnvt from ^lr Klin- 

oer.TbacaaMtbecridGainnalbls*. 

Isad*s national coadi Yosef Miromowlicn 
who has been stedvfng AnsnaKan lalCDt in 
prepantfoB Ibr the tel WorU Cap qiteinen 
later in the year coonaentedbitterl; •‘Wen es'er 
Oom afler the unfortunate non-gte 
hicidcat. Teams weric for yean to reach Um 
oofr ta hnv teir work nnoed by stupid 

dec»». “We tad ae better of tbe second half 
bat oar ten needs to rdaa more. AnstraBa got 
their dauiGCS to score and took iben. “ 


Terrific bowls 


Zia said the country was in a 
'‘crucial transition period.. . we don't 
want to see the gains thrown away." 
according to the Observer. 

For this reason, he was quoted as 
saying, martial law will be main- 
tain^ until the new government, 
e^qiected to be sworn in next month, 
achieves a measure of stability. The 
newspaper did not further detafl 
Zia's criteria. 


liie president, reported the 
Observer, acknowiei^^ his regj^ 
has been tough, but said it has tried 
to be fair. 


Post Sports Staff 

Israel'-s -women bowlers are 
monoting a tremendous challenge 
for foe rinks title at. the world bowl 
lawn bowls championships currently 
underway in Melbourne. Yesterday 
foe foursome - Rina Lebel. Miri^ 
Jankelowitz, Bernice Katz, Bernice 
POlemer - wrapped up two more 
impressive wins, 27-14 over pre- 
viously unbeaten Scotland and 27-9 
over Argentina. 

At the cod of scfca rounds in the 19 nntlon 
event, tbe Isndiwaiiienliejtait second with II 
Thev' are faraduted with New Zealand 
mkI IreJand, ooe point adrift bom 2Umhabwe. 

Hden Gorton won her first dtaios match. 
b—rtwjt Araen^Ts \larfai GImmnkB 21-1 1 af- 
ter e a rlier going down to 21-15 to Senga 
MeCcoDe of Seathnd. 

Todayhaccsiday. 


Deli^tedHalal 


‘Stress at work endai^ers one’s health’ 


LONDON (Reuter). - The stress of 
work can be a major health hazard 
and those most at risk are miners, 
with police, construaion workers, 
journalists and dentists all high on 
the table drawn up by a British 
university. 

A study by the Institute of Science 
and Technology* at Manchester Uni- 
-veisity. reported in^sterday's Sun- 
day- Tunes newspaper, said stress at 
work can cause hi^ blood pressure 
and lead to heavy'foini^g. depress- 
ion. mental illness and heart disease. 

Experts believe miners top foe 
ubie with an 8.3 rating on foe 10- 
point scale because of their working 
environment, while dentists, who 


have a suidde rate of tvrice the 
national average and a stress rating 
-of 7.3. are often ^ed doctors who 
dislike their reputation as inflicters 
of pain, the newspaper reported. 

Pop musicians, ratii^ 63^ are at 
risk due to financial insecurity, per- 
formance nerves and self-criticism. 
Librarians can count themselves re- 
latively safe at the^batftom. ofstiie 

fobtewtfoZ points: ’ T*;r MjT- 

Reseaichets.bd}^ejiot:enQ^ i^..: 
beiT^ done to protect British em- 
ployees from stress. Troubled work- 
ers in the U.S. are given counselling, 
but Britons are told to “take a walk | 
around the block and breathe deep- 
ly,” the paper said. 


By JACK LEON 
Post Sports Reporter 
HERZLIYA. - Former Egyptian 
squash diampion Moussa Halal. 
richer by SI,3^ from his great “dou- 
ble” on Saturday night at the Gate- 
way International Squash Cham- 
piemships here, says he will definite- 
ly be b^k next year, to defend his 
Open and over-35 titles. 

Halal. 35 - who now lives in Man- 
chester • tcrid me that the victory 
here was his first imemational title 
~'9nce he won the Egyptian Cham- 
Sr 197S. He was 

partiralarly ha|ipy- to succeed this 
time.afrerjiaving finished as runner- 
up at the inaugural pro-squash 
toummnent in in 1983. 


Tbe popBlar Iteel • wbe was loodljr sp. ^ 
ptaoded by the crowd when be received hh **’ 


Soviet seamen reportedly play pied pq>er to whales 


MOSCOW (Reuter). - Soviet sailors coaxed 1,000 ice-bound white wfaaltt to 
freedom by playing them classical music from an icebreaker in the Bering 
Sea. a Moscow newspaper said yesterday. 

The whales were fie^ on Saturday after spending more tiian seven weeks 
trapped by thick ice in Senyavin Sound near the Bering Strait, which 
separates foe Soviet Union from Alaska. 

The newspaper Sotsialistidieskaya Industriya, in a report fix>m the Far 
Eastern dty of Magadan, said the whales showed characteristic timidity by 
refusing to follow foe icebreaker after it cut a nine-kilometre route through 
the ice to them. 

“Then somebc^ remembered that dolphins, foe cousins of whales, react 
very well to music,” foe newspaper said. “Several melodies were tried oat. 
The taste of foe arctic whales ran to classical music.” 

It did not name foe selections that were successful in luring the creatures to 
freedom. - 


prizes— koid> the second EgyptftnsparL-man 
ever to compete in InaeL “Tbec U noOiing 
better dm spnt to bring people together. J 
weaU nmOy Dm to see a r^te interdungc of 
visits between onr two CQoirti1et,“ be said. 

A ustralian IQdd CfflI. 24. beaten by Halal in 
the floai, intends to zetnn next year to try to ' 
reiiain te title. Be b ta oHny fai May and pfaas 
to bMwyBMnn here. 

b bead's Shal Auil won two qud- 
^yiag natciME to reach the nten ebaw of tlia 
S75.090 Ekyptao tensds Grand Prfx. 
ibeir onlKierwcR saCGctoea.” 

JeSDS as their swiaar.r Seveacr said. 


WG beat Portugal 


LISBON (AP). - West ' Germany 
powered their way past hosts Portug- 


al 2^1 (2-0) in a cnidal World Ciuu 
qualifying soccer match here la^ 


Four guerrillas hangedinfran 


TEHERAN (Reuter). - Four guer- 
rillas of foe opposition Mujahedin 
oiganizatioD have been hanged in 
public in the southern Iranian city of 
Shiraz, diplomats here said yester- 
day. 

They confessed on television to 
killing three shopkeepers and were 
hang^ separately outside their vic- 
tims' shops. 

The executions were designed 
both as a deterrent and to reassure 
supporters of the Islamic regime that 
the authorities are taking a recent 
wave of killings by opposition groups 
seriously, the diplomats said. 

At least five government suppor- 


ters have been shot dead in recent 
weeks in attacks attributed to 
opposition gfoups, including a- 
school prindpal ^ot dead in front of 
his pup^. 

Teheran courts meanwhile sent- 
enced 13 persons to' death and more 
than 1,250 to jail terms of up to 30 
years or to detoxification centres in 
four weeks between December and 
January, foe newspaper Etula'at 
said yesterday. 


qualifying soccer match here la» 
nigjit. 

- Hw Wte Gaiuiub. iti^iiig witboat tbeir 
eqxabi, Kart-Hefas ffnmmnrijxif who wk 
down vrith Oo, outm and oatemarted tbe 
FOrtagatoe beCore aeapadly 54,000 crowd for a 
result tout conM ensure th— a place in next 
year’s Mexico Qnalg. 


Aussies humbled 


Bombsexplode dining 
Banglade^inarcdi 


MELBOURNE (Reuter). — Gang- 
ling young fost bowler Wasim 
Aloam hufobled tbe Australian bat- 
ting to msi^ Pakistaa to a 62-run 
victory in the world.championship of 
cricket here yesterday. 

. . Chasing Pakistan's SO-over total 
of 262 for six, Austrsdia were bowled 
outhi 42.3 oveis for 200 after Wasim 
had dismissed the Oxst five batsmen 
to finish with impressive figures of 
fivefor21. 





FLASH UNITS 

Creators of Light 
for Creative 
Photography 


Flash Series in stock: 

Softlite 1 400M, 1600A, 1600M 
Thyristor auto 26SR 
Dedicated ”DX” auto 36DX 
Professional Flash 
autozoom4205G 


I DAKHA; Ban^adesh (AP). - 
I bombs went off as poSticai opposi- 
I tion groups marched Satun^y.eyen- 
ing to demand an end to martial law 
and ftee elections under a neutral 
caretaker government. 

The poBce in Khulna, a soutb- 
western port city, said no one wu 
injured, but that several bombs had 
b^n recovered from the area. 

The march waa oiganized by the 
IS-party opposition alliance and an 
opposition-aligned students group. 

The aliianoe Later blam^ a pro- 
goveminent student for the blasts. 


u lS7cur.«M eoBege strtoit ww 
vtartoally nkaowB until two weeks ago wfam be 
bad a imcdi haul of W for US fai tbe ttalnl Mid 

floal test ^ust New Zeahud, It wk the 

M^Mis^n^aN^ Test and only tta Oftb 
Earfier FaUdan bad got off to a traraandous 

teart in is huifaiy wtth 141' opeafaig 

•rt Mohsiu Kbau 

AiBtraBa and PIAiteai now taava two pg-nte 
I foam two m a tch es tite SMue as champ iiM m iiiHto 
. wbo have onasauM fai hted,wbfiafonrtb-placad 
Ei^fond loft tbdr aoly nsatdi to date aitalRSt tbe 

basts. Only two advance to tlia — mi - 


Hoops in the sky 



DETAINB9.— The Bangladesh i»vy 
has detained a Thai trawier 'with 16 
crewHieif aboard because it was 
fishing on the high seas without a 
valid licence, po^ sources said in 
Dhaka yesteriay. 


BOTH ABOVE ITEMS — PACKAGE PRICE 


1829,900 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


.CODE. 


Dedicated “DX” 

j. y I MuKi-Interface Module System 

*’*■*“■ (Full dedication with major 

AVAILABLE AT; 35 mm SLR cameras) 

PHOTOFILM, 84 Allenby Rd.,Tel Aviv. 

PHOTO SCHWARTZ; 

1 1 Rehov Ben Hillel, Jerusalem. 

IMPORTER; JOSEPH TWENA 

5 Barzilai St., Tel Aviv. Tel. 611615. 


ISRAELI SCOREBOARD 

CStOSS COUNTRY: Yair Sand won tbe 1 14an 
raceattbenatieBalchamidnnAlpsteaaBdia'rd- 
Aviv's Yarkoi park, u a wla g tbe cours e in 
36.SZ ffarUs lUrd sue ees s iv e trbouidi.' 

in toe * meet. Tooier Rsa eT-Biii 
Mlewed hta ta m e, eight seconds adigt-Bdanl- 
atofan beaded Roea Snydga liouie to take toe 
wMnea*s 3.5kB event in 13.04. 
mnilT Tiipntrinnf b-**"*»»*~ 

ASA Tel Aviv 16 ^wdKbr Omani 3. 
TENNIS: Anill Naer and flann BcfBcr vrow toe 
surprise wtBpera of the mitaiitf wmiyiiiiuilifo ' 
toe SBHswamSftNBH Ktakec U ra ft t. Foato. 
seeded Bwgcr di t p fltcJtepeetivftyef top plny- 
en Oriy BWostodd 7:4 and Itabete 
BteHte 44, 7-6 In toe send ttafts and torts: 
Naordefcatal top needed E flo n SIniil 44^7^4 to 
ttencB^eiBil. 


NEW YORK (AP). — It must have 
been the way the stars or foe moons 
of Jupiter were aligned. How else to m 
explain Indiana beating foe f' 
Angela Lakers and Golden State 
New Yoric and San Antonio all win- 
ning on tbe road in tbe same night? 

.. eurionsoutcoiiie of tbe weekert 

•ctiou vtocre 

te Pa ean defe^ toeLakers m-l |3, pcomp. 

tete aatotobtet be taken ttaoBly Ok faBrth 

l *“ *976, -1 douT 
^IMhow toeepUB tUs team. I realty 
•TtoareavervcMithriwf fMi— r. .r«wBT- 

Gate State, 3-25 GB toe road, sururtoui 
New Jersey 131-127,-toe 

Yof*. won 113-iOSat aSSim 

' • — *?*?°*^ HMded ttaSn 
toor tost 'rietary b- u . 

1 FhotatoftnceieTS. • • ; 




MumsBR IZ5; IMlas ivi ir— 
'Thebtagtoa 113 Hootota ^ 

■DefndtiaS. m 
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Talking 

Tough 

Reagan Hurls 
The Harshest 
Broadside Yet 


By HEDRICK SMITH 


Washington 

W ITH Congress preoccupied by budget deficits 
and the jdight of the faimer, the Reagan Ad- 
minlstration suddenly thrust Central Amer- 
ica onto cotter stage last week with a series 
(rf attacks on the Sandinista Government of Nlcaregua. 
In a campaign of rumlntlng polemics aimed at generat- 
ing pressure on Congress to resume aid to Nicaraguan 
rebels. President Reagan and Secretary of State George 
P. Shultz made four major d eclar ations in seven days. So 
strongly did tbqr challeinge the l^tima^ of the Nicara- 
guan Goveniment that some influential members of Con- 
gress wondered If this could be a prelude to a diplomatic 
break with Manapia. Some Admtoistratltti pfflHaia aaiH 
the aim was to avoid a situaUcn that could force a break. 

The President set the thsme in his Saturday radio 
broadcast last wedtend by comparing American aid to 
Nicaraguan “freedom-lifters** to what foreign heroes 
IDk Lafoy^te had done ^ the American Revolution. On 
Tuesday, Mr. Shultz told the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee that Nicaragua was sURiing “btiiind the Iron Cur- 
tain** and asserted: **We have a moral duty to peo- 
ple trying to bring about the freedom of their country.*' 
Later in a speech in San Francisco, he raised the possibil- 
ity of direct American action lllficaragua was allowed to 
-fall into **the endless darkness of Communist tyranny.** 
The high point came Thursday nz^ at Mr. Reagan’s 
news conforence, the first of his second term. In several 
rapid-fire ezthanges. Mr. Reagan all but said he wanted 
the Nicaraguan Government overthrown, though be 
avoided those specific words. Asked if hLsi goal was to re- 
move that Government, be r^ed: “Well, remove it in 
the soise of its present structure, In which it is a Commu- 
nist totalitarian state, and it is not a Government chosen 
by the people.” Aslmd if that wasn’t tantamo unt to se^ 
mg its overthrow,; the Presidrat -hedged: **Not ifvthe ■ 
present .Govemmffltvtould turn around aodsayalIiight;'r 
if tl^ say, ‘upclpil '* and fovlte-Nicaraguan xeb^.into 
the 'Goveniment. 

ffis attadc was harsh. “1 don't think the Sandinistas 
have a dec^ leg to stand cm," be declared. “What th^ 
have done Is totalitarian. It is brutal. cnieL” In Nicara- 
gua. there is c^ose to one-party rule as well as press oea- 
sordiip. hounding of (^ipcments, police informers, harass- 
ment of the Catholic Church and a heavy-handed army 
draft. But wifii cmisiderable private ^iterprise, some fjp- 
position parties and labor unions operaUng modestly, 
and outspoken church and business leaders criticizing 
theSandinisfas, it Is still well short of Soviet totalitarian- 
ism. The President also Ignored the Nicaraguan elec- 
tions last Nov. 4. The most prominent <^ipositicin leaders 
refused to participate because of campai^ restrictions; 
even so, smaller parties managed to win nearly one-third 
ot the seats in fte National Assembly. 

Democratic oltlcs in Congress gnntw»d«?d that the 
latest statements showed the Administration's true 
c(dors. “There’s no Imiger any pretense that what we're 
trying to do is interdict arms to Salvadoran leftists or 
pressure the gnqrtjpietaa Into a more malleable n^otiatr 
ing position,*’ said Representative Michael Banaes, an 
influential Maryland Democrat “I think we gat a 
giinnpga ai the reality of Ronald Reagan, his demoniacal 
view of the Sandinistas and the eiti^t to which he sees 
them as the Central American outpost of the evil em- 



Bladi SUr/JuttH NkIoww (Cootni); Tbe New YWk Ttom/Paul H«wht» 


rection of poliqr. According to (me aide, some national 
security officials have be^ pressing for tbe United 
States to drop its diplomatic recognition of the Sandinista 
Government and to grant political recognition and open 
aid to rebel forces. At his news conference, Mr. Rea^ 
laid out the rationale for such a move. He charged that 
the Sandinistas had betrayed tbe 1979 revolution that 
overthrew Anastasio Somoza Debayle and gone back on 
their promise of free elections and democratic rule. 

American policy, he said, was to help those ousted 
from the old revotuticmary coalition by the Sanrilnl.stas 
and give thtm “a chance to have that democraqr that 
they fought for.*’.For some officials, that would justify 
recognizing people like Eder. Pastora Gomez, formerly a 
Sandinista leader and now bead of a rebel group known 
as the Democratic Revolutionary Alliance. But the Nica- 


raguan Embassy here sought to discredit the 
latest r^l group, the Nicaraguan Democratic 
E^t,.by;.ct»rg^ that it Include someieaders 
(iiawn from Somoza's National Guard. The im- 
mediaterebuttal from Mr. Shultz was that “most 
of the leaders fought in the revolution against 
Somoza.” 

Influential Republican Senators like Richard 
Lugar, the Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
man. and David Durenburger, the Intelligence 
Committee Chairman, have urged tbe Adminis- 
tration to stop trying to get Congress to provide 
$14 million in covert aid throu^ the Central In- 
telligence Agency and provide it openly. But so 
far, the President’s top poli^ advisers, especially Wil- 
liam J. Casey, the Director of Central Intelligence, are 
r^xnted to be adamantly opposed. Some fear that if aid 
became open, Congress would Invoke the War Powers 
Act, inviting new controversies. At week's end. Adminis- 
tration officials were asserting they envisioned no 
change in policy. 

Congr^ also appears to be standing pat. Three 
times the House of Representatives has voted against aid 
to the hflcaraguan rebels, Miifaig the program last year, 
and Democratic lexers contend they have tbe votes to 
block the new drive. 

In the Senate, Senators Lugar and Durenburger 
share the Administration’s overall goals but have 
warned the White House it lacks the votes in the Senate 
Intelligence Committee to revive the program. 


Antl-Sandinista rebels 
. . ■ . .(qieratiiig in Nicaragua; 
TV -ibPresIdent Reagan at 

. .White House news 
' cc^erence last' we^ 


pire,” asserted Representative Stqzhen Solarz, a Brook- 
lyn Democrat. “I think it was a virt^ declaratkm of wax 
against Nicaragua.” 

From the White House perspective, the Reaganr 
Shultz offensive was a dbUberate effort to go over the 
heads of such C<mgressional critics and draw the line cm 
Nicaraguan policy for the electorate, casting the alterna- 
tives in stark terms. The members of Congress, said a 
high official, “will have to stand up and te counted — 
they will have to say whether they back tbe democratic 
forces lighting against the Sandinistas or are willing to 
just let things develop and see the consolidation of a 
Maizist-Leninist r^ime there, serving as a base for tbe 
Soviets and Cubans (m this continent.” 

But well-placed Rqwblican Senate aides say the 
toug^r line also reflects an internal battle over the di- 


The ranning fight 
with Nicaragua 


July 19, 1979. President Anastasio Somoza 
Oebayfe ousted by the Sandinist National 
Liberation Front, ending 42 years of Somoza 
family rule. 

March 18, 1981. Secretary of State Alexander 
M. Haig Jr. says Nicaragua ts first on a Soviet 
“hit list" for domination in Central America. 
April 1 , 1981 . U.S. cuts off aid. saying arms 
destined for El Salvador rebels are funneled 
through Nicaragua. 

March 9, 1982. C.i.A. aerial photographs said 
to show major military construction done with 
Cuban and Soviet aid. 

March 10, 1982, News leaks out of planned 
covert aid by C.i.A. to Nicaraguan opposition 
groups. 

March 15,1 982. Sandinistas declare state of 
emergency, saying they fear U.S. invasion. 

May 4, 1983. President Reagan calls 
Nicaraguan rebels “freedom fighters." 

June 6, 1983. Nicaragua expels three 
American diplomats, accusing them of a 
“macabre plot" to Kill the Foreign Minister. 

June 7, 1983. U.S. closes all six Nicaraguan 
consulates In this country and expels 21 
consular officials. 

Jan. 11, 1984. U.S. Army helicopter pilot killed 
during routine military maneuvers in Honduras, 
by gunfire from across the Nicaraguan border. 
Jan. 11,1 984. Kissinger report on Centra 
America strongly endorses Administration 
policies. 

Feb. 25 - March 30, 1984. Seven ships 
damaged in Nicaraguan harbors by mines that 
U.S. planted. 

April 9, 1984. Nicaragua sues U.S. in World 
Court. 

June 1 , 1 984. Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz meets with Daniel Ortega Saavedra, 
coordinator of Nicaraguan junta, in Managua. 
June 25, 1984. Senate votes to drop covert aid 
to “contras," the anti-Sandinista guerrillas. 

OcL 14, 1984. Press reports existence of C.I.A. 
"primer" for terrorists, which advocates 
‘ 'neutralizing" political enemies. 

Nov. 4, 1984. Mr. Ortega elected president with 
67 percent of the vote. U.S. denounces election 
asa “Soviet-style sham." 

Nov. 6, 1984. U.S. says Nicaragua has 
received Soviet attack helicopters, and that a 
shipment of Soviet fighter jets is headed for the 
country. Nicaragua denies this. 

Jan 18, 1985. U.S. walks out of World Court. 


Major News 

In Summary 


Way Cleared 
For Meese’s 
Confirmation 

For more than a year, tbe Soate 
has CMisidered the nomination of 
Edwin Meese 3d to become Attorney 
General, challenging the former 
Presidenttal counselor OD everything - 
bom bis lawyers* fees to contentions 
that he found Govenmoit jote for 
some people wtx) bad helped out him 
finandally. But last week, his confir- 
mation was btoGlEed until Democrats 
and Republicans resolved their dif- 
ferences on as entirely unrelated 
ocmoeni yesterday. 

' The (l^y b^an when Senate 
Democrats from farm states opened 
a filibuster aimed at tying a vote on 
Mr. Meese to emergency farm credit 
l^islation. Althw^ a tentative 
agreement was worked out Friday 
that would have increased loans to 
farmem for qniiig jdanting and 
toem to obtain, the deal 

fait victim to partisan rancor. The - 
filibuster yesterday, but 

late in the aftenMMn, Senate ma- 
jority leader Bob Dcde and the Demo- 
crats* leado*, Robert C. ByrdofWest 
Vizi^nia, announced another deal, 
one that will allow both Democrats 
land RepuhHrang to attach amend- 
ments to an African relief bill to be 
taken ifp-'tomoirow. 

■The - settlement immediately 
cleared the way for debate on Mr. 



flinnrtiTmt Pm 


Edwin MheseSd 


Meese’s ecmfirziiaticRL 
Earlier, Mr. Dole called the fili- 
buster “bladcmall,” and tbe White 
House accused tlie pemonats of 
• playii^ piditics, something many of 
tim did not dray. ThQr want to 
force farm wte Republicans to take 
positions on propo^ that could 
prove unpo|Milar back home. Their 
actions were also sera as a challenge 
to Mr. Dole and there were bitter ex- 
cfaimges. “I've been here eight years 
and I've never seen it like this, ” said 


Senator Edward Zorinsl^, a Ne- 
braska Democrat. 

Mr. Byrd had accused tbe Republi- 
cans of putting the confirmatira of 
Mr. 14e^ before the farmers and ^ 
telling the “farmers to go to bell. ” 

In Ids radio address yesterday, Mr 
Reagan said raly a “minority” of 
farmers are in severe financial dis- 
tress and that ’’American taxpayers 
must not be ask^ to bail out every 
farmer hopelessly in debt.” “It’s 
time,” he continued, “for others to 
pitdi in and do more — from officials 
at the state level, to banks, private 
groups and individuals in our com- 
munities.” 

In the midst of debate over the 
short-term loans, the Reagan Ad- 
ministratira disclosed tbe details of 
its long-range proposals that would 
eliminate such loans. The bill, un- 
veiled by Secretary of Agriculture 
John R. Block, also would reduce 
subsidies, pha^ out Goveniment 
Storage of crop surpluses and tie 
price supports to free-maitet prices. 
But as tbe divisions in tbe Serate in- 
dicated, and as Mr. Block oaoceded, 
the bill has little chance of passing 
Cragtess in its cuirrat form. 

While the Senate was arguing over 
the farm aid last week, ^ Justice 
Dqnrtmeot was awaiting word of 
Mr. Meese. William French Smith, 
who announced eariy last year that 
be would resign as Attpniey General, 
did not wait and gave his farewell 
speech last wedt. 

“It is purely nimor,“ he said, 
“that 'The Long Goodtqre’ is a Jus- 
tice Depaitmrat documentary.” 

Ward Weighs In 
On Goetz Case 

The man charged with enforcing 
tbe law in New York City had his say 
last week about a man known around 


the world for taking it into his own 
hands. Taking a position chat put hi m 
into conflict with Mayor Koch and at 
variance with the findings of a grai d 
jury. Police Commissioner Benja- 
min Ward said that Bernhard H. 
Goetz, who opened fire on four young 
men on tbe Seventh Avenue I.R.T., 
did not act in self-defense. The so- 
called subway shooter should have 
been indicted, the Commissioner 
went on, “for some level of assault, 
right up to possible attempted mur- 
der." 

Mr. Ward, wbo has had relatively 
little to say about the mucb-dis- 
cussed incident, repeatedly said that 
two of the youths were shot in the 
back — one in the neck and the other 
just below the left shoulder. (That 
youth. Darrel Cabey, remains para- 
lyzed and in a coma; his lasers 
tuve filed a $50 million civil suit 
against Mr. Goetz.) 

“You don’t shoot two people run- 
ning away from you and say it's sdf- 
defense;” Mr. Ward said. 

Mayor Koch recently endorsed tbe 
grand jury’s decision to indict Mr. 
(joetz for gun possessira raly and, 
judging from polls and talk shows at 
least, it seems a popular positira. 
Mr. Ward said he found support for 
Mr. Goetz troubling but hardly 
shocking. 

“I*m not surprised that you can 
round up a lynch mob,” he said. "We 
were always able to do that in this 
country.” 

Asked whether race was a factor in 
the grand Jury’s assessmrat of the 
confrontation between Mr. Goetz, 
who is ^te, and tbe four black 
youths, the city's first black police 
oonunisskmersaid: “I don’t know of 
many things ttmf hap paw in this 
country that don’t have racial over- 
tones, but I can’t point to aqy overt 
situatira involved in that case that I 
can say has racial overtraes.” 


I Comfortless Kind of Federalism 


Washington 

F rom the viewpoint of gov- 
ernors, mayors and other 
local officials, one Supreme 
Court Justice, Harry A. Black- 
mun, rewrote an important part 
of the Constitution last week, 
that dealing with federalism and 
the balance of powers. With 
“rare excrations,” be wrote, the 
Crastitution does not impose af- 
firmative limits on Washing- 
ton’s power to intrude in the af- 
fairs of states and subordinate 
local goverraents. 

The officials' view is not, of 
course, universal. Advocates of 
a strong central government 
contend that Justice Blackmun, 
in writing tbe opinira for a bare 
majority in Garcia v. San Anto- 
nio Metnq>olitan Transit Autbbr- 
simply reinstated, and prx^ 
erly so, a longterm trend. In 
1976, the Court, after decades of 
allowing the Congress to pre- 
empt state fuDcti^ under tbe 
Interstate Commerce Clause, 
ruled 5 to 4 that a Federal law 
bringing some 12 millira state 
and local employees under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was 
unconstitutional. Hie groiiDd 
was tbe lOth Amendment, which 
provides that powers not 
granted to tbe Federal (Sovem- 
ment “are reserved to the 
states.” 

Even before last week, tbe 
Court did not seem inclined to 
broaden tbe 1976 ruling. But 
state and local officials did not 
expect, as Arizona (fov. Bruce 


Babbitt put it, the “finality and 
totality” of last week’s decisioo. 
Again 5 to 4, the Court not only 
denied the states’ request to bar 
the Labor Department from 
bringing transit woikers under 
Federal wage and boor stand- 
ards; it also overruled itself. 
Last week’s opinion did not dis- 
cuss the 10th Amendment. But it 
said that the 1976 approach had 
proved “unworkable.” 

The majority’s judgment that 
the stales were now able to use 
the "political process” to protect 
themselves from Congressional 
encroachment, and the implica- 
tion that the judicia*^ should in- 
terfere only with extreme reluc- 
tance, was challenged by a study 
now under way by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relatious, a nonpartisan 
research oiRanization estab- 
lished by Congress. Governors 
or maj^, S. Kenneth Howard, 
executive director of the craa- 
missira, commrated, can no 
longer command votes from 
their state’s Congressional dele- 
gation as tiiey once did when 
party orgaoizatira was strong. 

Two of tbe dissenting Justices 
took tbe unusual step of suggest- 
ing that the Court might soon 
again reverse itself. Justice 
Lewis A. Powell, another dis- 
senter, used more stingiiig 
terms. Tbe majority, he wrote, 
appeared “to reject almost 200 
years of tbe understanding of the 
constitutional status of federal- 
ism.” ^OHNHERBERS 
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fi-ftmapuMtesgoatter camps outside Cape Tbwp fleeing from riot poUee^w fired tear gas, nibbar bullets and btrdahot at them last week. 


South Africa 
Gets Tough 
With Dissidents 

The reformers deferred to the po- 
licemen in South Africa last week. 
With recent moves by the white^- 
nority Government, cracks had ap- 
peared in the seemingly frozen 
policy of apartheid. But protests by 
Mack squatters against plans to 
move them from a camp near Cape 
Town led to clashes with the police in 
which 18 pec^le died. Later, 13 black 
activists were rounded up in raids 
throughout the country and eight 
were charged with treastm. 


Those who had questioned the pro- 
fessed zeal for reform found new rea- 
sons for their skepticism. “The frag- 
ile image of reasonableness has tS- 
ready cradted," said Patrick Leko- 
ta, spdtesman for the United Demo- 
cratic Front, a multiracial alliance 
that includes the treason suspects. 
The front was formed to combat a 
new Constitution that ^ves people of 
mixed race and those of Asian de- 
scent — but not blacks — limited rep- 
resentation in government. 

President P.W. Botha has also in- 
dicated a willingness to Hisrn« poutp 
ical rights for blacks within an un- 
specified “new forum” but critics 
ocntrasted such a conciliatory ges- 
ture with the jailing of people who 
seek to repre^nt that community. 


The Reagan Administratfon’s pdicy 
of “constructive engagement/* a 
type of quiet diplomacy much criti- 
cized by anti-apartheid leaders, was 
also being sorely tested, as the Siam 
Department indicated last week. It 
said the latest arrests “caz2not help 
prospects for a dialogue, which the 
Government itself said it wants.** 
There wss one minor retreat. 
After the bloodshed in tlw squatter 
camp known as Crossroads, the Gov- 
ernment decided that residents of 
three legal bladt townships near 
Cape Town could stay on and evai 
acquire long leases, instead of being 
moved to a new settlement called 
Khayelitsha, 10 miles aumy. No such 
offerwas made to the squatters, who 
number between 60,000 and 100,000. 


Argentina Shifts 
Economic Team 

Argentina*s inflatian rate in Jamu 
ary alone was 25 percent. With that 
irind of performance, the interna- 
tional hani^g community, wfaidi 
Argentina owes $45 billion, was 
pleased though not completdy sur- 
prised by the resignations last we^ 
of the Government’s two top eco- 
nomic officials. 

Bernardo Grinspun, the Minister 
of Economics, and Enrique Garda 
V^uez, president of the central 
bank, left a month after signing an 
agreement with the International 
Monetary Fund for standly loans in 
exdtange for austerity measures 


Chat would cut the annual inflation 
rate from 600 percent lastDctober to 
300 percent by September. Last- 
month’s rate, more than 1,300 per- 
cent on an annual basis, did not seem 
to point in that direction. 

Mr. Grinspun was replaced by 
Juan Soorrooille, the former Plan- 
ning Secretazy, who created doubt 
there would be any quick impit^ 
meet or any “shock treatment’* to 
bring it about. President Raul 
iUfonsfn saw no change in 
nomic conception” from one miius- 
ter to the other and Mr. SournnuUe 
said there was only one Government 
plan. But he did stress a new effort to 
spur economic growth while fighting 
inflatiOD, the prrt>lem that has 
plagued the Govwnmem since it re- 
placed a military regime in Decem- 
ber 1983. He ssiid Alfredo Concepcidn, 
the former Secretary of Interna- 
tional Commerce who replaced Mr. 
Garda V&zquez, also pieced coop- 
eration with the creditor banks. The 
I.M.F. now has a mission in Buenos 
Aires asses^ whether to release 
more of a standby loan of $1.4 billltvi. 
Also at stake is $4.2 billion in new pri- 
vate loans. 

Israel Makes 
Hussein an Offer 

Simply by holding their first meet- 
ing devoted to the Middle East in 
seven years, the United States and 
the Soviet Union last week made dip- 
lomatic waves. Israel, v^ch is 
determined to ke^ the Russians out 
of le^ooal peacemaking, tendered a 
new offer of direct talks to King Hus- 
sein of Jordan. “We are not looking 
for a show — we are looking tor a dia- 
logue,*’ said Israd’s Prime Minister 
S htmnn Peres. ^ said he was 
“ready to go to Amman/’ the Jordar 
man capital, or to see the King in 
Jerusalem so Hussein can **an- 
nounce whatever is on his mind/’ 
The allusion was to the King’s agree- 
ment this month with Yasir Arafot, 
the Palestinian leader, on a frame- 
work for negoriatiODS with Israel. 

Mr. Peres made his remarks dur- 
ing a three^lay state visit to Italy, 
which included a cordial 40-minute 
ma<»ting with Pope J(^ Paul n. Mr. 
Peres said the P(g)e also would be “a 
welcomed guest” in Israel. Diplo- 
matic recognition by the Vatican 
was discussed with Agostino Cardi- 
nal Casaroli, the Vatican secretary 
of state. But there was no change ly 
the Vatican, which insists on an in- 
ternational status for Jerusalem and 
stresses the rights of Arab Palestin- 


ians, many of whwn are Christian. 
Later, visiting Bucharest, Mr. Peres 
met twice with Rumania’s President 
Nicolae Ceausescu, who had also re- 
ceived Mr. Arafat this month. 

AS for the Sovtet-American talks. 
Assistant Secretary of Sute Richard 
W. Muzi:^ and Vladimir P. Polya- 
kov, a senior official in the Sowtt 
Foreign Miniscxy, cwiferred for nine 
and a half hours in Vienna. The State 
Department said tlie talks produced 
no agreements, exc^ a cosunued 
desire to see the Iran-Iraq war set- 
tled. The discussions, proposed by 
President Reagan in Sept^ber at 
the United Natitns, were part of the 
tentative thaw in relations with Mos- 
cow that produced the agreement to 
meet in Geneva next month to re- 
sume r^otlatons on arms contixA. 

Pakistan to Vote 
TheZiaWay 

Gen. MtAammad Zia ul-Haq 
seized power in Pakistan in 1977 and 
has ruled under martial law ever 
since. Voting tcmionDW and Thurs- 
day for a National Assembly and 
provincial legislatures could be a 
st^ toward civilian rule, as General 
Zia has promised, but none of his op- 
ponents believe It. Last week, hun- 
dreds of them were clapped into jail 
to halt a campaign for a beyoott. 

General Zia’s credibility problem 
arises principally from promises 
made, then withdrawn, for an end to 
martial law. He has also refosed to 
make clear what powers the new as- 
sembly would have and has barred 
pc4iti<^ parties bom running as 
such. Hoice the opposition’s efforts 
to pezsuade votera to stay a way brxn 
**sham” Sections. In addition to de- 
tainlQg possibly as many as 1,500 
political militants, the Government 
confined more than a dozen leaders 
to their localities, many under bouse 
arrest. General ^ said he would be 
satisfied edth a 40 percent turnout. 
Oig>osition leaders are hoping for 
less tkan 10 perc^t. 

The increased tensioo between 
General Zia and the politicians did 
not angur well for the political stabil- 
the United States has been healing 
the electioDS will foster. Vashlngtcm 
feels Pakistan is already under some 
threat as a result of the Soviet mili- 
tary presence in neighboring Af- 
g^isunistan and has stepped up eco- 
nomic and military aid. 


Henry Gini^ 
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The Israeli Withdrawal Is Followed by Methodical Killing, but as Yet No Bloodbaths 


Lebanese Army Is Hailed 
But Not as a Conquerer 


By JOHN KIFNER 


SIDON, Lebanon — Seldom has an army been more 
loved for less. When the Lebanese Army’s new 12th Bri- 
gade rolled Into Sidon last weekend, e^Ung 32 months of 
Israeli occupation, it was not so mu^ a mlUtary maneu- 
ver as a carnival, with cheering dvUians piled hi^ atop 
the tanks and grinning soldiers sporting carnations In 
their rifle muzzles. A sheep was ritually slaughtered in 
edebration. 

In truth, the Lebanese Army bad little to do with the 
liberation of Sidon. Israel, disillusioned with its adveop 
tore in Lebanon and shaken by Increasing attacks by un- 
derground Shiite Moslem militants, pulled out on its own 
as the first part of a planned three^stage withdrawal. 

These days the Ld»nese Army does not deploy any- 
where without a lot of promises that nobody will be shoot- 
ing. It took months of negotiations to get Christian and 
Druse militiamen to staiKl down from their squabbles so 
the army, the least bellicose armed group in the country, 
could move down the coastal highway, to lounge along- 
side its vehicles imtil the Israelis decided to go away. 

Thus, the army was less a symbol of the authorl^ of 
the fatally flawed central Government than a token of the 
desire for peace between the factions in Sidon. Zn Leba- 
non, this was considerable progress and in this hopeful 
spirit, the army was welcomed. 

Thus far, the intercomraunal bloodbath that the Is- 
raelis predicted would follow their departure has not ma- 
terialized. Instead, there has been methodical killing of 
local gunmen seen as “collaborators” with the Israeli oc- 
cupiers, and stepped-up attacks on the Israeli forces 
along their new defense lines. This has led to tou^ Is- 
raeli reprisal raids last week against Shiite villages in 
which at least five Lebanese were killed and 13 houses 
were bulldozed. 

The Lebanese Army, meanwhile, was twice embar- 


rassed, first by thousands of rifle-waving Shiite funda- 
mentaUsts vrtw swarmed torough their cbeckpoinis, 
burning Lebanese flags and putth^ up Iranian ones, and 
later by Israeli troops who rudely pushed the soldiers 
aside as they returned to the area tfa^ had racated to 
raid the village of Zrarlye. 

If the Lebanese army was the most visible and least 
effective force in South Lebanon, the shadowy National 
Resistance Front was the most ln:^)ortant. It was Impos- 
sible to estimate the tactical strength of the loosely or- 
ganized clandestine organization. But the Israelis bad 
evidently withdrawn into a horny's nest. 

While the Sidon area had accountod for only about 10 
percent of the attacks on Israeli troops, the new lines are 
stretched along the cluster of villages in the KUite heart- 
land between Tyre and Nablteye known as the “arc of 
resistance.” These villages had risen agalzut the Pales- 
tinian guerrillas before the 1982 invasion and at first wel- 
comed the Israelis with rice and flowers. 

Ignorance and arrogance, including a riot ignited 
when an Israeli armored convoy bn^ through themost 
sacred Shiite religious procession, helped to turn the Shi- 
ites into an enemy more lethal than the Palestinians had 
ever been. 

The resistance, based largely on religious and family 
ties among Shiites, traditionally Lebanon’s imdercJass, 
has proven difficult to penetrate. After 10 years of- dvil 
war, the SUites, living in ideal guerrilla country and 
well-stocked with arms and explosives, are adept at set- 
ting roadside bombs and mounting sniper attach. Israeli 
troO!» huddle in hi^ mounds of din beside the high- 
ways. fearful of suicide car-bombera. On patrol, tb^ 
hunker down over their weapons, ready to fire in all di- 
rections. 

The South Lebanese Army, which the Israelis once 
touted as tbe friendly force that would take ever the araa, 
is collapsing. Its widely hated, Israeli-^d troops are 
deserting or getting killed or captured. Israelis telleve 
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Lebanese civUlans swarming aboard a Ldunese Army tank in Sidon last weelMod 
following Israeli troop withdrawal from the dty. 


that at l^t a third of its estimated strength of 2,000 has 
evaporated. 

Id addition to these main contenders, tbe south, Ufcft 
the rest of Lebanon, is B cra^ quilt of ethnic groups, each 
fearful of the others. Sidon is predominantly Sunni Mos- 
lem, with a scattering of Greek Orthodox and Maronite 


GathoUcs. -^In- the ridg^nes 
above the town, Maronite vil- 
lages run to the Christian 
mountain stmighold of Jez- 
zine, wfaidi the Israelis have 
not yet evacuated. Just to tbe 
south bc^ Shiite agricultural 
districts that grow oranges, ba- 
nanas and tcSacco. 

Local hfoslems and Chris- 
tians have been talking for 
montiis in hopes of avoiding a 
reprise of the massacres in tbe 
Sbuf Mountains after tbe Israe- 
lis withdrew in 1983. Centuiy- 
old tensions there between 
Druse and Maronites were ag- 
gravated when tbe Israelis 
armed both sides. 

Sidon residents, still cele- 
brating the end of the Israeli 
occupation, were Jolted on 
Monday when several thou- 
sand Shiite fundamentalists, 
led by the BezboUafa, or Par^ 
of God, rolled into town, bran- 
dishing weapons and calling 
for an Islamic rqmblic. 

“They spoiled our jqy,” 
said a young woman in Ultra- 
suede. manning the busy tele- 
phones at the mansion of Dr. 
Nazih Bizrih, the chief 
notable and par-Hntyi^ taiy 
d^ty who bad established a 
reputation by denoun cing the 
occupation. The Hezbollah 
have little support here. The 
main Shiite militia is Amal. 

Sidon was quiet after the 

Hezbollah left, save ftor the dis- 
1.. 11 * -vji j V ^ .. <»very each morn^ of the 

buUet-nddled body of a ‘’collaborator” or t^Thev^ 
Uttle pity. warned them," said DrTEtolh. 
Before the Israelis left, we told those whose hands wera 
bloody to 1»V8 town." He added, “ntey^^d 
agents. We do not want to dirty our town any more^t 
we cannot protect those who caused bloodshed!^’ 
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Some Administration Officials Hope Friendly Persuasion Will Convince the Chilean Leader to Ease Up 


Has the U.S, Softened Its Line on Pinochet? 


By LYDIA CHAVEZ 


SANTIAGO, Chile ~ The Chilean Govenunent's nor- 
mally tacltorn pifollc face seemed almost cheerful last 
we^ after the visit of Langhorne A. Motley, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter^Amerlcan Affairs. Dis- 
cussions with the Americans, an official communique 
said, “developed In the climate of great cordiality, un- 
derstanding and reciprocal interest.’’ Even the p^ce 
band added its bit, offering a short rendition of Yankee 
Doodle at the changing of the guard at the presidential 
palace. Mr. Motley, for his part, also seemed pleased. 
“The destiny of Chile is in CWean bands,” he said as he 
departed — “in good hands.” 

As Mr. Motley’s public statements suggested, the 
Reagan Admislstratkm may be taking a more condZia- 
tory stance after months of increasingly critical com- 
ments about the Government of Presidrat Augusco Pino- 
diet. “I think he ^tabllshed rai^rt that wasn’t there,” 
a diplomat said. “It reinforced our policy of beliig noi- 
tral.” Only three months ago, tbe some diplomat had 


said that United States criticism was bound to increase . 

Diplomats here indicated that a policy debate was 
under way in tiie Administration between offidais who 
argue for stronger action and those who favor friendly 
persuasion to t^ to keep General Pinochet to his own 
timetable of stei^ing down In 1988. At the very least, an 
official said, Chile will get increased attention in tbe next 
four years. The new Interest, the dij^omats said, arises 
ftom concern that General Pinochet's tuid-Une tactics 
may unwittingly strengthen and radicaUze the left. 

But it is undear how the Unit^ States could to 
influence the Chileans, If anything, Mr. Motley’s visit 
confused the picture rather than reinforcing a dear 
policy line. In the last six months the State Department 
has repeatedly expressed its "concem” over General 
Pinochet’s crackdown on his critics. To back t^ up, the 
United States abstained recently on an Inter-Americas 
Development Bank loan for Chile, making d^ its un- 
happhm with Chile’s human rl^its rec^. 

However, future loans from intrnnational lending 
agencies ai^iarently were not dlso^sad with General 
Pinochet a^ other Government offldais. There was a 


brief mention of the current ban on selling arms to' Chile, 
but tbe thrust of this discussion has not been 
Backing away from tbe State Department’s previous exr 
presslons of ccsicem, Mr. Motley spoke dlplo^tically of 
Washington’s interest in the country’s development 

Censors Clamp Down 

When a local reporter asked the American official 
for his thoughts about tbe Plqodiet Government’s press 
censorship, Mr. Motley referred to tbe size of the crowd 
at his airport press conference. *Tve bim in a lot of 
countries where you couldn’t gather this many people," 
he said, adding that in “generic terms,” freedom of the 
press is of course a fundamental step In the transition to 
democracy. For Chilean journalists. Mr. Motiey’s obser- 
vation was hardly comforting. Until early last winter, the 
press was neariy free of censorship. Then Genera] Pino- 
chet damped CO new controls-^ dosed down six maga- 
zines that were emsidered to be overly critical of the 
Government. OppositlQu leaders now conqJain of having 
virtually no way to communicate with siqipozten, while 
reports on Government policies and programs ore avail- 


uoiieo acaces cnaosm has had inn 
yjjj^themii^ 

Wdled at criticism, paitlculaiy from ft 
Jeywy. Moreover, few. if any, visitors t 

^ in«)tession tha 
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maka to improve 
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Thatcher Chose Her Words With Care During Last Week's Visit to Washington 



sa 



Between 

Friends? 


Bv R.W. APPLE Jr. 


• London 

clicked almost from the start; she has al- 

■ ways called him “Ron" and he has always called 

■ her ‘'Margaret.” So it was no surprise when 

-■ Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher described 

herself as one of President Reagan's greatest fans before 
frying to the United States last week. It was no surprise, 
either, whoi she lavishly praised him in her addins to a 
joint meeting of Cmigress. 

But there were elements in her speech and in what he 
said later, less noticed in Washington than In London, 
that demonstrated the disagreements that can arise out 
of differing perspectives, even between close friends. 
The same thing happened in 1983, when the Prime Minia- 
te reacted angrily to what she described later as the pre- 
cipitate and almost certainly unnecessary American in- 
vasion of Grenada. 

First there was the matter of the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, better known as “Star Wars." Knowing that it 
was close to Mr. Reagan’s heart, and convinced like him 
ttot the Soviet Unimr is working on a similar plan, she 
placed herself solidly behind it. But there was an impor- 
tant qualification ; she made it clear that she favored the 
development of the system but not yet its deployment. 

According to key members of her staff, Mrs. 
Thatcher Is not eager to see in place a system that mi^t 
well make irrelevant Britain’s enormous investment in 
an independent strategic deterrmit. But, like her hero, 
TKfinston Churchill, she puts the “special relatioiship" 
with Washington ahead of all other consideratlaDS, and 
she was determined to avoid as mudi as possible any 
cttiflict over weapons systems. 

Another tickli^ quKtion was the effect of the Amer- 
ican deficit and high interest rates m the British econ- 
omy and those of the rest of Europe and of the developing 
nations. Here the Prime Minister resorted to ^rtiat rn^^t 
be called pre-emptive praise. Well aware that there is as 
yet no consensus in Washington on how to reduce the defi- 
cit, she warned of the dangers posed by the strong dollar 
and then offered praise for “your effoiits to reduce your 
budget deficit," as if the reductions had>been agreed 
upon. 

Differences Over Economics 

She thus avoided criticizing her key ally and at the 
same time mollified to some degree those in her own 
party who in the week before her departure had urged 
■ -her, quite. publicly,^to .talk .tough 
Whether she did so ia her private session wiib hfr. Rea- 
gan is not kzpwn, but 1^ remarit s at his news conference 
~#hile she dh'her'Wkyhbme were seized upon here as~ 

a sl^ of fidlure. 

In response to a question about the strong dollar that 
had no pa^cular reference to Britain, Mr. Reagan as- 
serted that “our trading partners in the world have not 
caught up with us In economic recovery" and com- 
mented ttet ' have a ways to go in changing some rU 

gldltles in their customs end their methods of doing busi- 
ness and in industry.” 

The message, according to British newspapers and 
television, was that Britain should “stand on your 
two feet,” as Tbs Standard put it. In response, the pound 
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Prime Minister Thatcber and President Reagan outside White House with, from left. Defense Secretary Welnb^er, 
nationa] security adviser Robert C. McFarlane, arms control director Kenneth L. Adelman, Secretary of State Shultz. 


fell farther oa inteznatlonal maricets, a leading London 
broker said that it “will go on fail^," and Roy Hatters- 
ley, the opposition spokesman on the economy, d^ared 
that “the reward for her open Infatuation has b^ a slap 
in the face." 

Unless she has changed her mind in the last year, 
Mrs. Thatcher differs profoundly with the President's 
economic policies. She said in an Interview in January 
1984 that she would never put Into effect a poiiQr like his, 
“year after year piling iq) not only debt but year after 
year piling up bigger ai^ bigger burdens of Interest pay- 
ments on public e9q>enditures.” 

Despite the sigteficant similarities of their views on 
such matters as the threat of Communism and the need 
to cut back on big govemmmt, Mr. Reagan and Mrs. 
Thatcher in fiict have very oiariced differences. She, for 
example. Is notably well educated, with a science degree 
from Oxford and qualifications as a lawyer, and she has a 
decided intellectual bent, sometimes quoting lengthy 
passages of poetry from memory during private coover- 
satim. He has never been particularly bookish, relying 
more on instinct. 

Their styles are different too. She is a woilcaholic, 
blessed with stamina that defeats aides 25 years younger 
than she. She sleeps only about four hours a night. In 
December, she insisted to groggy aides upon arriving in 
Remolulu in the middle of the ni^t on the way from Pe- 
king to Washingtou, that she must see Pearl Harbor. He 
works short hours and likes to relax. 

She is a centralizer, a Prime Minister who not only 
dominates her cabinet like no other prime minister in 
this omtuiy but also is attempting to exert control over 
.tra ditionally in dependent2o<gdjjayen^ He is a dele- 
gator, a President who seeks to set broad policy goals 
and leave the details to others and who wnuld like to re- 


tum many hederal fuhctfoiBTO''ih^^tates.' — - 

She relies upon boldness and grasp of her material to 
win the respect of political colleagues axtd the voters, he 
more upon charm. 

For all of that, however, Mrs. Thatcher has suc- 
ceeded in bolstering the “special relationship” between 
London and Washingtmi. In the view of most British com- 
mentators, it is stronger now than at any point in the last 
three decades. It does not always pay dividends, but few 
here doubt that American support for the British cause in 
the Falkland war, to name just erne recent case, was 
worfii all of he^ efforts. 


Europe Finds 
More to Like 
In ‘Star W ars’ 

By JOHN VINOCUR 

Paris 

F or a long time, America's leading allies looked 
at President Reagan’s Strategic Defense Inltiap 
five with reluctance, skepticism, and confusion. 
It was unfeasible, or a new round in the arms 
race, or another case of the United States’s throvdng 
technology at a problem when its political ingenuity fails. 
But as the March 12 start of the Unit^ States-Soviet 
arms talks In Geneva nears, an Important time for allied 
solidarity, a less critical attitude toward the space-ba^ 
defense system seems to be emerging. Judged by the dis- 
putes of the past few years over gas pipelines or Olympic 
boycotts. Star Wars has the feel of potential vexation, but 
hardly titet of trans-Atlantic divorce. 

The -mockuig talk of Washington’s science-fiction 
dreams of invulnerability, going back to Mr. Reagan’s 
announcement of the plan two years ago, is receding, re- 
placed in Europe by ^cussions of the shared technology 
and industrial devel<q>ment to come out of research on 
the defense system. During a period wh^ a healthy 
United States seems to be widening its technological 
lead, the tendency ammig the British. French and West 
Germans in alliance matters is less to confront the Amer- 
icans and more to act as counsel and friend. In late 1983, 
when Europe was shaken by resistance to the deploy- 
ment of American nuclear weapons, the allies’ reflexes 
went in the direction of visibly taking distance from the 
United States; now those reflexes seem to wa!m against 
the pot^tial for estrangement. On Star Wars, the three 


principal allies have positions that are increasingly simi- 
lar. They worry about the possibility that the proposed 
defense system could violate the existing antlbalUstic 
missile treaty, about the plan’s potentially negative ef- 
fect on conventional defense In Europe, and Its complies- 
tions, in the long term, for America's relationships both 
with Che Soviet Union and its friends. But without com- 
mitting themselves to the harder matters of testing and 
deployment, the three countries have come, more or less, 
to accept Che research phase of the missile defense pro- 
gram. The support Is explicit from Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher of Britain, who reiterated it in Washing- 
ton last week, and it is forthcoming, although in some- 
what more qualified terms, from Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of West Germany. Lord Carrington, NATO’s Secre- 
tary General, has also come on board. The French re- 
main publicly critical of any defensive systems in space 
(which, in the long run, would make their force de frappe 
obsolete), but they have signaled privately that they are 
not going to campaign against the research. 

The Pentagon’s Line 

The allies are undoubtedly not yet prepared to follow 
Fred C. Ikl6, the Under Secretary of Defense for policy, 
who indicate last week that more than just research 
was involved. He told a Senate subcommittee that anti- 
missile defense was “not an optional program" but was 
“central" to long-range American military' planning. 

As quid pro quo for allied support for at least for the 
research ph^e, the United States has reasserted chat the 
independent French and British nuclear forces have no 
place in the Geneva discussions; and, judged by some 
American experts as being better protected against 
scientific leaks than either Britain or West Germany, 
France could also become a research subrantractor. 

The support for Star Wars research has become firm 
at an important time. A number of analysts, including 
Thierry de Montbrial, director of the French Institute of 
International Relations, see the possibility of a Soviet at- 
tempt to mount a new psychological offensive aimed at 
Europe in connection with the Geneva talks. Mrs. 
Thatcher, in Washington, said flatly, “we shall face such 
a move.” Outside of direct threats to wreck the talks if 
space defense research proceeds, the most obvious 
Soviet gambit being discussed is one that would link a 
Soviet offer to drastically cut or eliminate the SS-20 mis- 
siles aimed at Western Europe in exchange for cancella- 
tion of the Strategic Defence Initiative and the removal 
of the Pershing-2 and cruise missiles the Allies have de- 
ployed as a counterforce against the SS-20's. 

The likelihood of an official Western rejection of such 
a proposal seems clear since the Europeans have tacitly 
lined up with research on space-based systems, and 
President Reagan has excluded research on the program 
from the bargaining in (jeneva. But a Soviet offer to 
trade SS-20’s for an American defensive system that may 
never succeed would tempt many Europeans, and test 
Mr. Kohl and Mrs. Thatcher. Over the last months, the 
groups in Europe that call themselves the peace move- 
ment have been very quiet as the NATO deployment 
went forward without an increase in international ten- 
sions, and resumption of the arms control talks was an- 
nounced. Star Wars, in particular, has been a difficult 
issue for them because the proposed system has few 
emotional hooks: defensive, nonnuclear, and disem- 
bodied, it is stationed in space rather than a Belgian or 
British backyard. But the notion of a Soviet-sponsor^ 
trade could be a new rallying point, and Frank AUaun, 
vice president of Britain’s C^paign for Nuclear Disar- 
mament, has described reported Soviet hints about such 
an offer as sounding “generous and sen sible to me ." 

To the extent that they are willing to defend — or not 
oppose — Star Wars research, the allies have made clear 
that their success in countering a political offensive will 
be in direct proportion to the consistency of the American 
presentation of the plan. So far, this has not been the 
case. Bargaining chip, or no bargaining chip; total pro- 
tection from nuclear attack, or more prosaic disincentive 
against pra-emptlve first strikes: the Administration 
seems to have trouble making up its mind. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the skepticism aiul uncertainty that the 
Allies have felt from the start in relation to Star Wars has 
not been dissipated all their more positive sounding 
“wait-and-sees" of the past few weeks. 


Guerrillas Try to Regroup for a Summer Offensive 


Cambodian Rebels Are Pushed Into Thailand, and a Corner 




ResldMits of a Cambodian 
resistance camp at AmplI fleeing 
into Thailand In advance 
of a Vietnamese 
assault last month. 



$ygma/AUlB Nogues 


By BARBARA CROSSETTE 


BANGKOK, Thailand — After a three-numth swe^ 
of their bases by' Vietnamese troops, it was time last 
week for Cambodia’s displaced guerrilla armies to reas- 
sess their strategies. Aware of their need to matntarn 
poWHeai and military credibility and foster a more effec- 
tive unity If their war Is to continue, the three loosely 
allied rebel groups are already making changes. 

. Fw six dry winter seascos, since Vietnam Invaded 
ramhndia in 1978 and overthrew the Communist Khmer 
Rouge Government headed by Pol Pot, the Vietnamese 
troops and their Cambodian allies have harassed the 
rebels: But during the long summer rainy seasons, the 
three groups — the Khmer Rouge Communists and the 
non-Communists, the Khmer Praple’s National Libera- 
tion Front and the fofrees of Prince Norodom Sihanouk— 
have hit back fixnn their bases on the Canfoodian side of 
the border with Thailand. Ind^>teident observers in the 
Offihftrtian fffl pi t?i , Phoom Pfflh, say that no fnoylnce . 
has been immune from rebel attack. The border camps 
were sometimes emptied by Vietnamese guns, only to be 
rebuilt wb&i the rains came. And the resistance forces 
grew as Cambodians deserted to the border. 

This year, however, Vietnam turned up the pressure. 
For the first time, It did not st<q> at the easy targets, the 
sprawling camps of the National Liberation Front, biit 
went for Khmer Rouge mountain hideouts. Several of 
their mrr mfmd posts In western Cambodia with sur- 

prising speed. . 

What have the Vietnamese won or the rebels lost? 
Diplomats and mihtaTy offi^als in Bangkok say the an- 
swers cazmot be known until the rains coihe again and 
capadtie and Vietnamese defenses are tested 
anew. For the moment, the Viemamese hold a string of 
ezn^ rebel camps. Nearly ^,000 of the guerrillas’ fol- 
lowers have fled into Thailand, usually well ahead of a 
Vietnraese assault. This classic guerrilla fade-away 
tactic, fanuUar ih Vietnam’s own histozy, has kept casu- 
altltt low ^ deprived Hanoi’s troops of bounty. Report- 
ers who watched recent evacuations saw rebels in clean 
uniforms entering Thailand with livestock and weapons. 
The Khmer Rouge brought elephants. 

'■ Some guerrUlas have already returned to their bor- 
der bases. Last week, tiie National Liberatim Front was 
rraoitedly back at Nong Chan, which had bera overrun 
in Nowmber, and in part of Rlthisen, wMch was at- 
tacked at Christmas. 

But'the Vietnamese sweep, whatever its long-term 
■effect, as a severe p^chological shock, rebel lead- 
ers have- conceded. The non-Communist groups learned 
the *xpy of large* vulnerable bases vntbin sight 

of a vastly superior enemy. Prince Sihanouk, the coali- 
tion’s president, and Ste) Sann, its prime, minister and 
head of the; National Liberation Front, have announced 
new tactics^ The days of comfortable camp life are over, 
th^ ^d. Old commanders such as Dlen Del, a near-leg- 
endary- resistance gmeral who tended a rose garden at 
his border home, have been discredited. Hencdtoith. the 


strug^e is to be fought with hit-and-run raids deep inside 
Cambodia. At a i^iortedly tense meeting, Gen. Sak Sut- 
sakban, the rebel chief of staff, issued the new orders to 
leaders of the front. “Thus, a new page of history of the 
front has turned,” said a commentary by his followers. 

Gliding flie Khmer Rouge 

For the Khmer Rouge, Vietnam’s offensive may 
have had more effect on the lives of civilians on the 

tactics of the guerrillas, who never built l^ge camps or 
sought pitched battles with the Vietnamese. This year for 
the first time, they sent their families into Thailand and 
requested aid from iniemational agencies. The Khmer 
Rouge cadres still try to control omtact between their 
followers and “outsiders." In Cambodia, their camps 


had been impenetrable ; their people, if not living In ca{^ 
tivity, were reportedly kept in a state of paranoia. In 
Thallazid, however, life is already different. Khmer 
Rouge civilians, and some armed guerrillas who accom- 
panied them, are beginning to talk with strangers. Their 
accounts indicate that political “re-education" has al- 
ready begun in their mountain hideaways to give them, 
the largest and most heavily armed rebel faction, an ac- 
ceptable international face. The Khmer Rouge, known 
for their brutal, leveling, anti-urban, anti-intellectual 
rule under Pol Pot — when as many as two million people 
may have di?d from starvation and disease (»' heea ex^ 
cuted — now talk about the return of funily life, the 
resurgence of education and folk arts and the "moder- 
ate" leadership of Khleu Samitftan. A French-educated 


intellectual, he is the vice president and foreign affairs 
f^kesman of the rdiel coalition. 

For Thailand, Vietnam’s large-scale presence on the 
border has increased the slight, although real, danger of 
brushes with Vietnamese troops, which have already 
taken Thai lives. Moreover, it has multiplied the prob- 
lems of the already huge refugee Influx. The United Na- 
tions and a host of Intematii^ organizations provide 
aid, but Thailand has the difficult task of policing the bor- 
der area, where reftigees report robb^ and bribery 
flourishing. Last week, two people died vbea Thai troops 
pursued Illegal residents at a closed refugee camp. One 
man was shot. A young woman died of suffocation in a 
water tank where she was hiding, evidently in hopes of 
escaping the seemingly endless war. 
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Judge Orders 
Zaccaro to 
Pay With Time 

A'20-minute appearance in a Man- 
hattan courtroom last week may or 
maynot have ended what one of John 
A. Zaccaro’s lawyers called his “sea- 
son in the light/' 

Mr. Zaccaro, who pleaded guilty 
on Jan. 7 to a misdemeanor fraud 
charge, was sentenced to perform 
150 htHirs of community service for 
his part in a fraudulent real estate 
deal. The state judge in the case said 
there was ‘‘little or no chance” Mr. 
Zaccaro. a real-estate and insurance 
broker, would ever again stand ac- 
cused of criminal involvement, but 
“that does not mean that some sanc- 
tion should not be imposed.” 

Mr. Zaccaro's wife, Geraldine A. 
Ferraro, the former Democratic 
Representative from Queens who 
last year was her party’s Vice-Presi- 
dential nominee, did not appear in 
court. She sent a letter to the judge. 
Acting Supreme Court Justice 
George F. Roberts, asking for leni- 
ency and blaming most of her hus- 
band’s difficulties on the intense in- 
terest in her family’s finances that 
stemmed from her nomination fo run 
with Walter F. Mondale. 

In a subsequent interview, she said 
she and her husband had been 
“snookered” by a former associate 
of Mr. Zaccaro’s, Harold Farrell, a 
defendant In a related case. As a re- 
sult, she said, “John is going to be a 
little bit more careful.” After plead- 
ing guilty in his case. Mr. Farrell 
last week was sentenced to three 
years’ probation and fined $1,000. 

Mr. Zaccaro said he hoped the sen- 
tencing would end the “microscopic 
viewing by the press and people in 
general,” but that might not be the 
case. The New York Secretary of 
State’s offfice last week said it was 
preparing a complaint and he would 
be sul^poenaed to appear at a bearing 
to determine his fitness to hold a 
real-estate brokerage license. 

First of Cubans 
Sent Back Home 

Only hours after the last l^al ob- 
stacle to their di^xutation was lifted 
last week, 23 Cuban aliens were put 
on board a chartered Boeing 727 at 
Dt^bins Air Force Base northwest of 
Atlanta for a two-hour flight to Hava- 
na. The 23 men, 16 of whom had 
asked not to be returned to Cuba, are 
the first of more than 2,7tM> refugees 
who the Government of Fidel Cakro 
has agreed to repatriate, in return 
for Washingtcm’s resumption of a 
normal immigration policy. 

The 2,746 were among the more 
than 120,000 Cubans who fled on the 
Freedom Flotilla from the fishing 
village of Mariel four years ago. 
Most of them have settled in nicely, 
immigration authorities say. But 
those classified by Washington as 
“exclndable aliens” ended up in the 
Federal peniteniary in Atlanta or in 
jails or mental institutions else- 
where, undeportable because Cuba 
would not take them back and unr- 
eleasable because of their criminal 
past, mental records or criminal ac- 
tivity after their arrival. 

The diplomatic accord reached on 
Dec. 14 was the first with Havana 
during the Reagan Administiaticm. 
Attorneys for the detainees sought to 
block their deportation oa the 
grounds that their reception in Cuba 
was uncertain, despite promises by 
the Castro Government that they 
would be treated fairly, and that th^ 
should be given hearings on requests 
for political asylum. 

Repatriation began after the Jus- 
tice Department won reversal, after 
an emergency appeal to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 11th 
Circuit, of a Federal district court 
judge's order barring the transfer 
because of what he called unresolved 
legal issues. The Department bad 
argued that his order threatened to 
disrupt arrangements Havana bad 
agreed to. 

Under the December accord, the 
United States would return up to 100 
of the detainees a month, and allow 
20,000 Cuban immigrants a year. In 


addition, the United States has prom- 
ised to accept about 3,000 Cuban 
political prisoners and their fami- 
lies. 

Boom in House 
Foreclosures 

The only sure thing in the housing 
market is that sure things can lead to 
disaster. A few years back, many 
families stretched their budgets to 
buy houses at high interest races, fig- 
uring that if times got tough, th^ 
could always sell and make a profit. 
But today, tens of thousands of 
Americans who cannot make their 
payments have been evicted, and 
foreclosures have risen to a level 
near the record of the 1973 recession. 

The chief reason, economicts say, 
is the lower inflation rate. House 
prices are remaining ste^y or, in 
some places, going down; and many 
people are in no hurry to buy because 
they have no reason to think the 
prices will go up anytime soon. 

Hardest hit are the industrial Mid- 
dle West and the places where the oil 
boom went bust. In Tulsa, for exam- 
ple, there are now more than 100 
for^osures for every 10,000 existing 
mortgages, compared with 25 for 
every 10,000 nationwide in the third 
quarter of 1984. The Northeast, in- 
cluding the New York metropoUtan 
area, has largely escaped the prob- 
lem. But two New Jersey cities, 
Newark and Camden, were among 
the 10 cities with the highest rate of 
foreclosures as of Nov. 1. 

The builders of new homes, how- 
ever. are more optimistic chan they 
have been in years, according to an 
industry survey. Housing starts in 
January jumped 14.9 percent from 
December, tte Commerce Depart- 
ment said last week, led by a re- 
bound in apartment construction, 
which shot up 76.1 percent. Fewer 
single-family houses were built, but 
industry economists said the decline 
was seasonal. Some said the surge in 
apartment construction reflected the 
industry’s confidence that Congress 
will never accept the Treasury De- 
partment’s proposal to reduce real- 
estate tax benefits. 

Bank of Boston’s 
Further Troubles 

TWO weeks after the Bank of Bos- 
ton’s head-on coUisitm with Federal 
currency-reporting regulations, Wil- 
liam L. Brown, chairman and chief 
executive officer, last weeHk cm- 
ceded that his bank might have bean 
used by an organized crime family to 
launder as much as $2 miliitm in 
cash. He blamed underlings who had 
displayed “very poor judgment.” 
Earlier in the month, the bank — 
the nation’s 16th largest, with assets 
of $22 billion — paid a record ^00,000 
fine for failing to report $1.2 billion in 
cash transfers with Svriss banks. 
Three Congressional panels an- 
nounced they would investigate the 
bank’s actions, and officials have 
said a Federal grand jury inquiry is 
under way. At a press conference, 
Mr. Brown cmceded that his bank 
had mistakenly allowed the family of 
Gennaro J. -Angiulo, the reputed 
head of New En gland ’s largest crime 
family, to make multimillion-doUar 
cash transactions that had gone un- 
reported to Federal authorities. 

Altogether, the Angiulos bou^ 
cashier’s checks wmth $7.3 million 
between 19^ and 1983, Mr. Brown 
acknowledged. Of that total, 163 
checks totaling nearly $2.2 million 
had not been reported to the Internal 
Revenue Service. “Just because 
we're big doesn't mean we don’t 
mate mistakes,” said Mr. Brown, 
who announced that at his request 
the bank had established a commit- 
tee of five outside directors to review 
operations and personnel. He repeat- 
edly insisted there was no connection 
between the bank’s failure to report 
the international transfers and its 
dealings with the Angiulos. Next 
month, Mr. Angiulo and six mem- 
bers of his family are scheduled to 
stand trial in Federal court in Boston 
on racketeering charges. 


Katherine Roberts, 
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Cuban refugees being transported from Atlanta Federal penitoitlary 1^ 
week for deportation to Cuba. 


Long Sacrosant, Revenue Sharing Is Facing Elimination 


The Fight Is 
On to Save 
Local Aid 


By JOHN HERBERS 


WASHINGTON — In the usually abstract 
world of intergovernmental relations, general 
revenue shar ing, which sends Federal funds to 
local governments, is said to be in a eatery 
with Elvis Presley’s blue suede shoes. Washing- 
ton, local officials say, can abuse them by cutting 
programs they like. But their bottom line is 
“don't st^ on my revenue sharing.” 

Presicteit Peagan has now done more than 
that. He proposed in his budget, and pushed hard 
in his news conference last week, to eliminate the 
$4.6 billion-a-year progr^ to help reduce the 
Federal deficit. In so doing, be has aroused a 
furor in some 30,000 city hallsand courthouses. 

Revenue sharing is prized there because it is 
the only “stump mon^” — a backwoods term for 
putting money on a stump and walking away, 
leaving the ones for whom it was intraded to 
spend it as they wish — that the locals have from 
Washington. As such, revenue sharing has a sym- 
bolic. as well as practical, value. 

It permits offidals to do things they want to do 
outside their own budgets without the pain of 
raising taxes or rc^bing some other account. And 
while there is a consensus that revenue sharing 
money often goes to jurisdictions that do not need 
it while falling short of rescuing truly troubled 
ones, there is general agreement that the pro- 
gram has upgraded the competence and self-re- 
spect of local governments. 

In the Federal Government’s distribution of 
the funds, there is a needs formula that gives 
more to poor cities and less to better-off ones. 
Jersey City, for example, receives $5.4 million, 
while St. Petersburg, Fla., of about the same 
population, receives $2.8 million. But whatever 
the differences, use of the money is left to the 
cities to decide, and loss of it would affect many 
people. In Jacksonville, Fla., $10 million a year 
goes for indigent health care. In Detroit, $34 mil- 
lion goes for support of police and fire protection 
and sanitation. In Los Angeles, ^ million goes 



for libraries, parks and recreational purposes, 
^th one voice, local officials have said taxes 
would have to te raised or odier services cut if 
the Federal funds are lost. 

Revenue sharing has survived many political 
perils, but it never was in anything tike its 
present {medicament. The program, the brain- 
child of economists in the Job^oo Administra- 
tion, was in 1972, when even President 

Nixon, who endorsed it shortly before his re-elec- 
tion, was declaring himself to be a Keynesian, 
unafraid of Federal debt. 

Yet there were always prominent members of 
Congress, many of thrai liberal Democrats, who 
did not like the program because it gave other 
levels of government authority to decide bow 
revenue raised by the natimal governm^ 
vnxild be spoit. The program prevailed because 
the strong lobby organized in its b^ialf was able 
to mate a convincing case that the Federal Gov- 
ernment bad pre-empted subordinate govern- 
ment’s taxing abilities and therefore oii^it to 
share its revenues. 

The program was made {Kuticularly a{^)ealing 
because it was sought by large, troubled cities 
that had suffered riots and watched their tax 


dwindle with tbe flight of the middle clas. 

Teams of mayors crisscrossed the country seek- 
ing public support for more Federal assistance. 
To get the program diroa^ however, every 
level of general government — states, couattes, 
dties and towns — was cut in for a share. 

They all came to love it. When the urban lobby 
lost much of its influence, conservatives of b<^ 
parties, representing the suburbs and other pro^ 
pering coistituencies, stepped in to help save it 
each time it came up for renewal. In the battles 
of 1980, states were elinrinaied, but local govern- 
ments were saved. During the first wave of Rea- 
gan budget cuts in 1981, the program was reau- 
thorized through September 1936. and last week. 
Senate Republican leaders loid the National 
Council of State Legislatures that Congress 
would probably reject the President’s proposal to 
drtv revenue sharing altogether Chen. 

Pnspects for after that, however, are far from 
certain, in large part because of two surprising 
tvrists. First, local officials Uiou^it they had 
President Reagan’s commitment to keep reve- 
nue sharing. Shortly after Mr. Reagan’s reflec- 
tion, Lee Verstandig, assistant to the President 
(or inteigovenunent^ affairs, told the board of 
Che National Assodation of Counties: “Tbe 
President is dedicated to this thing. . .We want to 
continue to return money to you pet^le.” Repub- 
lican mayors were shown cc^ies of proposed cuts 
in urban aid. Revenue sharing was not induded. 
The White House later explained that in a final 
review it was decided revenue sharing had to go 
because of the severity of the deficit. 

The ocher surprising turn was that Speaker 
Thomas P. O’Neill Jr. and other Democratic 
leaders in the House todc the White House view, 
agreeing that with many states and local govern- 
ments now running surpluses, they should rdieve 
tbe defidt-ridden national government. Mr. 
O’NdU’s aides let it be known that the Speaker’s 
was a calculated position, to show that Demo* 
crats were serious about cutting the defidt. 

Unlike programs designed for a special pur- 
pose, revenue sharing has no particular constitn- 
en^ other than {xiblic officials. Yet tb^ can be 
potent lobbyists \riien aroused, and the cut 
strikes most broadly among the 3,000 counties 
and some 18,000 mumdpalities of less than 50,000, 
many of vriiich have sfuung up in the suburbs and 
beyond in the past decade. 

That is Reagan country out there and its offi- 
dals are being organized to resist the cut. Their 
predictions of service cuts and new taxes have 
begun to appear in local newspapers and on tele- 
vision and radio. The purpose, of course, is to put 
members of Congress on notice that tb^ would 
be held reqxxisible for cuts and tax increases. 
That is tbe way the local government lobby 
works. At the moment, however, there a{>pear to 
be more bets on the White House. 


At Long Last, Arizona Will Get Its Share of Colorado River Water 



Tbe New Yack Tbaae/lbcTaoea BCeon 


T ime for Divining Rods in California 


By IVER PETERSON 


DENVER — Late this year the big pumps of 
the Central Arizona Project will start to spin, 
sending a river of water over mountain and 
desert to Phoenix. With the first rush of water, a 
new age in the long history of the Colorado 
River’s nurturing of tbe dry Southwest will begin, 
and the states in its basin are already scrambling 
to meet the change. 

The project will give Arizona tbe water it has 
long entitled to by law but could not use until 

the construction of the multibillkn-dollar net- 
work of pumps, dams and canals. In the mean- 
time, Arizona's share of the lower Colorado's 
water has been taken by Southern California 
fanns and cities, and tbdr impending loss of 
water has prompted an innovative search for 
new sources. 

A Colorado company, for example, has pro- 
posed selling water from the upper reaches of the 
river to San Di^. Elsewhere, the growing short- 
age of cheap water has set off similar bidding 
among cities and utilities, angering farmers who 
fear that the risii^ cost of water, which they need 
for irrigation, will force them out of business. 
And environmentalists are looking for ways to 
turn water shortages into opportunities to re- 
strain growth in the West. 

The Central Arizona Project, or C.A.P., is not 
tbe only reason for this chain of events, but it has 
become a symbol of the dianges in the West’s ap- 
proach to its most valuable resource. “As soon as 
you get into a water shortage, pet^e start look- 


ing around for new sources, and fiie C.A.P. has 
certainly done that,” said Lawrence R. Michaels, 
general manager of the San Di^ County Water 
Authority. Arizona will start by drawing about 

600.000 acre-feet of water a year from the Colora- 
do. (An acre-foot is tbe amount of water it takes 
to cover one acre to a depth of one foot, or about 

325.000 gallims.) Tbe state is oititled to take 2.8 
million acre-feet, which is now ^)ii]g to Califor- 
nia under tbe “use it or lose it” water law that 
prevails in the Western states. If the owners can- 
not use their rightful share, the law says, tbe 
water may be taken by those who can. 

San Diego County suiids to lose the most alien 
the Central Arizona Project gets started. It uses 

300.000 to 500,000 acre-fek of water a year, while 
it is entitled to only 165,000. Unlike Los Angles, 
which long ago de^lop^ an independent source 
of water in C^ifomia’s Owens Valley, San Diego 
relies almost exclusively on water it buys from 
the Metropolitan Water District. And recent pro- 
posals to channel water from Northern California 
have all died. The county is not in Immediate 
d^er because tbe spring runoff fr^ tbe Rocky 
Mountains into the Colorado has been plentifud 
recently and reservoirs are full. But with a few 
dry years and with the Central Arizona Project 
on time, the water district estimates that its 1.5 
miliion-acre-foot system would be short by a 
third in 1990 and by a half in the year 2000. 

“If the Met is short, we really live a disaster,” 
Mr. Michaels said, referring to tbe water dis- 
trict. “We have to look for other ways to 
water, so when someone like Galloway sboiM up 
at our door we can't afford to say, 'A^ we <km’t 


Colorado developers vdw approached San 1 

with a pn^iosal to impound water behind da 
northern Colorado and then “lease” it atth 
of about 50,000 acre-feet a year, to Diet 
20 years. The privately owned water woi^ 
be released into tbe river system. 

The plan turns on a finer point of Westen 
■ which holds that the first persmi to put a sou 
water to good use may continue to do so 
“right of prior appropriation” does not cati 
fer from the smirce tbe owner is 
The Galtoway Group’s pn^wsal has attr 
diverse support. Conservationists like the U 
landowners selling their water to cities < 
strsM, because the hi^ costs miAt h 
devel^ment. In this, they agree vrilh^ra 
setvative economists who aiwiie that i 
slK^d be treated like any otheTcom^ir 
sold to the hi^iest bidder. 

But the neon's water agencies whiri 

- ddiverediiiexpensive.subsS™»to^ 

em^ifonua’s farmers 

**>e proposal. Gallroa^ 
put tte on hold whUe compteu^ ~ 
tions to deliver a trifling loo acreSSrS 
a uUUty south of 

the vmture is business as^^ 
officials and water experts see it a^’„S 
the legality of UiiTSid 

rights. “The idea is a lot lareer^^ ’ 

i^lze,” Mr. Mi<aiaeb 
hiirf tto is a whole w^; 

and relations between the “ 
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Glory Days End for Pharmaceuticals Economy 
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For years the industry 
soared. But new 
Medicare rules, an 
onslaught of generics and 
the strong dollar are 
bringing it down. 

By WINSTON WILLIAMS 

■AST month, the privately held Swiss drug company, 
■ HofImanii>LaRoche, dealt a hai^ blow to its Amer- 
^■1 ican work force; Dls^^)Ointed by the flow of new 
products here and preparing for the iznmineit e^)iration 
of its lucrative patrat on Valium, the company said it 
would lay off I,Q0Q employees, more than 12 perc^ of its 
American payroll. 

It was a highly unusual move fm* a company that fbr 
years towered well above its competitors. But the mean- 
ing was clear; Aft^ years of profits so fat that th^ im- 
munized the billion American lAiarmaceutical i^us- 

try against ectmomic downturns, the big drug companies 
have suddenly found themselves mired In the same sort 
of troubles that have plagued less-glamorous industries 
foiiyeajrs.^piriill^ imports, legislative changes and new 
cotnpetitioa at home and abroad have struck bard. And 
wi& new blockbuster products harder and harder to 
come America’s supremacy as the world's premier 
maker and seller of prescription drugs could be in jeop- 
ardy. 

"The pressure is on us, if we’re going to survive at 
the growth rates we had in the past,” said J(dui J. Horan, 
chairman of Merck & Company, one of the world’s pace- 
setting {Aarmaceutical houses. 

And growth is clearly under pressure. According to 
estimates Shearson Lehman Brothers Inc., profits for 
the nation’s drug companies last year totaled $4.1S biU 
lion, up 9.6 percent from 1983, a rate of growth lower than 
the avera^ gain of 17.4 percent posted by companies in 
the Standard & Poor’s 500. Traditionally, {Aannaceuti- 
raijt registmed consistent profit growth rates of 15 per- 
cent, significantly higher than most other industries. The 
industry is not expected to return to those lofty levels 
anytime socm. 

"We’re not talking about poverty for the industry, 
said Michael Evanisko, a consultant for Corporate Deci- 
sions, a Boston^based consulting firm. "But we are talkr 
ing about going from wealthy to middle class.” 

The strong dollar has sent Imports up sharply. At the 
same time, foreign sales of the big American companies 
are under fire. threat comes from a new aggressive- 

ness on the part of the Japanese pharmaceutical indus- 
try, which 1^ come on with alarming speed in the last 
few years. Japanese companies, whicA have long domi- 
nated their home market — whose size is seccmd only to 
the United States market — are now moving into other 
territories traditionally held by their American rivals. 

But the new competitiMi is not just coming from 
overseas. Hungry American chemical and consumer 
product companies, such as the Dow Chemical Company 


and the Procter & Gamble Company, are dissatisfied 
with the meager profit margins in their own industries. 
They are trying to move in on the more-profitable drug 
companies, many of which routinely post returns on eq- 
uity in excess of 20 perorat. 

And upstarts that sell generic drugs are also making 
inroads. As if their Increa^ng popularity with consumers 
were not enough, they were given a lift by rec(»t Federal 
legislation that changed Medicare payment practices. 
That move encourages doctors and hospitals to rely more 
on less-expensive generic brands, and cuts into the sales 
of ti» big comEABles. 

Now, drug Industry executives must start acting 
more aggressively. “We don’t just intend to lay back and 
do nothing,” said Judson St. J(din, president of the Ayerst 
drug division at the American Home I^roducts Corpora- 
tion. 

Long accustomed to raking in huge profits and 
sp^iding them on fat dividoids, big corpc^te staffs, 
generous fiingc braefits and reseiueh, drug industry ex- 
ecutives are shifting gears — albeit slowly and often 




Without a clear dlrectloi. Some are shedding unrelated 
businesses to focus on their core enterprises, and tenta- 
tively redeploying assets into other, less- profitable 
areas of health care, particularly diagnostic equipment. 
Many, such as Merck and and the SmlthKline Beckman 
Corporation, have bought back their own shares to in- 
crease earnings per sfa^. It is a practice that some aca- 
demic critics, -including Eugene Lerner, professor of fi- 
nance at Northwestern University's KeUogg School of 
Management, have called corporate "cannibalization,” 
a desperate act by managers bereft of investment ideas. 
Other companies, like Hoffmann-La Roche and the 
Warner-Lambert Company, are tacklii^ costs by cutting 
back employment. 

Less traditional tactics are also being used. The 
Searle family, after failing to sell G.D. S^le & Com- 
pany as a unit, is now considering a piecemeal sale be- 
cause the company’s new product record has been so dis- 
mal lately. Merck, once a paragon of good labor rela- 
tions, recently fac^ down workers in a drawn-out strike 
because, according to management, the company was 
"pricing itself out of tiie market.” American Home ProdU 
ucts, for years an aggressive competitor in South Amer- 
ica, has set up a $50 million reserve against possible 
losses in that part of the world. And at SmithKline, le- 
thargic earnings will get a $30 million boost from the sale 
of its interest in its 24-stoiy headquarters building in 
downtown Philadelphia, a redevelopment project it com- 
pleted in 1981 with great fanfare. 

But more than any thing , the industry is turning to re- 
search. It is hoping to discover another Tagamet, the 
anti-ulcer drug that pulled SmithKline from the brink of 
disaster nearly a decade ago, and went on to become the*^ 
best-selling dnig in history, in 1984, the indus^.sprat 
$3.5 billion on research and development, up 15 percent, 
compared to an 11 percent increase for all of industry. 
This year’s spending increases are expected to exceed 
last year's. 

At the Bristol-Myers Company, spending was up 20 
percent to $225 million. Merck laid out $400 milllCKa. up 12 
percent, and SmithKline spent $293, up 11 percent, the 
same percentage growth as Pfizer Inc., which spent $252 
million. 

And practically every major company is spending 
tens of millions of dollars on new research labs. Warner- 
Lambert .has a $100 million expansion underway in Ann 
Aibor, Mich. American Home is spending $40 ixdllion on 
facilities in Princeton, N.J.; Merck, $80 million in Rah- 
way, N.J.; Bristol-Myers $100 million in Wallingford, 
Conn., and SntithKllne, $200 million in Upper Merion, Pa. 

But as the cost of developing and marketing a new 
drug grows — It is nearlr^ $100 million— the ris^ strat- 
egy of spending so much more on research has become 
higb^ controversial. “It's a kuee-jerk reaction to spend 
more," says Mr. Evanisko of CoriMrate Decisions. "It's 
a lot like playing lottery tickets. Some companies are 
going to win big but others are not going to get their 
money bade.” 

But something, dearly, had to be done. Like Smith- 
Kline before Tagamet, the A'nerican drug industry has 
been suffering from a dearth of new products, partially 
because of of the high cost of development and markeN 
ing. Only 14 new pr^ucts were introduced in 1983, half 
the 19ffi level. 

Despite the efforts by the drug companies, industry 
experts expect several years more of churning, inducUi^ 
ta^vers and mergers. When the dust settles, there are 
likely to be fewer d^ companies in the United States. 


Stock prices reflect some of the changes that have 
struck the industry. So far this year, the industry underp- 
erformed the stock market and missed out on the Janu- 
ary rally, following a year in which it beat market aver- 
ages by several percentage points. In January prices of 
drug stocks rose about 5.1 percent, compared to 9.1 per- 
cent for the Standard A Poor's 500, according to Shear- 
son. 

Companies say much of the blame for the slack earn- 
ings growth goes to the persistently strong dollar and in- 
creasingly sophisticated foreign competition. Many com- 
panies that manufacture extensively abraod — like 
Pfizer, which has 100 of its 180 manufacturing plants lo- 
cated abroad — have seen their profits plummet when 
revenues in host countries are translate into dollars. 
Pfi»r estimates that its 1964 profits of $508 million would 
have been $100 million greater with more favorable ex- 
change rates. 

But companies with fewer plants abroad are hurting 
on a large scale as well because the buoyant dollar 
makes their products more expensi^'e on world markets. 
SmithKline has seen foreign sales drop from 45 percent 
of the corporate total to 33 percent last year, or a lost 
sales of $90 miUicm. "it's been very hard,” says Merck’s 
Mr. Horan. "We have to sell more and more to bring 
back the same amount of doilars." 

The mighty dollar has opened the import gates 
wider, too. Last year drug imports jumped a spectacular 
34 percent to $1.8 billion, nearly 10 percent of domestic 
s^es, compared to an insignificant trickle a decade ago. 
The stream has been building steadily in the last three 
years as the dollar surged. Drug exports have suffered 
from the same phenomenon. Last year e.xports at $2.7 bil- 
lion showed a mere 6.5 percent improvement. 

"As long as the dollar remains strong there's not 
much we can do," says Alan Daiby, executive vice presi- 
dent of SmithKline. 

At the current rates of growth, pharcEiaceutical im- 
ports into the United States will outstrip exports for the 
first time by the end of 1986, according to the Commerce 
Department. And even if the forei^ exchange problem 
improves in coming months, the industry still has to 
worry about tougher competition from Japan, whose 
pharmaceutical research industry has been nurtured 
over the past dec^e by protectionist measures to keep 
European and .American companies at bay. 

*ne 1,700 Japanese drug companies could soon be- 
come tenacious adversaries. "We’re Impressed with the 
quality of their research,” says Edmund T. Pratt Jr., 
chairman of Pfizer. "For a nation that has just started to 
dophannaceutical research, they’ve come out with some 
elegant and successful products.” But he thinks Japa- 
nese penetration of American markets here and abroad 
will be "evolutionary” because American companies are 
so far ahead worldwide. 

The view from Merck is pretty much the same, but 
not quite so complacent. Merck has spent hundreds of 
millions of doilars to buy controlling interest in two Japa- 
nese drug companies — Torii & Company and Banyu 
Pharmaceutical Ltd. The two companies specialize in 
antibiotics and dermatological products. Merck, which 
had to get special permission for its purchase from the 
Japanese Gwernment, will market some of the Japa- 
nese company's drugs in the United States and the two 
companies will market Merck drugs in Japan. 

Several American companies have European sub- 
sidiaries and there Is a growing presence of subsidiaries 
of European companies here. Some American compa- 
nies have longstanding joint ventures and licensing ar- 
rangements vrith Europe companies but, thus far, only 
a few have similar deals in Japan. SmithKline has en- 
= tered a marketing joint venture with Japan’s Fujisawa. 

For the most part, companies are merely griping 
about the barriers ^at Japan has erected to foreign com- 
panies entering its markets. And protectionist sentiment 
appears to be on the rise here, chough the industry has no 
organized effort to push for trade barriers. 

The pressure on pharmaceutical prices from the 
changing Federal government policies and from the pro- 
liferation of generic drugs is causing just as much tur- 
moil in the industry as foreign trade. 

In the United States,- a new formula for determining 
Medicare payments went into effect last year. The for- 
mula pays h^pltals a flat fee for each case treated in a 
particular categoiy' of illness, a heart attack for exam- 
ple, instead of paying inditidual treatment bills. As a re- 
sult, hospitals have an incentive to curtail costs for each 
Medicare patient. 

"Drugs are a significant part of our treatment ex- 
pense,” says John Dandridge, administrator of the 500- 
bed St. Mary’s Hospital in Gary, Ind. "IV’henever we can 
substitute a generic drug for a name brand that’s what 
we’ll do.” G^eric drugs produce savings of up to 50 per- 
cent and the substitutions are forcing branded drug 
makers to hold down their prices. Similar policies are 
being put into place by financially strapped governments 
in Canada, Ei^and and Western Europe. 

Other legislation has also aided the generic on- 
slaught. Late last year. Congress passed the Drug Price 
Competition and Patent Restoration Act. Some applica- 
tions for approval of generic drugs had languished at the 
Food and Drug Adminstration for several years, as the 
overworked agency gave priority to approval of new 
drugs. The new law greatly shortens the generic ap- 
proval process, however, and more chan 200 generic ap- 
plications have flooded into Washington since the law' 
was signed in October. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

Economic Council Gets A New Leader 


Beryl W. Sprinl^’s appomtmeni to 
be chairman of the Council of Eco- 
mmiic Advisers, if confirmed, could 
jnftiye new life into that institution, 
which fell into disuse after the depar- 
ture last summer of the last chair- 
' man, Martin S. Feldstein. While Mr. 
Sprinkel’s monetarist views are in 
conflict with tlie dominant supply- 
side bent of the Reagan Administra- 
tion, friends and associates say that 
Mr. SprLikel is not likely to disagree 
publicly with the President. Some 
analysts note, however, that public 
debate mi^t be healthier. 

A House subcommittee is p lann i ng 
h^xlngs into the takeover tactics 
used of Wall Street’s most prominent 
raiders. And Mobil shareholders ap- 
proved four management proposals 
intended to keep Umt big oil company 
from beii^ ea^ taken over. 

The Fed has sloppy easing mone- 
tary policy, the ciuinnan, Paul A. 
Volcker said. But he insisted that 
credit isn't b^ng tightened either — 
just treated with more cauticoi as ti» 
economy rebounds. He also ui^ed 
again that the Federal deficit be 
trimmed, and he said that interven- 
tion in the currency markets must be 
done with great restraint. 

Bond prices sharply after Mr. 
Volcker's remarics, because skeptical 
traders continued to fear tighter 
'monetary policy.. A steady rise in in- 
terest rates was fueled by Thursday's 



Nev Ybrfe TimM/Pml BoMfroa 
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report of a $2.2 billioa increase in the 
basic money supply. 

Stock prices dropfjed as cMcem 
spilled over from the bond market. 
The Dow Jones industrial average fell 
6.18 points for the we^ to 1,275.84. 

Unexpected Growth, by Revised 
figures showed that the economy ex- 
panded at a 4.9 perCAt annual rate in 
the fourth' quarter, up from last 
mAith's estimate of 3.9 percent. The 
rebound from last summer’s slow- 


down was greater than expected . . . 
Housing starts hit an animal rate of 
1.83 million units in January, up 14.9 
percent from December to a 20- 

month high Factory use was at 

81.9 percent of capacity, up 0.2 of a 
percentage point from December. 

The Unstoppable Dollar. European 
currencies continued to lose value 
against the dollar as President Rea- 
gan pledged not to devalue the cur- 
rency and as Mr. Volcker indicated 
the United States will remain a good 
' place for foreign investments. Inter- 
vention by foreign central banks did 
little to deter the rise, which has re- 
sulted in record values for the dollar 
nearly every day this month. 

From Fountain to Can. Coca-Cola 
will begin test-marketing Cherry 
Coke in hopes of rqieating the suc- 
cess of Diet Coke. The company said 
consumers for years have been mak- 
ing cherry Coke at soda fountains or 
at home, and it is simply responding 
to the demand. Analysts say, how- 
ever, that Coke is trying to broaden 
its market share in light of flat de- 
mand for the basic Coke. 

The forced resignations of Argenti- 
na’s Minister of Economy. Ber^rdo 
Grinspun, and the centra] bank presi- 
dent appeared to be a political mani- 
fesiatitki of the severe economic prob^ 
lems of the developing world’s thirdr 
largest debtor. In replacing Mr. Grin- 
spun with Juan SourrouiUe, described 


as a technocrat with strong commit- 
ments to austerity, President Raul 
AJfonsin tacitly acknowledged that 
Argentina Is falling behind in meeting 
the terms of an International Mone- 
tary Fund debt agreement. Officials 
insist policy remains unchanged, but 
bankers widely believe Mr. Sour- 
rouille will take a harder line. 

The sersvping of quotas on Japa- 
nese auto imports appeaiis ever more 
likely, as Administration aides 
recommended that President Reagan 
let the four-year-old agreement lapse 
next month. American auto makers 
have threatened to shift much of their 
manufacturing operations overseas if 
the quotas are dro|^)ed. The special 
trade representative. Bill Brock, said 
imports from Japan could surge by 40 
percent if the quotas are lifted. 

Chesebrougb-Poud’s offered $1.25 
billion for Stauffer Chemical in a 
move that would broaden the compa- 
ny's diversification program. 

Six for Unix. An agreement by six 
European computer companies to 
adopt a software system based on 
A.T. T.’s Unix represented a break- 
through for A.T.& T. and is likely to 
open up new maritecs for its personal 
computers. The decision was also 
viewed as a slap in the face to 
which has long dominated the Euro- 
pean computer market. 

Merrill Perlman 
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It’s Still Star Wars 


President Reagan has a wish about **Star and to rapidly expand their offense to guarantee 


Wars,” the new missile defense system to which he 
gave his energetic blessing two years ago without 
any public debate whatsoever. **l wish whoever 
coined that phrase would take it back again because 
it gives a false impression of what it is we're talking 
about.” And as William Safire report in proposing 
a rename-it contest in today’s Times Magazine, the 
Administration is obsessed with the search for a 
name that can make this radical weapons program 
palatable. 

The problem with Star Wars, however, is not se- 
mantic. It’s conceptual. 

The President and his aides have been selling 
Star Wars on four different, incompatible grounds: 
(l)It is the only moral defense in the nuclear 
age. (2) It is only research for our grandchildren. 
(3) It will soon be useful, indeed indispensable, even 
if imperfect. (4) It is a proven stimulus to arms 
control. 

All four arguments fail, even the moral one, be- 
cause a Star Wars defense becomes moral only 
when it becomes practical. Yet merely pursuing it 
looks to be highly dangerous. 

1. It’s the Moral Way 

To Prevent Nuclear War. 

Mr. Reagan offered one noble rationale when he 
sprang Star Wars in March 1983. He said he wanted 
to rise above the ugly reality of defending the United 
States by threatening the existence of all life on 
earth. He was therefore ordering the preparation 
of a* foreseeable missile defense that would make 
the nation and its allies invulnerable, eventually 
rendering all nuclear weapons useless and dispen- 
sable. 

71^ P;^i^eiitseco9uzed even th^ that wy de- 
fG£iie,s\i^ipair^ia^-i an, offense, b&JMghly . 

provocative^to the. Soviet Uiilonr-leaving It alone in 
danger of devastati<ml But Americans are not ag- 
gressive, be said. Besides, once the defense is com- 
pleted, in 20 or 30 years, America would probably of- 
fer it to the Russians if they agreed to scrap most 
nuclear weapons. 

When the experts caught their breath, they 
proved even to the Pentagon’s satisfaction that a 
leakproof, B^lin-to-Tokyo, all-cities defense is im- 
possible. And even if it became possible one day, it 
would be so horrendously expensive that the Rus- 
sians could e^ily damage, destroy or elude the de- 
fense at a fraction of the cost. 

2. Don’t Get Excited, 

It’s Just Research. 

So the Reagan loyalists who found it impossible 
to support the vision of an all-cities defense re- 
treated to a new line. They concede it’s a pipe 
dream to think there will ever be a better defense 
for New York than the certain threat of destroying 
Moscow, and vice versa. And they’re satisfied that 
this certainty will last into their grandchildren’s 
lifetimes. But what’s wrong, they ask, with a lively 
search for alternatives? 

There is nothing wrong with modest research 
that can discourage the Russians from one day find- 
ing profit in renouncing the treaty against missile 
defense; indeed the treaty envisions such research. 
But no program proclaimed with trumpets from the 
Oval Office, described as vital and funded with an 
initial budget of $30 billion, will be "research” in 
Soviet eyes. 

The mere pursuit of such vigorous planning and 
testing has to make the Kremlin fear a defense that 
might actually withstand a small attack. The pur- 
suit of this research, in short, would provoke the 
Russians to pursue their own provocative defense 


penetration of any American shield. 

3. Well, Not Just Research; 

We Do Need It Now. 

Not just research is what another wing of the 
Administration argues. These officials don’t doubt 
that deterrence works, either. In fact they say they 
need Star Wars to preserve deterrence. 

What if the Russians keep building those big 
and accurate missiles, they ^k, one day gaining the 
capacity to use only some of their missiles to knock 
out all our land missiles and command centers in a 
single attack? 

We would still have all our missile submarines, 
but they’re hard to communicate with, it is said. 
We’d have bombers and cruise missiles galore, but 
they’re slow and most effective against cities. No 
Russian leader would be crazy enough actually to 
order such a surprise attack, these strategists con- 
cede. But a Soviet leader might threaten one, as a 
way of trying to exact impossible demands. And a 
wobbly future President might capitulate to the 
blackmail, believing that bis only alternative was to 
attack Moscow — thus also dooming New York. 

That is the far-fetched and unexamined theory 
that seems now to be really driving Star Wars. It is 
the old, discredited ' 'window of vulnerability’ ’ argu- 
ment, dressed up with drapes and valances. Star 
Wars at best is a scheme to defend land missiles, not 
people. It may also be an unacknowledged scheme 
to make America the one that can threaten a sur- 
prise attack and reap the bene/its of ' 'nuclear black- 
mail.” 

Well, what’s wrong with that? One thing wrong 
is the calculation that the Russians could not keep 
up with America’s defense technology. They surely 
.. B^d,.at ^ costs, and irould'Slso iTuild'a sure-to- 
' overwhelm offense. And that'w^d drive u$.‘intb an 
even more panicky- weapon^ l^diip. 

Some defense can conceivably bolster deter- 
rence, but only after offenses are shrunken and 
frozen. And that requires coordinating with the Rus- 
sians at the outset, not after they start building their 
own Star Wars. Meanwhile, there are vastly 
cheaper and less provocative ways to allay ansdety 
about vulnerable land missiles. Their warheads 
could be dispersed among more launchers, and 
launchers could be made mobile, impossible to find. 

4. Oh, Really, 

It’s Just a Bargaining Chip After All. 

When the practical arguments start sounding 
overwhelming, the entire Reagan team reunites on 
a fourth justification for Star Wars: arms control. 
Americans may be unimpressed but the Russians 
are mightily impressed. Why else did they come 
back to the bargaining table? Why else do they in- 
sist that Star Wars be included in the talks that re- 
sume next month? I 

If that is really a serious question, there is a 
deadly serious answer. The Russians are indeed 
alarmed at being forced into a ruinously expensive 
new arms competition that they know will leave nei- 
ther side safer and probably make the world riskier 
than before. They are scared of Star Wars for the 
same reasons that Americans should be. And tb^ 
must be desperate to learn wbether it can still be 
stopped at a tolerable price. 

Can it? The President says nope. Star Wars is 
not negotiable. He’s committed, no matter what. 
But if it’s not practical to defend cities, not neces- 
sary to defend missiles, too ^^diose to be just re- 
search and not even a bargaining chip, what is it? 
Whatever the President may call it, it’s still Star 
Wars, the most far-fetched yet least considered ven- 
ture ot the nuclear age. 


Teaching Sex to Schoolchildren 


Until a decade ago, a parent's reluctance to 
give a child the "facts of life” was still the stuff of 
comedy. Today there’s no humor in that hesitation. 
Parents’ chief concern then was with the misinfor- 
mation eagerly provided by precocious classmates. 
Now it extends to the message sent by movies, tele- 
vision, advertising and the kind of lyric that one 
used to hear only on so-called party records. How- 
ever elaborately cloaked, the message is simple: 
"Do it." 

What happens to the adolescents who do is also 
simple. More often than not, the girl gets pregnant. 

If she chooses abortion, she’ll be one of the 
nearly 500,000 teen-agers ^o do so every year. If 
she carries file child to term she’ll probably drop out 
of high school, earn less than half of what women 
who become mothers in their 20’s will earn, and be- 
come dependent on welfare. 

Chances are her children’s lives won’t be any 
better, what with birth weights and I.Q.’s that are 
often lower than for children boro to more mature 
mothers, and considering their almost certain prob- 
lems in school. 

To give children the "facts of life” requires edu- 
cating them about sex much earlier than ever be- 
fore, and in a context broad enough to Instruct them 
in choices, consequences and responsibilities. Anat- 
omy lessons aren’t enough, and never were ; what is 


needed are lessons that will help a child live respon- 
sibly in a country that has experienced a sexual 
revolution. 

The right response is evident in New Jersey, 
where the State Board of Education’s two-year-old 
program in family life and sex education comes up 
for reauthorization on March 6. But it won’t be con- 
tinued if several groups, among them the state 
branches of Right to Lfie, the Moral Majority and 
the Eagle Forum have their way. Sex, they insist, is 
only the family’s business. 

They assume, of course, that all parents are 
willing and eager to discuss sexuality with their 
children ~ a patently wrong assumption. Putting 
parents in partnership with the schools, however, 
has done a lot to open up the lines of communication. 
Keeping them closed can result only in more out-of- 
wedlock babies — and more abortions. The most 
fervent foes of abortion, of all people, ought to 
recognize that. 

The New Jersey program has broad support, In- 
cluding that of the New Jersey Catholic Conference, 
the Naticnal Council of Jewish Women and the New 
Jersey Conference of P.T.A.’s. Community groups 
are rallying parents, teachers, doctors, lawyers and 
clergy. So promising a program deserves extension, 
and emulation. 



‘Last Week I Was Stabbed on the Street 


To the Editor: 

Last we^ I was stabbed, in the 
back, out of the blue, while standing 
and tfliMwg with a friend after dinner 
on a street in the Village. I suppose 
it’s an experience (or genre of experi- 
ence) that we urban jungle dwellers 
should expect, if not take in stride. 

I didn’t, but this unmotivated inva- 
sion of my innards gave me both op- 
portunity and motive to examine the 
whys, wherefores. Ifs and therefores 
of this crime — the ramifications of 
which left me more distressed than 
angered: the sheer malevolence' of a 
violent act committed just for a 
thrill; the lack of a motive or even an 
emotional-spiritual commitment to 
the act at hand; the obscene inno- 
cence and potential deadliness of con- 
temporaiy adolescent growing pains 
~ almost a 1980’s extension of chuck- 
ing water balloons at passing can. 

1 certainly don’t mean to imply I 
condone violence as long as it is 
fueled by motive. I don’t. But 1 under- 
stand it. I know its peculiar logic; Z 
can feel its roots in the primal ooze of 
my own insecurities and emotions; 1 
recognize its double-edged goals in 
my hunger for selfish satisfactltm 
rather ihan "civilized” diplomacy. 

However, when a group of teen- 
agers decides to interrupt a quiet pub- 
lic conversation and — with no con- 
frontation over money, sex, race, 
creed or color — calmly knifes one of 
the participants in the back before 
continuing blithely on down the 
street, it tends to bring a few of one’s 
so^ givens into question. 

For a brief moment I saw the world 
take on a more frightening hue than 
when certain rules — however brutal 
~ were In place, but I quickly realized 
that the rules were in place. I just had 
to look at them throu^ the prism of 
today's familial-social conditiMilng. 

Neither the fact that this little big 
man of the street couldn’t have cared 
less whether he raped my heart or 
just my lung, as was the case, nor tiie 
fact that, had I been sampling mem- 
bership in the Bernhard Goetz fan 


club ATw! carrying a gun, I wwldn’t 
have bet you my seat on the subway 
on the chances of his ever walking tall 
again, changes the fact that 1 feti 
sorry for these kids. Yes, sorry. 

Ihey’re just Uds, and from my 
brief observation, although certainly 
not paitlculazly mature or dvio- 
minded, are not cases for the insane 
asylum. Twisted, yes. Selfish as bell, 
yes. But pretty much par for the male 


Extraterrestrial Dump 


To the Editor: 

Sending cremated human remains 
into space as celestial bodies circling 
the heavens ("U.S. Approves Plan for 
Burials in Space.” news item, Feb. 
13) is a bit much. 

Will tills approval by the Transpor- 
tation Department’s Office of Qna- 
merdal Space Tnuisportadon lead the 




way to our disposing of other remains 
in space? Will we soon be bonbardlng 
space with our compact garbage, haz- 
ardous chemicals and nuclear wastes? 
Is this "commercial use of qiace” 
ours to claim? Carol K. Levy 
N orwalk, Conn., Feb. 13, 1985 


eouEse. Kids, Ifee all kids 
through the ages, indudSng myself, 
who Imve 3^ to coifronc their mro 
mcRtaifty and therefore really don't 
have a dunabout the meaning of life, 
(O' (teth, when it comes to Kbm.. 

What I find distresifog is the vio- 
lent entTr e we to Yidiich femfiy and so- 
cial problems have puAed sQ^gd hut 
traditionOly acc^iced addescent 
marfio **pranks." Tm aftaid we may 
be seeing the ccrolng of age of a geih 
exatioD whose sense of the vaioe d 
life bas been cdored by a combiaed 
excess of fantasy violence on televi- 
sion and lack of the slap-in-tbe-lace 
reality of wartime service; whose 
lack of respect tar others echoes Its 
for the major Institutfoo of 
this country, the Government, and 
whose values have been undermined 
by parents who never knew, forgot or 
couldn’t cfflse up with the basic IxUld* 
Ing blocks for a moral, ups t a ndin g 
child: care and example, sot control 
and lecture. 

It is bad enough to. watch such a 
rrharming provezb Bs "there Is a little 
bit of the kid in all of us” take on new 
and darker meaning, but the full 
range of OUT responslUiity, not sim- 
ply as parents, but as fellow passen- 
gers on this spaceship Earth, sinks in 
when you realize that kids aren’t Just 
the future ; they are our future. When 
they stop being cute and start being 
codty, they begin to play quite an In- 
fluential role in our quality of life. We 
owe it to ourselves, as well as to them 
(and, quite honestly, those of you who 
are raising children owe it to those of 
ns Yriio araa’t) to raise them 
with affection, himesty and sunxtrt. 

For, if we cannot manege to deal 
with our own problems, flaws, fears 
or immaturities without taking them 
out on the world’s children like so 
many livi^, breatiiing voodoo dolls, 
we must esqpect that treatment to 
come back in our faces as they grow 
up — or in our backs. And. believe 
me, it is not a pleasant eiq>erlence. 

JOHN Bard Manulis 
New York, Feb. 15, 1985 


How to Jail More and Have Worse Schools 


To the Editor: 

Mayor Koch was at his demagogic 
best in his testimony before the Sen- 
tencing Guidelines Committee 
("Koch Recommends Stlffer Penal- 
ties and More Prisons,” page Al, 
Feb. 15). His recommendation to shift 
money from educational resources to 
prison construction may be good poli- 
tics in an election year, but it is irre- 
sponsible public ptrficyi 

We have already shifted scarce re- 
sources In the last decade to accom- 
modate a rise in prison population 
from 12.000 inmates in 1974 to 34.000. 
Yet, this increased reliance on Incar- 
ceration bas had no impact on deter- 
ring crime. With the Mayor’s solution, 
by 1990 we will have 50,000 to 60,000 in 
prison, a decrepit educational system 
and the same crime rate. 

The Mayor bases his position on the 
view that people do not steal to place 
food on the table; they do so because 
the risks of going to prison are small. 
Both halves at his analysis are flawed. 

First, vdiile all criminals may not 
be stealing for food, there is no doubt 
that poverty leads to hopelessness, 
despair, frustration and anomie. 
These, in turn, lead to drug addiction 
and crime. The attitude of public offi- 
cials like the Mayor contributes to 
this alienation. 

Second, to use the Mayor’s own fig- 
ure (and I don’t know if they are cor- 
rect), the overcrowding crisis has re- 
sult^ from incarcerating only 2 per- 
cent of the 500,000 perpetrators of 
crimes each year. No one could possi- 
bly pretend that the criminal-justice 
system could be equipped to process 
and incarcerate all 500,000. If crime 
has reached such epidemic propor- 
tions, solutions must be found outside 
the prison system — in education and 
program development. 

Prisons must be reserved for those 


who most belong there. The Sentenc- 
1^ Guidelines Committee has the dif- 
ficult task of determining who should 
be sent to prison and for bow long. 
The Mayor does not contribute to the 
Intelligent resolution of these ques- 
tions with his appeals to vengeance 
and rage. Jeffrey Stein 

New York. Feb. 15, 1985 
.TiKjwrtteF-Js anOiairman of the 

Cbm- 

Yprk City A^ocio- 
ttoh of Le^l Aid Attorneys, 


Folly to Be Unbelted 


To the Editor: 

Like Russell Baker (Observer: 
“Tbe Belted Coward,” column, Feb. 
2). 1 am a confirmed coward. In fact, 
I am almost fanatical about wiring 
my seat belt. However, bis argument 
for mandatory seat-belt laws is un- 
safe at any speed. 

In trying to refute the position that 
such laws constitute uncalled-for gov- 
ernment meddling, he says, “The 
same argument, of course, can be 
made against requiring drivers to 
apply brakes when encountering a 
red light at a busy intersection.” It 
is at this analogy that his otherwise 
cogent reasoning breaks down. 

The red-light law exists not to pro- 
tect the foolhardy driver from the 
cars crossing his or her path, but to 
protect the latter ftom the fomier. A 
driver running a red light endimgers 
the lives of others; one neglecting to 
wear a seat belt endangers only his 
own. This may be a serious mietflica , 
but it should not be a crime. It is nei- 
ther the government’s right nor its re- 
sponsibility to protect the tool from 
his folly. Anita Gould 

Medford, Mass., Feb. 2, 1985 


The New M5^ology 
Of Old and AfQuent 


To the Editor: 

In attempting to dispel one “myth” 
about the eaxiomlc status of the tid- 
erly. Robert D. Hertitey Jr. has 
created another (Economic Scene: 
"Modern Myths About Elderly,” 
Business Day, Feb. 6) by stating that 
older persons have achieved eco- 
^hemicpaii^ rest of the 

latiop. If it is nuslea^g to imply that 
all older Americans are poor and dis- 
advantaged, it is equally misleading 
to claim that they are generally afflu- 
ent and living well. 

Tbe r^rt of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, upm which 
Mr. Hershey's column was based, did 
not mention that more than six mil- 
lion older Americans had total in- 
comes of less than $8,000 in 1983. It 
didn’t mention that the median in- 
come that year for women 65 and 
older was $5,600 — only $800 above tbe 
official poverty line. And it didn’t 
mention that the clear majority of 
older persons rely on Social Security 
for the bulk of their income^' 

Even the council’s own figures 
show that there is still a SO percent 
gap between the incomes of tbe eld- 
erly and nonelderly. So much for eco- 
nomic parity. 

The problem with this inaccurate 
and dangerous stereo^pe is that it 
encourages those who would 
wholesale, across-the-board cuts in 
income-support and health-care pro- 
grams for all older Americans. While 
we have worked hard to improve 
nomic conditions for older persons 
over the last 20 years, that must not 
obscure the fact that millions of them 
simply cannot afford such in 
benefits. Cyril f. Brickfield 
Executive Director 
American Assn, of Retired Persons 
Washington, Feb. 7, 1985 


License or Cohabitation Agreement, Couples Need a Contract 


To the Editor: 

Your otherwise excellent feature on 
the importance of wills for singles 
(“Single or Living Together, Having 
a Will Is Important,” Home Section, 
Jan. 17) fails to mention an important 
new device known as the nonmarital 
cohabitation agreement. 

Most state courts will enforce ex- 
press contracts, whether written or 
on;l, between immarried cohabi- 
tant:. providing for pooling re- 
sources. support and property divi- 
sion, so lure as such agreements are 
not based ex^Juslvdy on considera- 
tion of sexuai services. 

Much of the litigation involving un- 
married cohabit«:nts has concerned 
proterty division aixi support rights 
follovt-ing separation, or property 
divisiui after the death of one part- 
ner. ThebS agreements typically spell 
out how pr.iierty shall be divided be- 
tween cohak>,‘ants on termination of 
the reIationsLi.i, Cohabitants have 
successfully as,\ned rights under a 
variety of theorib:. oarticularly con- 
tract and trust thvf.ries. This is a 
growing area of famiv taw. 

Typical marital-sepai.'t^in agree- 
ments, settling property of di- 
vorcing couples, usually Inclkt,. the 
spou^' mutual waivers of rigb^ -o 
inherit from each other. This san « 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publiccition must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished tetters. 


purpose may be accomplished by a 
nonmarital cohabitation agreement. 

In Green and Lmg. “Marriage 
Family Law Agreements” ( Shep- 
ard’s/McGraw-Hill, 1984), a book for 
the l^a! professional, we include 
model nonmarital cohabitation 
agreements with annotations to the 
leading appellate cases throughout 
the country. For example, in the 
widely publicized Marvin v. Marvin 
case, there was no written agree- 
mrot. However, the Supreme Court of 
California stated that unmarried co- 
habitants "may well expect. that 
property will be divided in accord- 
ance with the parties’ own tadt un- 
derstanding and that in tbe absence of 
such understanding, the courts will 
fairly apportion property accumu- 
lated through mutual effort.” 

• While tbe New York Court of Ap- 
peals refused recognitiota of an im- 
plied cohabitation agreement in Mo- 
rone v. Morone, it did bold that "an 
express agreement between unmar- 


Mwmg i i uiey were not U 
ing together . . . provided only that 
Udt sexual relations were not part 
the consideratiai of the contract.” 

Other cases throu^xnit the count; 
also support the general propositli 
that express agreements between c 
habitants over property and suppo 
rights are enforceable. 

A contract is better than a will b 
cause a will can be revoked. Su< 
agreements are convertible ini 
prenuptial agreements tor heterose: 

ual couples who later dedde to man- 

Moreover, a written description of tl 
nature of the relationship may fofl 
presumption of common-law ma 
riage in those jurisdictions that stl 
recognize such marriages. Finally 
carefi^y worded cdiabitation asre 
ment helps avoid litigation and ma 
meet with success in court because 
establishes proof of an agreement h. 
tweenp^«. 

Bethesda, Md., Jan. 28, 19{ 
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The Value 
Of a Trial 

By Andrew Cockbum 


Hiere is a d^ressiog possibflity 
that the verdict of posterity on the 
Westmoreland trial will be that these 
complex issues do not belong in a 
courtroom. Such an opinion ignores 
the tremendous contributiai made by 

the judicial process to understa nding 
evenu that might otherwise remain 
. cloaJced in secrecy. 

It IS of course true that the threat of 

court acticn should not be used 
merely as a device to deter people 
' from investigating possibly nefarious 
activities by promhieBt citizens and 
otganizatiois. Nevertheless, what- 
ever the motives of those who pursue 
sudi^ts, there is much to be said for 
dragging contentious matters such as 

the Vietnam War in front of a ju d g e . 

The ftinction of the courts is, after 
all, to arrive at the truth. They have 


It prods 
truth into 
the light 


considerable power to compel the 
production of all relevant evidoice. 
Witnesses are enjoined to stick to the 
tnith on pain of punishment for per- 
jury. Thc^ who are unwilling to tes- 
tify can be forced to do so and to 
produce documentary evidence that 
might otiierwise remain hidden. The 
raly other forum pursuiog such 
thoiough investigatitm is the qnasi- 
jutUcial process of a Congressional 
committee armed with sut^ioeaa 
power. 

The ordinary journalist or historian 
researching a story that powerftil 
people would rather were left untold 
is comparatively powerless, 
nesses can lie their heads off or sim- 
ply refuse to talk. A subject who 
wishes to cut off an unw^come Hna of 
questioning can hardly be restrained 
from leavuig by physical force. Jour- 

Andrew Cockbum is writing u book on 
intelligence analysis. 





Ill-Used 

By John R. MacArthur 

The pathetic denouement of the 
Westmoreland trial suggests ihat the 
General’s financial backers withdrew 
simpoit when they realized their ideo- 
logy adventure was about to end in 
failure. It was almost certainly their 
call, since the lawsint had little to do 
with Gen. William C. Westmoreland’s 
honor. Frmn the begmning, tbe trial 
was about politics represented a* 
crude attempt by ideok^ues to re- 
write tte histi^ of the Vietnam War. 

^ abandoning their scanting horse 
at the last minute, however, the 
numey people did more permanent 
dama^ to Genera] Westmoreland’s 
reputation than a battery of television 
interviewers could have achieved. 
The General’s l^al defeat immedi- 
ately b^mes a metaphor easily cou- 
pled with tbe humiliating withdrawal' 
from tbe roof of our embassy in Sai- 
gon. But this time, instead of leaving 
behind hm«drpAg of thousands of 
South Vietnamese, the Americans 
who put up more than $3 million for 
this ill-conceived lawsuit left on the 
courthouse steps tbe wreckage of a 
senior American general’s reputa- 
tkm. They pulled the plug on General 
Westmoreland as surely as President 
Richard M. Nixon and Henry A. Kis- 
singer puUed tbe plug cm the Vietnam- 
ese once they realized that mooqy 
couldn’t buy either victory or hcmor. 

As if it weren’t enough to humiliate 
General Westmoreland by relaying 
our mistakes in Vietnam, the conser- 
vative foundaticms and individuals 
who put up most of the money for his 
insisted cm using their own law- 
yer iwgfgad of a more effective 

JohnR. MacArthur is tbe publisher of 
Harper*s magazine. 


nalistic inteiTQgaton;, even the, most 
famous, are not necessarily as skilled 
in their craft as aggressive, well- 
trained lawyers. 

It foct, many of the revelations 
communicated in recent years by 
journalistic investigators were actu- 
ally garnered by a court or a Congres- 
sional committee. The press earned a 
towering reputation during the 
Watergate investigations, but most of 
its information was first revealed in 
Judge John J. Sirica's courtroom and 
Senator Sam Irvin's committee. The 
Watergate burglar James W. McCord 
broke tbe affair wide open only under 
the judge’s threat of a long stretch in 
jail. It was the committee investiga- 
tors who discovered the existence of 
the White Rouse tapes, and the Spe- 
cial Prosecutors who forced Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon to disgorge 
th^ contents. In much the same 
way, many of tbe learned studies of 
America’s entry into Worid War II 
are based lazgely on the proceedings 
of the postwar Congressional inquiry 
into Pearl Harbor. 

It may well be that the subject of 
tbe Westmoreland trial — the actions 
of the United States oommand in Viet- 
nam -- should be tbe subject of an- 
other Congressional inquizy. The 
original CBS documentary was by 
comparison an inadequate substitute. 
Despite tbe extensive evidence as- 
sembled and presented, that journal- 
istic investigation was necessarily in- 
rompiete, dependent as it was on 
cajolery to get important partici- 
pants to appear and testify truthfully 
about events \rithin their ken. 

A full-scale Congressuxial inquiry 
on tbe subject is now unlikely, how- 
ever, and we should all be grateful for 
the deep pockets of both CBS and tbe 
General’s backers: together, th^ 
have given history a foiiiy thorough 
rendering. In docimrentary and sworn 
e\ddence, of the mechaidcs of the 
campaign in Vietnam. Some of this 
material had already been presented 
on television, but, as we know, 
maz^ people did z^ consider it au- 
thoritative. Presented a second time 
through the more rigorous processes 
of the courtroom, it is now uziassall- 
able. 

Other evideoce, wbidi might not 
otherwise have been revealed for a 
vezy Ung time, if ever, was brought 
into the light of day in court Former 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNaznara, for example, who has 
fended off all entreaties from jourcal- 
ists and historians to eaq>lain his role 
in tbe Vietziam War, had zio opti<m but 
to give a lengthy depositicKi and hours 


mercenary. Ozice agzun It is tempting 
to draw analo^es to the war. Dan M. 
Burt’s difficulties as a le^ tariir^n 
'iiBzTQifbnr Tailed itulitafy itrategy, 

' whidi was retold in hundreds of hours 
•of testiroony . And once agi^ we were 
ejqMsed to the absurd notion that use- 
less an enemy soldier wore a uniform 
or carried a Russian rifle, he didn’t 
count as a guerrilla and posed no 
threat to American troops. 

Perhaps it’s not so surpri^g th^ 
General Westmoreland allowed him- 
self to be used for this missioiL As in 
Vietnam, he must have figured the 
odds were on his side. With all that 
money behind hiin, azid all those 
powerful petgde telling him how right 
he was. bow could he lose? But It 
turned out his backets couldn’t or 
wouldn’t do simple additim i^ien tbe 
incomizig testimony began to break 
throu^ th^ ideological perimeter. 

As the present publisher of the 
magaTinp that in 1975 first charged 
the United States with falsif^og 
troop figures, 1 couldn’t have been 
znore oniosed to the lawsuit. I also 
think our liivolvemeat in Vietziam 
was wrong. But to my surprise, 1 took 
very little pleasure in seeing Genial 
Westmorelazid further hmwiiiatad. i 
b^an to feel something bordering on 
sympathy as it became clear that the 
trial had nothing whatever to do with 
restoring his reputatim. 

There is today a well-armed intd- 
lectual and political lobby that con- 
t»)^ that Vietnam could have been 
won were it not for the weak-lmeed 
media azul their dovish handmaidens 
in Congress. Our defeat, they say. 
was caused by lack of will, not lack of 
purpose. 

Tbe moi^ behind tbe trial reflects 
this ideolq^cal factiCMU and a West- 
morelazid victory would have helped 
its cause. But lite the senior officials 
in three successive Admmistratiozis 
who prosecuted the Vietnam War. 
these well-to-do ideologues had .little 
or zio idea of what thSr enthusiasm 
would cost. However, ozice they 
^ the bill, they showed no compunc- 
tion about consignizig Gener^ WesC- 


of testimony on the subject. Hitherto 
secret documents — including high- 
level exchanges between Saigon and 
Washington — and otiier classified 
material of great historical interest 
are now on the public record. 

It is natural for journalists to fear 
the courts and tbe potentialiy “chill- 
ing” effects of libel suits. But they 
sh^d recognize that as an investiga- 
tive instrument the courts are indis- 
pensable in forcing historical truth 
into the public record. The CBS-West- 
moreland lawsuit has proved this 
once again. □ 


A Court’s 
No Forum 

By William C Westmoreland 

In the aftermath of my decision to 
withdraw my libel suit against CBS in 
return for its acknowledgment that I 
had conducted myself faithfully and 
in a patriotic and loyal manner, 1 
have received po^tive and negative 


responses from those who supported 
me in my effort. Perhaps the most 
si^ficant lesson I have leazned is 
this: a court of law is not the proper 
place for deciding mattezs of histori- 
cal significance or indeed judging the 
motives of those who played impor- 
tant roles in history. 

However, as my case and several 
others have recently demonstrated, 
this country and its citizezis, public 
and private alike, need some nongov- 
ernmental, nonjudicial forum where 
complaints against the media can be 
heard, judged azid redressed. 

This is not an indictment of our 
legal system. All who participated in 
my case, including the defendants 
and their counsel, conducted them- 
selves in a proper manner. But me 
caiunol recreate a major historical 
event in the courtroom. 

As for the CBS Reports television 
program “The Uncounted Enemy: A 



moreland to oblivim. Perhaps his 
handlers were a little short on will. 

What of General Westmorelazid’s 
honor now? Was it serired m'dny way 
by this wasteful lawsuit? Was the 
principle of fairness, which most 
Americans believe in, advanced to 
az^ d^ree? Of coarse not. General 
Westmoreland will be remembered 
bzavcdy insisting, in his hotel room, 
that defeat was victory and that CBS 
had apologized. But after all this, the 
only apology to be made should come 
from his financial supporters, and it 
ought to be in simple, non-military 
E^Ush, addressed to their client, 


William C. WestzDorelazxl. 


□ 


CBS Isn’t 
Blameless 

By Stephen Klaidman 

WASHINGTON — > There was a sad 
and somewhat boUow ifog to Geo. 
William C. Westznoreland’s clauns of 
victory in his two-and-a-balf year bat- 
tle with CBS to save bis honor and 
punish tbe zustworfc to tbe tune of $120 
million. The network has indeed won. 
Tbe General has capitulated. But 
there is something unpleasant about 
the way CBS is gloating in victory. 

Stephen Klaidman, who worked for 
The New York Times, The Washing- 
ton Post and The International Her- 
ald TYibune, is a senior research fel- 
low at the Kennedy Institute ofEttucs 
at Georgetown University. 



Vietnam Deception,” I know that it 
was biased, misleading — far from 
objective. But that sometimes occurs 
in journalism, which properly seeks 
to expose bad judgnzents, 

acts agaizist the public interest. And 
sometimes an overzealous reporter 
or producer gets carried away with 
what he or she perceives or believes 
to be the facts and comes up with 
what one would coztsider irresponsi- 
ble reporting. 

When this occurs, where can the 
victim go for redress? 

Given the power of the media, 
which tend to act as their own judge 
azxi jury insofar as their own acts are 
concerned, there is only the court of 
law. However, having been through 


fo their jomt statement, CBS and 
Genera] Westmorelaixl said th^ “be- 
lieve that their respective positions 
have been effectively •placed^ before- 
the public.” That is probably true.'' 
Blit it has been done at a cost of mil- 
lions of dollars and considerable an- 
guish on both sides. That alone zziakes 
gloatizig seem inappropriate. 

In fact, had “The Uncounted 
Enemy: A Vietnam Deception,” the 
documentary over which the court 
battle was fougbt, been produced in a 
less polemical fashion, with more 
cimcera for standards of fairness, tbe 
public would ucxioubtedly have been 
better served azid the lawsuit would 
probably have been avoided. 

The reason is that CBS almost cer- 
tainly zziisled viewers by redudiig an 
extremely complex situation to an uzi- 
realistically simple thesis — that 
General Westmoreland ‘’cooked tbe 
books,” coosjArizig to deceive the 
President about enemy troop 
stren^ so that he could continue 
pursuing an immoral azid unwizu»ble 
war. 

Even if you bi^ tbe CBS thesis, as 
some kziowledgeable observers do, 
tbe question still arises, why produce 
the show in such a m&«ided way? 
After all, there are many equally 
knowledgeable observers who con- 
sider tbe thesis absurd in its simi^ci- 
ty. Even more to the point, zziany of 
the pazticipants in the situation de- 
scribed on tbe program took a very 
different view on tbe matter from the 
one presented by CBS Reports, azid 
they were not heard on the 
air. 

A common answer is that to be 
“good television” a documentary 
must have “impact” — that no effec- 
tive program says, “On the ozie hand 
this, but on the ocher, that." The im- 
plication is that unless tbe show has 
impact, nobody will watch it. 

But that argument is largely spe- 
cious, because netwozks know that 
very few viewers watch z»w5 docu- 
mentaries — even those with substan- 
tial impact, like “The Uzicounted 
Enemy.” That is why the networks 
put such films on tbe air at hours 


almost two years of personal sacri- 
fice. in time and money, and count- 
less hours of thought, I now feel that 
this single resort is unsatisfactory to 
me as a plaintiff azid, 1 believe, to 
CBS or aiiy other part of the me^a. 
And I do not believe such confnmta- 
lions serve the public interest. 

What, then, is the answer to such 
situations, large and small? 

We are all familiar with “correc- 
tions" and “letters to the editor” col- 
umns in the printed press. Television, 
because of the “fairness doctrine,” 
offers an occasional rebuttal. Other- 
wise, there exists no forum other chan 
courts where a complaint can be 
lodged and a decision reached. 

Until recently, many resptxxsible 
editors and reporters espoused and 
supported the private National News 
Council, a forum in which a body of 
peers heard a comidaint and handed 
down a nonbinding. nonpunishing 
opinion, it served a public purpose, 
but some members of the media 
refused to support and cooperate with 
the organization because th^ feared 
it would lead to interference with 
First Amendment rights. So the Na- 
tional News Couzicil di^. 

As one who believes in freedom of 
information — that, indeed, a free 
press is a bulwark of democracy — I 
have no wish to restrain the press's 
right of full and free inquiry. But if 
public opinim is to continue to sup- 
port that right, Che media must 
demozistrate that they are responsi- 
ble. No one is perfect or infallible. 
Only when we admit our failures 
can we build stren^ for our suc- 
cesses. 

Many of my friends and supporters 
share with me the hope that in the fu- 
ture producers, writers and editors 
will demonstrate a greater sense of 
responsibility in dealing with issues 
of historical importance. 

My years at West Poizit and on tbe 
field of battle traizied me to cope with 
many difficult situations. But it was 
not until my Tifth year that I learned 
that dealing with history in a court- 
room is far from satisfactory. 1 hope 
my effort will not be in vain — that 
journalists will continue doing their 
jobs properly, that the public will be 
served by free and unfettered report- 
ing, and that those who feel they have 
been wronged will have a forum to 
hear their complaint. Then, let an in- 
formed public make the final deci- 
sion. □ 

Wtllzam C. Westmoreland retired in 
1972 /blowing four years as Army 
Chief of Staff . 


when few adults are at home watch- 
ing television. “Tbe Uncounted 
Enemy” aired at 9:3D P.M. on a Sat- 
rUday. Tbe-networkS^aiF-news-docu- 
:mentaries partly as a public service 
aixl partly for public relations — ^ not 
to attract big audiences. 

What that means is that a little 
more fairness and a little less impact 
could surely be tolerated in documen- 
taries with very little loss of audi- 
ence. In this particular case. General 
Westmoreland would have benefited, 
the public would have benefited azid 
CBS probably would have avoided a 
costly and debilitating lawsuiL 

Another concern that has been ex- 
pressed over and over again by jour- 
nalists and libel lawyers during both 
this trial and tbe one in which Arid 
Sharon sued Time magaziiie has to do 
with their allied "chUIing” effect — 
tbe possibility that if tbe press lost 
one ot these big cases, it would dis- 
course thorou^ investigative re- 
porting whenever there is a risk of 
libel. Some have even argued that 
just the expense of defending against 
a libel charge, even with libel 
insurance, would have a ehiiiirtg ef- 
fect. 

Tbe problem with this argument is 
the assumption behind it that it is im- 
posslUe to do bard-DOsed investiga- 
tive reporting azid at tte same time 
write carefidly enough to protect 
against a libel suit. Little evidence 
has been produced to support that 
judgment. 

In this case, the iiKlusion in tbe 
film of f«rhaps 10 minutes of inter- 
views with a few people who dis- 
agreed with its thesis might well have 
satisfied General Westmoreland. It 
would certainly have given the public 
a sense of the complexity of the dis- 
pute, and it protebly would have 
avoided the suit. 

CBS has eaten tbe position that the 
errors made in producing “The Un- 
counted Enemy” were procedural 
and essentially trivial. But the facts 
sug^t that they are izistitiitioiial and 
significant enou^ to warrant re- 
evaluating the way in which news 
documentaries are made. □ 






ABROAD AT HOME | Anthony Lewis 


Force, Not Dialogue 


Boston 

T he white miziority refine that 
governs South Africa has talked 
a good deal lat^y about change. 
Last wok, brushing the talk aside, it 
arrest^ eig^t leading ot^xmeots of 
apartbeid and charg^ them with 
treasoi. 

. In that abrupt actkxi the Govern- 
ment showed that it has diang^ nei- 
ther its purpose, to keep all power in 
white tends, nor its central political 
strategy toward that end. It was a 
' moment of truth for South Africa — 
and tor American poUcymakeis. 

Tbe qtrat^ is to destroy the lead- 
ership of the black majorify. For 
more than 35 years now the Govern- 
ment has refosed to talk with black 
I^ders'. Instead, as new leaders have 
, arisen, generation after generation, it 
has ban^ them, tortuied them, im- 
prisoned Item. . 


Those arrested last we^ included 
most of the tig) leaders of the United 
Democratic Front, a multizat^ 
group founded less than two^years 
ago. In that brief tiiwA the U.D.F. has 
beemne the main ozganizatiMi wink- 
ing for a nonradal. South Africa. It 
hu overshadowed the black cm- 
sciousness movement. 

One of those charged with treason 
was Albertina Sisuln, wife of a great 
f^ure in the outlawed African National 
Qmgressi Walter Sisulu, who has been 


Pretoria drops 
the mask 


in prison for 20 years. Another was a 
promment young figure in the black 
trade union movemoit, Tbozamile 
Gqweta. The symbolism was precise; 
targeting tbe leadership old and new. 

TTeasm carries a possible totfa 
sentmice in South Africa. And tbe of- 
fense is defined so broadly that what 
would not be a crime of aiiy fcmd m 
the . United States may be treason. 
Martin Luther Kizig Jr. might have 
been found guilty of treasim under 
South African law. 

In addition to tbe treason arrests 
last wedL, the white Government re- 
sponded with deadly force to the la^ 
est demonstration In Crossroads, tiie 
squatter camp outride Cape Town. 

. Sixteen blacks were reportedly killed. 
They were demoistratuig for rights 
that we would consider the premises 
of a decent Ufo: the right of men to 
live with their fastilies, to work 


where they can get jite, to have some 
say in tb^ own lives. 

Presidriit P. W. Botha and his col- 
leagues, in thus openly using the force 
of law and guns to crush unarzoed op- 
ponents, have thrown down a chal- 
lenge to the United Stales. Maziy 
Aizzericans have wanted to believe in 
Mr. Bcaba’s reformist image. It has 
been touted on a television program 
as influential as “60 Minutes.” Now 
tte image is shattered. 

The challenge is particularly direct 
for tbe Reagan Administration and 
its chief policymaker cm Africa, 
Assistant Secretary of State Chester 
Crocker. Their policy of “construc- 
tive engagement” tes sought to 
mxige Pretoria toward reform by 
frie^y azxi quiet diplomacy. What is 
left of that idea noi^ 

The State Department reacted to 
the arrests of U.D.F. leaders in a 


statezzient esqiressiztg “deqi regret.” 
It said the arrests “cazmot help pros- 
pects for a dialogue, which the [South 
African] government itself has said it 
wants which it recognizes to be 
essential to achieve movement away 
from aparthrid.” 

What a plaintive statement it was. 
For the vdiole history of white power in 
South Africa has involved a refosal of 
dialogue, and it required a heroic sus- 
pension of disbriief to think that the 
present Government was about to start 
talking with genuine black leaders 
about tbe dismantling of aparthrid. 

The truth is that tbe United States 
cazmot wheedle the white r^zne into 
moving away from apartheid, any- 
more than it can bring about sudden 
change in South Africa force. What 
we can do is to deny South Africa’s 
rulers the comfortable pretense that 
they share our values. We can make 


clear our rejection of state racism, 
which tbe 20th century has shown to 
be an absolute evil. 

Conservatives in Congress — those 
who joined in denouncing aparthrid 
last December — have a crucial role 
to pl^ at this Toomeat. TTi^ can 
shape the zneasures, the limited sanc- 
tions, that will demonstrate Amer- 
ican disapproval. They can do so in a 
way that gets throu^ to the con- 
science of South African whites. 

Cmscience is a real factor, I am 
convinced. Those who bold power in 
South Africa, for all their use of force 
over tbe years, show by their defen- 
siveness that they hear a nagging 
voice of doubt. There are among them 
deep azid wzmderM human spirits. 
What America can do — our Gwern- 
ment, our universities, our institu- 
tims of all kinds — is to press on the 
nerve of omscience. □ 
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Woody Allen— Not Only a Comic 


By ERIC LAX 



he E^rple Rose of 
Cairo." opening Friday 
in Manhattan, is the 13d> 
film written and directed 
by Woody Allen. He is 
editing his 14th, "Hannah and Her 
Sisters." which should be released 
around Thanksgiving, and has begun 
writing the 15th, which he expects to 
start shooting in August. That this al- 
most unparalleled productivity has 
ever made it to the theaters, however, 
is remarkable, at least to hear Mr. 
Allen describe it. 

"I’m always bursting with entbu> 
siasm and security when I start off on 
a film," he said recently in his Fifth 
Avenue apartment. "I mean, I never 
think that it’s going to be anything but 
wonderful — until I’m finished, and I 
see what I have. And then I think, ‘My 
God, what was 1 thinking? I must 
have been completely insane. How 
did I ever think 1 could fob this off on 
a rational public?' And this is all the 
time and without any exceptions. 
‘Manhattan* is a perfect example. 
They put me on the cover of Time and 
of The Times Magazine, and they said 
it was the greatest thing and all this. 
But two weeks before that haj^>ened. 
if United Artists had said, ‘Well, tell 
you what we'll do. If youTl do two 
films for us for nothing, weTl bum the 
negative of ^at.' I would have said, 
•O.K., you have it’ " 

Assuming no such last-minute 
tradeoff is made this week, filmgoers 
will see something they have seen 
only once before; a movie written and 
directed by Woody Allen without him 
in it. (The other was "Interiors.") It 
stars Mia Farrow playing a C^pU- 
nesque character not too unlike some 
Mr. Alien has played, and Jeff Dan- 
iels as both the romantic lead in "The 
Purple Rose of Cairo." the epony- 
mous film within this film, and the 
actor who tries to capture his charac- 
ter after he walks off the screen and 
more or less into Miss Farrow's 
arms. Mr. Allen has a simple expla- 
nation for his absence. 

‘‘Generally speaking," he said, "I 
can see myself in my films. But when 
I thought of ‘Purple Rose' there was 
just no part for me. The story was 


best without me and 1 have no com- 
punction either about doing a film 
with me or without me." Rather, he 
said, he chooses projects that are 
fresh for him. "After working on one 
thing for a while, and for a while is 
one film because that takes a year to 
do, you want to do something differ- 
ent. I had just made 'Zelig' and 
‘Broadway Danny Rose,’ and I 
thought this was a different kind of 
movie. I thought it would be interest- 
ing if a character came off the screen. 

"The thing that really started to ce- 
ment it for me was I realized that in 
addition to all the ensuing complica- 
tions of that, there would be an actor 
playing that character. Once it oc- 
curred to me that it would be part of 
his pnAIem, too, and that I had a to- 
tally fictional character and an iden- 
tical real character, 1 thought there 
was enough substance to do a film 
chat I hoped would be entertaining 
and also about something: the differ- 
ence between fantasy and reality and 
how seductive fantasy is and how, un- 
fortunately," he laughed, "we must 
live with i^ity, and how painful that 
can be. I thought it had good elements 
to it: comic elements, surreal ele- 
ments, farcical elements and also sad 
elements. 1 thought it was material 
that it would be worth it to woric a 
year on." 

Despite the variety of his films in 
the past 10 years, audiences still ex- 
petf a new Woody Allen film to be like 
the out-and-out comedies chat estab- 
lished his career. Yet that kind of 
repetition and predictability is pre- 
cisely what he is trying to avoid. The 
safety of doing what be called "one 
pronounced thing" may be both 
tempting and comforting but "no 
matter how pleasurable it is at the 
time, it’s esthetically wrong, it's just 
wrong." 

"Tve Dried to mix my films up very 
deliberately, with ‘Interiors' and ‘A 
BAidsummer Night’s Sex Comedy’ 
and ‘Stardust Memories’ and ‘Zelig,’ 
and be in most of them, and do funny 
ones and more serious ones, and 
black and white ones and color ones. 
My hope would be to keep fresh. 

"It’s a tough thing," he said. "Peo- 
ple perceived early on in my career 
that I was able to make funny movies 
that would make them lau^. They al- 
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Mia Farrow stars in “The Purple Rose of Cairo.’ 


ways feel someway suspicious or 
wondering what my motives are if 1 
don’t do it. One of the problems that 
I’m skut^ is that for me, the easiest 
kind of film to do is the knock-down, 
drag-out comic film. It’s no deal, 
it’s just the thing that comes most 
naturally to me. But i’m trying to do 
things that are much more difficult 
for me and that I have to stretch for 
and risk doii^ a miserable picture. 

"1 always try to do films that have 
humor in them, but aisn have other 
things going for them, like interesting 
stories or some dilution or some^ 
thing of value that will stick to peo- 
ple’s ribs in a different way. But each 
time you do that you run the risk of 
alienat^ part of your audience. And 
I do alienate them a certain amount 
of the time. They do come in some- 
times and say, ‘Well, gee, yes, I guess 
it was pretty, and it was this, but It 
wasn't very fuimy.’ 1 would want to 
stop them all and say, ‘Yes, 1 know 


Ekkehard Schall, an Actor 
With a Passion for Brecht 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM 


H 


• tEASTBERUN 
umbled and half-blind, the 
imprisoned Galileo Galilei 
turns to his young disciple, 
who is to smuggle a revolu- 
tionary scientific treatise 
out of the Inquisition’s dungeon, and 
warns him: "Be careful as you travel 
through Germany, with the truth 
under your coat" 

The words had one ominous mean- 
ing when Bertolt Brecht, an exile 
from Nazi Germany, penned them in 
Denmark in 1939; spcrften almost five 
decades later by the actor Ekkehard 
Schall from the austere stage of the 
Berliner Ensemble, they are bur- 
dened with unhappy contemporary 
ironies. In Communist East Germa- 
ny, many carry their ideas of the 
truth under their coats. 

Mr. Schall, who this week brings a 
one-man Brecht show to New York’s 
Harold Clurman Theater, is perhaps 


ter into capitalist exile. And so she 
and her husband and their two daughr 
teis lead a life of considerable luxury 
itn the-part50f^rmany whel« the 
foundations of socialism have been 
laid. 

Above all, they have the rare privi- 
lege of traveling r^ularly to the West 
— a privilege enjoyed only by the tiny 
East German ruling elite. "I go to 
New York about every year," said 
Mrs. Brecht-Schall, chatting in her 
hi^-ceilinged apartment on Frie- 
drichstrasse a few blocks from the 
Berliner Ensemble. *Tve told Ekke- 
hard he has to see New York it’s 

- like looking at the last of the dino- 
saurs." 

A short, compact figure with a bald 
bullet-head and a mesmerizing gaze, 
the 53-year-oId Mr. Schall is foith- 
ri^t about his loyalty to the East 
German Communist party. "I am a 
comrade," he said, with just a twin- 
kle of humor in his expression. "I feel 
at home here." 

"But I am first of all an actor," he 


T go nowhere as a missionary,’ he says. 
‘What I can’t transport through acting 
I can’t transport through ideology.’ 


the finest actor in the German DemO^ 
cratic Republic. Yet, in a nation that 
Brecht hoped would be a bold experi- 
ment in human freedom. Mr. Schall is 
a part-inheritor of a dynasty and, 
some of his critics contend, an unwit- 
ting mummifier of the dead play- 
wright’s legacy. 

Coming home to Germany from the 
American phase of his exile, Brecht 
in 1949 founded the Berliner Ensem- 
ble in the Soviet sector of Beriin as a 
conscious departure from the Wei- 
mar theater of Goethe and Schiller. 
He hoped the "BE” would become a 
magnet for talent across the German- 
speaking world, drawing playwrights 
and actors from Munich, Hamburg, 
Vienna and Zurich. His loyalty, 
though, to the young East German 
state was unequiN'Ocal: "1 can only 
imagine my place as an artist in the 
part of Germany where the founda- 
tions of socialism are being laid." 

Brecht died in 1956 — three years 
after justifying the suppression of a 
workers' uprising in East Berlin by 
Soviet tanks — and control over the 
Berliner Ensemble came into the 
hands of his widow, Helene Weigel. At 
her death in 1971, the company was 
effectively taken over by her dav^ 
ter, Barbara Brecht, who for the last 
23 yearn has been married to Ekke- 
hard Schall. 

The Brecht family grip on the 
Berliner Ensemble is a peculiar ar- 
rangement in a nominally egalitarian 
socialist state. But East (}ermany’s 
cultural watchdogs consider the 
deathbed-loyal playwright such a god 
— and so important to the legitimacy 
of a fragile national identity — that 
they are evidently frightened to do 
anything that might drive his daugh- 


continued, curling and uncurling his 
fists on a large bleached-wood dining 
room table where he sat. "And I go 
nowhere as a missionary. That would 
be awful. What I can’t transport 
through acting I can’t transport 
through ideolo^. The ideology has to 
be embedded in my acting." 

Theater, he insisted, is “not divided 
into good and bad in east and west. I 
know good, realistic theater here, and 
I know it in France, Italy and Eng- 
land. It does not run aioi^ the bound- 
aries of countries: it runs vertically 
through them." Still, he acknowl- 
edged that since the erection of the 
Berlin wall in 1961 the Brechtian idea] 
of an all-German stage has shrunken, 
and "the theaters in east and west 
have grown autonomous." 

The most striking autotwmy is be- 
tween theater on the two sides of sun- 
dered Berlin. While West Germans 
occasimally come to East Berlin to 
the Berliner Ensemble or the opera, 
East Germans may not travel west- 
ward — and so only glean from televi- 
sion what is going on in the arts on the 

other side. 

East Germany’s cultural censors 
keep an especially wary eye on the 
theater — perhaps edgily sharing 
Brecht’s belief in its revolutionary 
potential — so that little that is inno- 
vative or daring makes it onto the 
stage here. "In ail other disciplines, 
in literature, in the film, they have 
liberalized a lot." said Michael Stone. 
Ulster criUc for the West Beriin 
daily Tagespiegel. “In the theater, 
somebody's there who puts them 
down all the time." 

Sybiile Wirsing, a West Berlin- 
based critic for the Frankfurter All- 
gemeine Zeitung. said that in the 


West theatergoers await a new direc- 
tor’s interpretation of a play; by con- 
trast in East Germany, she said, the 
expedtatira is td's^' a cl^ic reo^er- 
ing of a classic author. "One cannot 
say that the theater is alive in East 
Berlin, but one cannot say It is dead 
either, since the theaters are always 
full," she observed, noting that fac- 
tory production brigade attend en 
masse. "But when an East German 
playwright tries to go into the daily 
life of the state — poof, suddenly the 
play is gone." 

As in other cultural domains. East 
Germany has suffered a hemorrhage 
of theater talent defecting to West 
Germany. But in recent years, rather 
than lose them by defection, the Com- 
munist authorities have allowed a 
number of directors ^ such as Adolf 
Dresen and Mathias Langbof — to 
work in West Germany without losing 
their East German citizenship. Other 
playwri^ts languish at home, paid 
by the state to write plays that are not 
produced. 

Since the Berliner Ensemble 
largely puts on Brecht plays that 
have very long runs — the "Life of 
Galileo Galilei" now on was first 
produced eight years ago — the pres- 
sure for innovation is not very in- 
tense. Some critics maintain that ac- 
tors become stale in their roles. 

"The Berliner Ensemble is a little 
sad,” contended Klaus Volker. author 
of a Brecht biography and a produ^r 
at the Schiller Theater in West Berlin. 
"It has become something of a mu- 
seum whose malaise is called Brecht. 
It would be a lot better if it did not 
have so much to do with the family. ’ ’ 

Mr. Volker argued that Mr. Schall 
himself has suffered as an actor from 
the repetitive and unchallen ging ex- 
posure to plays that he half-diiects 
himself. "I saw Ekkehard Schall 20 
years ago,’’ recounted the producer, 
"and I thought he was one of the best 
actors in Germany, and would be- 
come one of the greatest." But. he 
said, after an e^qilosive success as 
Brecht’s Hideresque Chicago gang- 
ster Arturo Ui, Mr, Schall seems to 
have lost some of his fire. 

Ms. Wirsing puts Mr. Schall in a sui 
generis category in East G^many: 
"He's not just an actor. He is an insti- 
tution. One sees beyond him and into 
the Brechtian past." 

Both Mr. Schall and his wife z ea i- 
ously deny that they have turned the 
Berliner Ensemble into a Brechtian 
museum. (A museum, in the form of 
Brecht's last home preserved as he 
left it, does in fact exist on rhan^«Mis- 
trasse near Berlin’s French ceme- 
tery, a few blocks from the theater.) 
‘‘The model we have is not a corset," 
insisted the playwright's daughter, 
who went to high school in California 
during her father’s exile, "it is a 
starting point. Nobody can watch 
over Brecht’s soul; one can only 
watch over the words." 

Mr. Schall, who worked with 
Brecht closely as an actor, said that 
the playwright’s “suggestions" are 
not frozen in time, "As a director," 
recalled Mr. Schall, “he was very 
generous. He allowed himself free- 
doms that a professional would not 
have. He was always iotriung for dra- 
matic solutions." 


it’s not as funny as “Love and 
Death," but just forget that I did it 
and see if you like it for what it is.’ 
And, I don't know, they might grab 
me back by the lapels and say, ‘We 
dm’tr But that’s what I’m trying to 
do." 

The arrival of a new Woody Allen 
film virtually every year raises the 
question of whether he is working so 
fast that he never really has time to 
catch his artistic breath. 

"I don't work as fast as you think," 
be said. "I have a lot of leisure time. 
And I enjoy writing. It’s not that 
tough a life. People in regular jobs 
have much more strenuous fives. 
They do the same thing 9 to 5 relent- 
lessly for 60 years or something, so 
it’s not a. big deal." 

One of the benefits of his constantly 
making films is that over ^ ye^ 
Mr. Allen has been able to devdbp 
and maintain something of a reper- 
tory company, both with his crew and ' 
with bis actors. This is especially true 
of his leading lady, who is generally 
the woman he is involved with when 
the film is made. He says the reason 
is uncomplicated: “I like to work 
with people 1 know. In a certain sense 
I think that it’s coincidence. For in- 
stance, If I was making a film at a 
point in my life where there was no 
one special that 1 was seeing at the 
time, then 1 would simply cast some^ 
one. But whenever I can, 1 work with 


people 1 know, and that goes for the 
crew." 

This combining of professional and 
personal lives is not unique — Ingmar 
Bergman and Charlie Chaplin, to 
namp two direciofs, cast women they 
were romantically involved with. 
Few directors, however, have done it 
so consistently as Mr. Allen. Louise 
Lasser, to whom he was married, 
starred in two films. Then Diane Kea- 
ton, with whom he is still friendly, 
had five consecutive leads. Now Mia 
Farrow has done five straight (count- 
ing "Hannah and Her Sisters"). 
Some years ago he joked about his 
ending up like the director-tumed- 
factotum for his favorite actress in 
the movie "Sunset Boulevard." Re- 
minded of it, he smiled and nodded 
and said, "I’ve been crazy about the 
women I’ve acted with and I would be 
happy to end up as their chauffeur 
anrf hoiisprna" I don’t mind that, 
with any of them. It doesn’t bother 
me. I don’t feel threatened by it. It 
would be fine with me. Answering her 
fan mail. Writing her fan mail." 

Mr. Alien wifi turn SO later this 
year, an event he finds "funny be- 
cause I always think of myself as a 
mere youth, since that was my iden- 
tity when 1 entered the business. I 
was always the 16-year-old comedy 
writer, wUcb had a special identity 
then. It doesn’t have a specific fear 
for me. 1 seem to be healthy. 1 don't 
feel debilitated. I mean, if you said to 
' me, ‘How do you feel about turning 
80?’ I might have a different an- 
swer.” He appears fit and looks per- 
haps 40. But the effect of age is some- 
thing he knows will eventually influ- 
ence the path his work takes. 

"There may come a time when I’d 
like to stop making films and just 
work in the theater," he said. He has, 
he added, occasional urges to do an- 
other play (he has had three 
produced) but he finds theater work 
"time-consuming" and thus hard to 
combine with films, which is his main 
interest now. "Film is definitely a 
younger person’s medium. You need 
a certain physical stamina to do it 
Whereas one could see growing older, 
significantly older, and wanting to get 
up in the morning and not be on the 
set at 6:30 or 7 o’clock, and instead 
just working on a novel or a play. I 
could see that for myself if I remain 
healthy and normal." 

Regardless of his medium, Mr. 
Allen is "just trying to grow as mu<± 
as I can." Looking from his near-mid- 
centoiy vantage point over his career 


to date he feels that “my willingness 
to fail has been my best attribute. 
That's in the best core of my strength, 
but I’ve not had an Insatiable drive 
that everything I do has to succeed. 
1 'd rather feel that it was good in my 
own. view. I’ve never made any as- 
sociation between popular success 
and the quality of work.” 

It is 20 years since "What’s New, 
Pussycat?" the first Woody Allen- 
written film. (He had no directorial 
control and has never liked what 
reached the screen. "I could have 
made it twice as funny and half as 
successful." be said }'ears ago. And 
recently: "it just didn’t matter any- 
thing to me that the thing was a 
success. 1 just didn’t want to be as- 
sociated with ix-") In that time he has 
evolved from what he believes people 
thought of as “some kind of little 
Brooklyn loser who was quick with 
the wisecracks, that character people 
found amusing sitting next to Johnny 
Carson, or on the ‘Ed Sullivan Show’ 
talking about my old neighborhood or 
my girlfriend or something like 
that," to, in Vincent Canby's words. 
"America’s most authentic, most 
serious, most consistent film au- 
teur.” 

Certainly Mr. Allen has changed 
during that time, 2 utd audiences don’t 
always like chuiges in their idols. 
Sometimes the films have what he 
calls a “grousing quality about 
them" but the grousing is not, as is 
sometimes perceived, personal, but 
rather, "d^ite the fact chat I’ve 
been successful and I’ve made some 
money, I still feel ±ere's a ton of stuff 
wrong with the world, and that life is 
not so good and Poilyaona. I'm not 
grousing for me in that sense. I'm 
just complaining about the human 
condition in a certain way.” 

In addition Mr. Alim has developed 
a r^Kitation as a recluse, "never 
going anywhere and never participat- 
ing in anything, and to some degree 
that’s probably earned. But I’m not 
really a recluse," he said laughing, 
"although every cinie you see pic- 
tures of me in the newspapers I’m al- 
ways shielding myself from paparaz- 
zi, or suing somebody. But 1 would 
that somewhere along the line It 
w(^d straighten itself out and that It 
will be perceived that I'm not really a 
personal maicootent, or that my 
ambition, or my pretentions — which 
I freely ^mit to — are not to gain 
power. I tmly want to make some- 
thing that wifi entertain pec^le, and 
I’m stretching myself to do it." 
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IjjUNDRHDS of attoodaots from 
,^e froat-rahjc of the Labour Move-. 

together with family friends,' 
pflclced the Tsavta Hall in Tel Aviv 
ilhuz^y ^ Nurit 

l^vinsoD and her four-sons in mark- 
ing the fiist wniversary of the death 
l/fier husband Ya'acovLevin^o. 

The f^ouly and Ampal, the 
,;^erica-Israel Investment Com- 
' Levinson headed, spon- 

' the 'memori^ evening. One of 
Aeldghiiigbts was the screening of an 
'Anjerican TV interview \^th Levin- 
I sent in whidi he dwelt on Ampal's 
• remarkable- growth, nodding his 
■ head m agreement when the inter- 
> viewer remm-ked chat, “IsraePs lack 

oil oblig^ it to rely on brain- 

■^*^stadnit Secretary-General 
Ysrael Kessar ^wke of how modi he 
still misse'd “my dear- comrade, 
•• Ya’acov..^“When m.bundng prob- 

! )pnw in waves,' I think to my- 
'self, ironsult Ya'acov! But 

: then I realize the bitter truth - that 
he H DO more. .Ail one can do is 
consider how he would have solved 

' problems.- * 

Kessar went on to say: ^‘Really 


In tbe Supreme Court as a Court 
of Cikninal Appeals before the Pres- 
ident, Justice Meir Shamgv, Justice 
/y^ron Barak, and Justice Avra- 
y baci Halima in the matter between 
Mohammed Shnir and Mohammed 
Terek, the appellants, and the State . 
of Israel; the respondent fCr. A. 
869/81). • 

following a series of car bomb- 
ings in Tel Aviv and Jaffa in 1979 and 
1980, the first appeOam was con- 
victed in the District Court of 
attem^ed murder and conspiracy to 
commit a felony, and the second 
appellant was convicted of murder, 
attempted murder, conspiracy to 
commit a felony, and causing 
^ievousbodily harm. 

The prosecution relied in the main 
on recorded telephone conversa- 
tions and the evidence of an accom- 
plice who had turned State's evi- 
dence, having been granted, immun- 
ity from prosecution. Some of the 
telephone conversations had been 
» Recorded by tbe police in respect of 
.v isther suspicions against tbe appel- 
lants; their full implication, there- 
fore, had not been recognised at the 
time, and the tapes had been des- 
troyed. In regard to these conversa- 
tiom tite prosecution relied on sum- 
maries of the transcripts prepared at 
the time by a police officer. 

At the trial counsel for the appel- 
lants had objected to the admission 
of tbe summaries, and had also 
argued that tbe evidence of tbe 
accompfice was unreliable and in* 
sofGdeotly corroborated. Tbe court 
Kjeead 

appellants applied m the Supreme 
Court. 

In giving the judgment of the 
Supreme Court, Justice Meir Sham- 
gar gave an exhaustive review of the 
.^IsraeU, English and American au- 
"‘thorides relating to each of tbe 
points raised.ln regard to the admis- 
sion of tape recordfo^, the Supreme 
Court laid' down a series of 
conditions to ^ fulfilled, namely, 
that the instrument used fiuction^ 


Pbao Rcdlii - Rddoir BodiWsder Ucraakni 
Tbeiire, FHiraary IS). Sehmumi: nmaQ' hi 
C B^Jor, opns 17; Beethoven: Son^ hi C 
nioer, Opns 13; Sdiobert: Sonnin fai 
■n]or,Op.Poeth. 

CHOOSING the most popular, and 
therefore best-known pieces. Rudolf 
Budibinder ran a certain risk - pre- 
e^ntatioD must be faultless or the 
<^dience will easily detect any 
lapses. Moreover tbe performance 
be compared to the great rendi- 
tions beard here before. There is no 
fear that Rudolf Buchbinder will let 
one down as far as technical execu- 
tion is concerned . He is master of tbe 
keyboard in any situation. What 
happened this evening? 

Tbe beginning of concert was 
most gratifying - the Schumann Fan- 
tasy received a committed inter- 
pretation and the technically deman- 
ding parts were executed with 
utmost btiUiance. If one had slight 
misgiving about a too black-and- 
white dynamic palette (the fortissi- 
mo too loud and hard, the pianissi- 
A<mo too ethereal and bodyl^), this 
'*was oompensated for by the overall 
impressiveness of the rendition. But, 
unfortunately, the misgivings grew 
in the following pieces. 

Beethoven's “Pathetiquef' 
emerged rather superficial in con- 
cept - too playful in some parts, too 
smooth in others - and again that 
black-and-white effect of <^amics. 
The instrument continued to sound 
dr>' and hard (in particular, the left 
band), unosual for this grandpiano, 
which has been used for fo many 
occasions on this stage. 

The Schubert Sonata., though 
played with due consideration of all 
demands, affected me less than 
when played at other performances. 
Wiwa 1 last heard this artist in a 
redtal, nearly two years ago, ha 
,, struck me as being unostentatious 
about bis digital achievements - this 
time, [ had tbe imptessioa that he 
has acquired certain mannerisms, 
and that his technical capabilities nm 
away with him. I left atthe end of tbe 
official programme, when the enthu- 
siastic audience started to battle for 
its expected encores. 

■YOHANAN BOEHM 

ISIUEL FIDLBARMONIC ORCBECTRA, 
Bacb Msnthou M die triceBtoBiul Ilf Us birth 
(Maun AndUarbni, Tel Aviv, Fbbrauy 17). 

THE BACH Marathon had three 
sessions: the fiist, aaxting at 2:15 
p.m. included organ and harp- 
{ sichord solo pieces, chamber mosic . 
in various combinations and the 
Junior Israel Philhannonic con- 
ducted by Shalom Ronly-Riklis 
(with violinist Roy Shiloah and Shira 
Ravin). The second, starting at 8.30 


Honouring 

Levinson 

By MARK SEGAL / Post Political Correspondent 


outstanding men arouse controversy 
in their generation. But when time 
passes, and the dust of pettiness 
settles, the matters of lasting value 
remain.” The Histadrut chief 
announced the founding of the 
Ya’acov Levinson College for train- 
ing Labour Movement c^res at Beit 
Berl, ±e Labour Party college, by 
the Histadrut, Bank Hapoalim and 
Ampal. 

Bank Hapoalim chairman 
Ephraim Reiner dwelt on the de- 
ceased's special contribution to the 
fashioning of the bank as a prime 
instrument for building the country 


through its labour sector. A particu- 
larly bitter note prevailed In tbe 
euk^ of Yoram Rosoifeld, Levinson^ 
close business associate, who 
claimed that Levinson “was subject 
to unprecedented humiliaton and 
character assassination. ..His guilt 
was to be too outstanding. The giant 
is always to blame in the eyes of 
dwarfs.” While he could not 
brought back to life “his honour 
must be restored and suitaUe con- 
clusions drawn,'* Rosenfeld de- 
clared. urging that “this tragedy 
must never Iw removed from the 
public agenda.” 


Permissible 

evidence 

LAW REPORT / Asher Felix Landau 


properly; the person doing the re- 
cording was properly qualmed; the 
recording was reliable and correct, 
there had been no alterations in the 
tape - no additions or omisrions: the 
persons speaking were properly 
identified, and had spoken freely 
and voluntarily without compulsion 
or persuasion. 

There were also the additional 
requirements laid down in the Secret 
Monitoring Law of 1979 as to the 
authority of the person doing the 
recording, and tbe drcumstances in 
which it could be done. Justice 
Shamgar stressed, in regard to omis- 
sions, that tbe fact that some por- 
tions of the coDveratioo were un- 
clear or had not been recorded, or 
bad been deleted in error, did not 
affect the question of admissibility. 
Provided there was no evidence of 
wilful interference with the tapes, 
they were admissible in evidence. 

It was then for the court to decide 
whether the recording reflected 
faithfully what bad been said, and to 
■gwe it. tlbe-weight-as-evidenoe which 
was appropriate in the circumst- 
ances. The District Court bad held 
that all the conditions laid down bad 
been satisfied, and that the origmal 
recording had been properly dow. It 
had also held that although the con- 
veratioas had been conducted in 
Arabic, the officer who had pre- 
pared the transcripts in Hebrew was 
properly qualified in both languages, 
and able to translate accurately what 
was said. The decision of the District 


Court, therefore, to admit the trans- 
cripts should not be disturbed in so 
far as it was based on the recording 
process and the way in which tbe 
transcripts had been prepared. * 

THE QUESTION now arose, tiie 
President continued, whether tbe 
transcripts could be admitted once 
tiie original tapes had been des- 
troyed. It was not only that without 
the tapes there was no way of com- 
paring tbe transcripts with the ori- 
ginal— indeed, it was now recognized 
that the court would act on the 
transcript, the origin^ being avail- 
able only if there was some need for 
clarification. The difficulty arose 
from the rule of primariness, a rule 
of evidence based on reason and 
experience laid down in England 
centuries ago that only the best evi- 
dence may be admitt^. Secondary 
evidence maybe admitted only if the 
court is satisfied that tbe ori^al no 
longer exists or is unprocurable. 

As stated by the authority 
-more, * !>Ttrfi»^ew- now generally 
accepted is that (1) a destruction in 
theordinaxy course of business and, 
of course, a destruction by.mistake is 
sufficient to allow the contents to be 
shown as m other cases of loss, and 
that (2) a destruction otherwise 
made wul suffice, provided the prop- 
onent first removes to the satisfac- 
tion of the judges any reasonable 
suspidon of fraud.” 

Tbe prosecution, therefore, wis 
entitled to rely on tbe transcript 


PROF. Haim Ben-Shahar revealed 
the plan to set up a special 
centre at Tel Aviv University in 
Levinson's name . a project Levinson 
himself initiated out of his resolve to 
involve the brightest of young Di- 
aspora Jews in Israel's fate. 'Ben- 
Shabar recalled his discussions with 
Levinson in 1981. after he replaced 
the deceased as Labour's shadow 
finance minister in the Ninth Knes- 
set election campaign. “He was 
ready to assume national responsi- 
' bilin' but he refused to compromise 
or to prop up a sham." Ben-Shahar 
declared, asserting that Levinson's 
search was to translate basic values 
of Labour Zionism into modern con- 
cepts adjusted to contemporary dr- 
cumstances. 

Interestingly, excerpts from 
Levinson's speech to the Labour 
Party convention, read by actress 
Gila Almagor, showed luspropo^s 
for fighting inflation." Democracy’s 
No.l public enemy." as stron^y re- 
sembling the ideas underlying the 
government's oirrent package deal 
policy. 

Tbe overflow audience included 
such prominent Labour politidans 


summaries, which it could do in one 
of two ways - it could call a witness 
who would refresh his memory of the 
conversations from the transcript, 
known as "present reoollection re- 
vived,*' or it could call a witness who. 
though unable to remember tbe con- 
versations as recorded in tbe tapes, 
could confirm that he had prepared 
the transcript summaries at the time, 
and they were accurate and reliable, 
known as “past recollection re- 
corded." It was true that evidence of 
past recollection recorded could 
only be admitted iftbe witness failed 
to remember w*hat had happened 
even after trying to refresh his mem- 
ory from the document. That was the 
position in the present case, but the 
transcript summaries had been pre- 
pared by the officer concerned 
almost immediately after hearing the 
tapes, so (hey were probably more 
reliable than h'ls memory of what he 
had heard years ago could p(»sibly 
be. 

As stated by Wigmore, “The 
length of the document, tbe emph- 
asis of words, tbe lapse of time, all 
are immaterial, for he trans- 
cribed. . .the words at su^ a time that 
there was practically no demand 
made upon his powers of memory*; 
the transcription then permanently 
made in writing and adopted on tbe 
stand as a record of past know- 
ledge...preserves the wc^s witiiout 
any of the risks.” 

The District Court had examined 
all the elements involved, and was 
satisfied as to the genuineness of the 
safflmarfiK'. No fatrit,* th^refose;.; 
could be found w6th its conclusiott.; 

JUSTICE SHAMGAR then dealt 
with tbe evidence of the accomplice. 
Under section S4A of the Evidence 
Ordinance (New Version) of 1971, 
tbe evidence of such a witness, who 
has received some consideration for 
tuniing State's evidence, requires 
corroboration. It must first be stres- 
s' that "there can be no question of 
looking for coiroboratioo of evi- 


Adifferent 

impression 


MUSIC REVIEWS 


p.m. (Philodassica), presented pian- 
ists Vanfi, Eden, ITainir and Asaf 
Zohar in four Bach concertos for 
one, two, three and four keyboards 
(pianos), accompanied by tbe 
orchestra, with Zubin Mehta con- 
ducting. The final (night) session 
offered: a chonisfrom ttw Christmas 
Oratorio, the E major violin concer- 
to. cantatas No.S6 {Ich will den 
KreuztsUd} geme tragen). No. 129 
(Cehbet sei der Herr) and an aria 
from the St. Matthew Passion. Tbe 
executants in this late ni^t concert 
were the Philharmonic with Mehta, 
violinist Taub, soprano Gila Yaron, 
alto Catherine Wayne-Rogers, bari- 
tone Wiliam Workman and the . 
Cameran Singets with Avner Itai. 

Altogether tbe Marathon pre- 
sented 30 works and excerpts from 
Badt's oenvre. In the first sesdon I 
missed the six Contrapunti from 77;c 
An of the Fugue, and a motet sung by 
tbe Cameran Singers. Of the four 
concertos presented iii the second 
session, I listened to only three, and 
regrettabfyl^use of sh»r spiritual 
exhaustion, I also had to forego the 
whole night session. - 
j^aostion, however, was not the 
result only of listening to. Bach's 
music for almost ax consecutive 
hours but also of what was offered to 
us with amflging disCourteousness in 
the second session. After these 
sentations; I amply was not indu^ 
to listen to an^biog more of this 
event. 

Generally speaking one mud hail 
the choice of works. To chose from 
Bach's enormous output is no ea^ 
task, and whoever the job de- 
serves unqualified praise. My second 
remark is to note tbe abysmal gap in 
tbe level of performance between 
the first and second session. In the 
former all the artists did their very 
best: as for the latter, it was a mess. 

The marathon opened with tiiree 
delightful organ ^eces firom Eli- 
zabeth Roloff. Re^tman's extraor- 
dinary -arrangem«)ts of five Bach 
pieces for 23 wind mstraments wae 
a true feast. Uii Shoham (Sonata for 
flute and harpsichord), Michael 
Haran (Sonatas for dello and harp- 


sichord) and Marcel Bergman (cello 
solo suite) were all in excellent 
shape, disoiminating in their phras- 
ing and flawless in twhnique. While 
baipsidioi^st David Sfaemer was an 
able partner in Haian’s sonata, harp- 
sichordist Yonit Weis, playing with 
Shoham and especially in her great 
solo work, tbe Qiromatic Fantasia in 
D minor, revealed a multitude of 
shortcomings. 

Excellent balance and ensemble 
woik characterized the performance 
of a Trio-Sonata by flutist Yossi 
Amheim. violinist Melamed, Iditb 
Zvi at the baipsidiord and cellist 
Shulamit Lorrain. No less delightful 
were the Cameran Singers m the 
motet Jesu meine Frrude. Their per- 
formance was blessed with inspira- 
tion and displayed a marvellous flex- 
ibility in vo^ expression. How viol- 
ist Benyamini, producing a caressing 
tune and an ej^nisite modulation of 
melodic exposition could find a com- 
mon language with Milka Laks, who 
treats the piano as a chopping board. 
Tumains a riddle. 

As for tbe second session of tbe 
marathon, one can only comment 
negatively except for Varth’s solo 
part excluding the orchestra, in tbe 
first concerto and a passage ^ hfiss 
Eden. Later on, there simply was no 
music. In the second and con- 
certos the soloists made not the 
sl^test effort to synchronize th^ 
parts and also played with unex- 
plainable indifference, as if- Bacb 
had nothing to say, neilher in their 
single lines nor in ensemble. But 
much worse were the orchestral 
accompaniments under Mebta 
which lacked all decent cooperation 
with the soloists and sounded as 
though, played by some hastily 
thrown together amateurs. 

BENJAMIN BAR-AM 

YOUNG AmSTS' WEBt. The brad Gmh 
her Ordiectra, Noim Ydni ewMtnghig, vttli 
DwiM Gortler, piaiio CM Ariv Mwsran. 
Febniv 7 20), StnvlDskr: Dumbmoa Oaks 
ConcertorSdiiiiiiiiiii: PtanoCoocciio, opas54: 
Beethoren: Sympbonr No.4 

Of THE multitude of annual events 
sponsored by the America-Israel 
Cultural Foundation, in order to 


as party secreiary-general Uzt 
Baram. D^uty Agriculture Minis- 
ter and kibbutz leader Avraham 
Katz-Oz. Deputy' Heuiih Minister 
Shoshana .^rbelli-.Mmoslino. 
Labour MKs Aharon Hard. David 
Libai and Nava Arad. Liberal MK 
Uriel Linn . ex-NRP MK Avraham 
Melamed, youth aliya head Uri Gor- 
don, former Histadrut secretary- 
general Aharon Becker. Histadrut 
central committee members like 
Nahum Fassa and Gideon Ben- 
Israel. former ministers like Haim 
Zadok and Meir Amtt and Histadrut 
economic sector executives like Naf- 
tali ‘Blumental and Amos Eiran. 
Family friends included U.S. 
Ambassador Samuel Lewis and his 
wife Satlie. 

Those present also included 
octogenarian poet .Avot Yeshurun. 
whose poem “Levinson" was recited 
to the hushed audience by actress 
Gila Almagor, which said: "...what 
u<ould I have given if this funeral had 
not set forth/ 1 never knew your face 
but your/ photograph called out to 
me..." Singers Y'ehudit Ravitz. 
Shiomo Artzi and Nurit Galron sang 
sones loved bv the deceased. 


dence which you do not believe." .As 
said by the House of Lords. "The 
purpose of corroboration is not to 
give v’alidhy or credence to evidence 
which is deficient or suspect or in- 
credible but only to confirm and 
support that which as evidence is 
sufficient and satisfactorv and credi- 
ble..." 

*The District Court had judged the 
credibility of the accomplice after 
considering all the evidence in tbe 
case, and had only accepted his evi- 
dence where it was supported by 
tKher evidence. It had also found the 
necessary corroboration of his evi- 
dence. Tlie court had approached its 
task with the utmost care, fully 
aware of the risks involved in relying 
on the evidence of an accomplice in 
these circumstances. 

Counsel for the appellants had 
argued that the District Court had 
erred in accepting pans of the 
accomplice’s evidence, while reject- 
bg others. The Supreme Coun has 
held, however, that this was a per- 
missible course where the evidence 
could be divided b such a way that 
some parts could stand independent- 
ly and remain unaffected by other 
parts of the evidence which were 
rejected. The Prerident then analy- 
sed the evidence before the court, 
and concluded that there was no flaw 
b accepting only parts of the evi- 
dence of the accomplice. 

Finally, after dealbg with coun- 
sel's argument as to the absence of 
sufficient motive on the part of the 
appellants, Justice Shamgar con- 
cluded th)^t there jvhs' no>asis for- 
bterfdring mth the decision of the . 
District Coun.' 

For the above reasons, the appeal 
was dismissed. 

Advocate Dan Sheinman 
appeared for the first appellant. 
Advocates Dror Makrin and Zerah 
Cordon for the second appellant, 
and Advocate Dvora Berliner for 
tbe State. 

Tbe judgment was delivered on 
November 4, 1984. 


discover and foster Israel's artistic 
talent, the Young Artists Week is 
one of tbe best, providmg those 
chosen with a sbgular professional 
boost. The chalienge that coqms 
with it, however, is every bit as 
great. For rightly or wrongly, an 
artist in a glamorous engagement is 
no longer viewed as a student-nerer 
mbd foat be is one - but rather as a 
full-fledged professional. In view of 
his lack of maturity and experience, 
this may not be altogether fair. 

One would obviously be justified 
in faulting Noam Veini's often 
heavy-handed bterprerive attitudes: 
after all, Beethoven's Fourth sym- 
phony is much more cheerful and 
vivid a (riece of music than the 30- 
year-old conductor led his audience 
to believe. In the slow movement, 
the long melody Unes tended to be 
obfuscated, and rhythmic precision 
elsewhere left something to be de- 
sired. 

Yet the conductor showed an 
overall grip on tiie proceedb^, an 
undeniable professionalism and con- 
siderable energy. Much of the sym- 
phony’s last movement made a 
powerful impression, while the 
tricky orchestral parts of the concer- 
to were held as tightly as one would 
wish. The bcisive Stravinsky score, 
too, received a respectable rendi- 
tion. as the ICO players lent the 
young maestro their support and 
coopetation. If Yeini can get hb 
ideas into sharper focus and trim his 
motions on the podium, he may 
realize much of his unquestionable 
artistic potential. 

The poise, control and nature) 
competence in the placing of Daniel 
Gortler, 20, the piano soloist m the 
Schumann Concerto, bespoke an old 
trooper. The pianist's huge hands 
and, above all, his open-hearted 
musicality testify to virtually unli- 
mited promise, some of which 
showed in tbe technical daiity. am- 
ple tone-colouring, considerable ele- 
gance and genuine romantic exuber- 
ance of his rendition. There was 
also, however, an all-too-evident 
tendency for affectation in the lyric 
sections, causing considerable rhyth- 
mic distortions. At his a^. Gortler 
may be able to get away with it, but 
not much longer, ku KAREV 

PAUL BEN-RAIM COMreTTnON. Coocen 
oTPrae WIbmis and Awards (Beit Arfela. Td 
AvtT.FebniaiyZlI 

NO LESS than 70 young muridans. 
ranging in age from 12 to 25. partid- 
pated in the competition, held last 
December. 

Some partidpated • as soloists, 
some in the framework of reiail 
chamber ensembles, all were trying 


for prizes In tbe performance of 
Israeli music. In the five-day 
marathon competition, no less than 
90 Israeli works were played. 

The concert featured first-prize 
winners and other talented perfor- 
mers who distinguished themselves. 

Notmally this reviewer does not 
have to evaluate critically the accom- 
plishments of students, and space 
here does not permit detailed refer- 
ence to the 11 compositions pre- 
sented, but the general level of per- 
formance was truly amazing. These 
promising youngriers earned my 
admiration. They represent our 
hope for the future, and should not 
go unnamed. They were Gur and 
Libat Kimchi (violin and cello); 
Nebama Karmon (piano): Nikolai 
and HiUel Zori (violin and cello): 
lior Eitan (flute); Zipi Salomon 
({nano): Ofer Falk (violin and com- 
postion); Tomer Lev (piano); and 
Marima ^ifc (piano). 

All of these artists showed im- 
pressive skill and an incredibly meti- 
culous command of their respective 
w^rks. Soundness of tone, musical- 
ity. technical flawlessness and deep 
commitment were the characteristics 
of each performance. The offerings 
included works by Sheriff. Ben- 
Haim. Meir Mindel. Amzallag, 
Stutschewsky. Orgad, Tal, Tomer 
Lev and Kaminsky. 

Tbe Israel Composers' League 
and all the other institutions intro- 
duced (too numerous to be men- 
tioned here) should be warmly com- 
plimerned for undenaking this pro- 
ject. Avner ^alev, chairman of the 
I^blic Council of Culture and Art . in 
his brief opening address stressed 
what really seemed the most impor- 
tant issue. "At a time," he said, 
“when our artists hesitate to 'im- 
pose' on our audiences contempor- 
ary music » and Israeli music, by its 
nature is contemporary - it is of 
utmost importance to innt^uce our 
next generation of artists, at an early 
stage of their development to our 
own original music.” I could not 
agree more wholeheartedly with Mr. 
Sbalev. Let us hope that in a few 
years our concert programmes will 
indeed look slightly different from 
today. BENJAMIN BAR-AM 
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Here it is — the centre for parts, 
sales and service l6r ELECTRIC 
SHAVERS. ELECTRIC HAIR 
CLIPPERS. FOOD 
PROCESSORS. ELECTRIC 
KETTLES. VACUUM 
CLEANERS etc. Af! makes — 
Braun, Norelco, Philips, 
Remington, Kenwood, Moulinex, 
Hamilton Beach, Sunbeam, 
Oster. Russel Hobbs. Hoover, 
Electrolux. General Eelctric. and 
others. We tall it straight — 
experience counts. SHLOMO 
PERLMAN. REHOV STRAUSS 
8 — comer Haneveim. 9-1, 4-7. 
Tel. 02-248449. 


ROBOTS, SPAGEBIEN. 
COWGIRLS LOOSE 
IN JERUSALEM 

gOBCjBQ 

Purim's neatly here and Red 
Indians, Supermen. Bears, 
Policemen, Soldiers, Nurses and 
dozens more fancy dress 
costumes are selling fast at 
HATZA'ATZUA. the largest toy 
store In town. They've a fantastic 
selection of games, puzzles, 
electronic and educational 
games, skates, tops, dolls, jig 
saws, stuffed animals, rag dolls, 
magicians, sewing and craft kits 
and scores of fabulous realistic 
masks (frighten your 
grandmother). All and more at 
HATZA’ATZUA. 6 DU NUWAS 
ST (next to The Book Stop) 
comer 38 Jaffa Rd, $un.-Thurs. 
:<8:;1 ^..Aft'^Xuesday; iS-ttnEriday 
8.30.-2 .p.m. 

FREE BAGEL DEUVERT 


Brighten up the office break, add 
something special to your party 
or Shabbat get-together, take 
some along as a gift with a 
difference. Bagels — tasty, 
authentic, mouthwatering — 
NEW YORK BAGELS. Delivered 
FREE & FRESH all over town 
Thursday and Friday — 
minimum c^er 20. Garlic, onion, 
poppy or plain plus a choice of 
scrumptious fillings including the 
creamiest cream cheese and 
real lox. Kosher of course and 
you can freeze them. HAKOL 
B’PITA, 17 YOEL SALOMON. 
Tel. 02-244092. 633846. Also 
open Saturday night and we've 
still got the best falafel in town. 

ISRAEU ART FROM 
AGAMTOZARIIZET 

With perhaps the capital's finest 
selection of prints ' Bttws, etchings, 
watercolours and txls. Alec's Fine 
Art at the King Solomon Sheraton 
Hotel is a sure stop for resident 
and tourist alike. They've works 
by Castel. Ticho, Bergner, Fima. 
Tumaridn, Gutman. Steimstzdry, 
Kadishman, Lipshitz and more. 
They've sculpture and some 
exclusive Judaica. Open Sunday 
thru’ Thursday 10 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Friday til 2 p.m., Saturday from 7 
p.m. Browse freely at leisure. 
Credit cards accepted. ALEC'S 
FINE ART, KING SOLOMON 
SHERATON HOTEL 


THE SHARPEST 
PLACE IN TOWN 

CHAD PAZ- Sharp and Bright - 
that's me work of Jerusalem s 
one-stop knife store, if it cuts 
they ve got it Shears, secateurs, 
scissors saws, scalpels. Swiss 
army knives, mincers, 
implements for the mohei and 
shohet to name but a few. They 
self them, they sharpen them, 
mend them, restyle them, and 
there's a gift for every customer. 
Ask for Chaim. CHAD PAZ. 125 
JAFFA RD. by Mahane Yehuda 
market. 02-221967. 9-1. 3-7. 


GIFTS GALORE 
AND MORE AT 


SHOPPING 2 0 0 0 



With Punm. Pessah and Easter 
almost here, those in the know 
are making lor the greatest pop- 
shop anywhere - SHOPPING 
2000... The gift shop that leaves 
something in your pockel. 
They've over 1000 different 
posters, framed pictures, 
greeting cards, decorative 
candles, mugs, heart ptilows with 
love messages written whi(e-u- 
wait, - and gifts loo numerous to 
mention. STOP & SHOP NOW at 
SHOPPING 2000.. 63 JAFFA 
RD. Open 9-1. 4-7. Friday 9-2. 
OK! 

TRAVEL TAXES AND 
OTHERFAIRYTAIES 

As the 20% levy on tickets goes 
into effect today, it might help you 
to know who is exempt: tempor- 
ary residents, new immigrants, 
anyone who has been here less 
than 20 years, and spouses and 
immediate family. Still, how and 
where to pay the tax has not yet 
been decided. Now for some 
good news, consider these great 
deals: round trip to NY only S444. 
while the best way to S. Africa 
costs only S977 in six unlinked 
payments. Keep up the spirits! 
(Signed) Mark Feldman, your 
travel professional. ZION- 
TOURS JERUSALEM, 23 
HILLEL ST. (next to Shamai St. 
post office), Tel. 02-2333267.^8. 
Open every day from 6.30 a.m. to 
6.30 p.m.; Wed. and Fri. till 1 p.m. 


CORNED 


Hot corned beef (salt beef) on lye 
with mustard and all the trim- 
mings. Pastrami, hot dogs, hot 
soups, chopped herring, cold 
cuts, french fries, tasty salads, 
beers, spirits and a wide selection 
of cocktails, — including kosher 
pina colada. At the bar or in the 
cafe. Music, darts, kosher. SOLO- 
MON’S SALOON (previously Deli 
Nepi). n YOEL SALOMON off 
Kikar Zion. 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Closed Friday, open after 
Shabbat. TAKE AWAYS. 

KOSHER TEX-MEX 

Enjoyed by Haim Shapiro and 
hundreds more, Barry Hitman's 
CHIU'S serves local and tourist 
with spicy soulh-of-the-border 
delights. Enchiladas, Tacos. 
Calabacita. Chili, Burritos, Com 
Bread, annd more. At Ihe bar 
Daiquiri, Margarita, Tequila etc. 
Family prices (hat leave you 
enough to get home. Try it. you'll 
like it. CHIU'S restaurant and bar. 
6 YOEL SALOMON, oH Kikar 
Zon. Noon till 1 1 p.m., Friday till 2 
p,m. After Shabbat. 



DONUT DUOK 

18 (HAI) flavours. Buy TEN get TWO FREE. 
Kosher - under Rabbinate supervision. 
MORDECHAI ben HILLEL 3 
twixt King George and Ben Yehuda 


Turn out 
that light! 
Save eneigy 
and 
money. 









A ‘moving’ story Israeli style 


By YITZHAK OKED 

Jenisal«m Post Reporter 

Tne birthday of an oldyeftte is not 
news, so I felt that I was in a 
“fix” when I was told to interview 80 
year old Hermann Model, the 
fowder of the Baumer & Model 
firm of international forwarders and 
packers. 

_ It turned out that in a short inter- 
view I got not one but two “moving" 
stories, one about immigrants from 
Germany and the other about o/bn 
from Greece, and how Israel 
chan^^ their lives. 

Model was born in 1904 in 
Freiburg, Germany, and came here 
in 1933. He is tall and thin, and in 
heavily accented English explains 
that despite his long time in the 
country he still does not speak Heb- 
rew well. 

Like many new immigrants he 
spent several months without a job, 
he and his wife staying with his 
mother in Jerusalem. He remembers 
that he spent many mornings playing 
dess at the Cafe Vienna. Many 
times his partner was prominent 
Zionist leader Shniaryahu Levin. 
**The bad part about playing with 
Levin was that he was a sore loser. I 
learned ^ that I had to allow him to 
win.” 

Model also learned that to get a 
job one needed protektzia. He final- 
ly landed a job at the Levant 
Bonded-Warehouses in Ja&. 

Model, who in Germany had a 
small women's hat store, got the job 
simply because he was a yekke. At 
that time there was a big aliya from 
Germany and many immigrants 
were coming with their furniture. By 
the time the aliya from Germany 
stopped, he was a veteran profes- 
sion^ in the field of moving. 

His work ended abruptly, howev- 
er, with the riots of 1947, which 
closed down the port of Jaffa and 
made it dangerous for a Jew to go 
there. 

I OREN CINEMA I 


From 1948 till 1954 he found work 
in a chemical company, in charge of 
imports. But his heart was in his old 
business of packing and moving per- 
sonal effects. 

In 1954. he opened his own busi- 
ness, together with a partner, Baum- 
er. At first it was difficult to find 
work. But thanks to the good rela- 
tions he had had with Briti^ soldiers 
stationed here during World War II, 
he had a lucky break. It turned out 
that oue of his first customers was a 
diplomat, whom he had known as a 
soldier here. Word spread among 
the diplomatic community that if you 
worked with Baumer & Model, your 
furniture arrived on schedule and 
without breakage. 

Dr. Haim Gamzu, the manager of 
the Tel Aviv Museum, heard about 
Model's proficiency and decided 
that only his company could be en- 
trusted with moving delicate art ob- 
jects. From the Tel Aviv Museum 
wrord spread to Mayor Teddy KoUek 
in Jerusalem. Today nearly all the 
country’s museums and institutions 
of higher learning use Baumer & 
Model for all their moving. 

Here we come to the second 
“moving" story. 

Sblomo Aroch, or as he is better 
known. Salamoniko. was bom in 
Salonika. Greece. As a boy his 
dream was to become a boxer. He 
was quite successful in the ring, with 
a string of knockouts, but like Mod- 
el, his career was stopped by Hitler. 
He and his femiiy were not lucky and 
did not reach this country. Inbead 
with all the Jews of their town they 
were sent to Auschwitz. 

Salomoniko remained alive, be- 
cause of his boxing skill. It turned 
out that the camp commandant was 
crazy about boxing and put together 
a group of boxers from the inmates. 
He kept them in good physical con- 
dition, so that they could put on 
matches before the SS guards. 
Thanks to the extra food Salomoni- 
ko received, he was able to keep 
alive part of his family. 


He arrived in Israel after the war 
and joined a group of stevedores at 
the (ran of Ja^. 

It wasn't long before Shlomo 
Aroch caught the eye of Model, who 
got him to work for him. According 
to Model, “I had worked with steve- 
dores for a long time, but I suddenly 
saw that Shlorao was something spe- 
cial. He was not only strong like a 
bull but also knew how to use his 
head. He seemed to make the most 
diffi cult Jobs easy." 

Salomoniko explains that despite 
the fact that he did not study at the 
Technion, he has developed techni- 
ques of lifting heavy objects that 
would make many an engineer 
proud. What is his secret? “I live in 
my work 24 hours a day. When I 
have a difficult job to do the next 
day, I lie in bed at night thinking how 
I'm ^ing to pull it off. Usually, by 
the time 1 awake in the morning, I 
have the answer." 

Salomoniko states that working 
with diplomats and with museum 
people calls for diplomacy on the 
part of stevedores, and this again 
may be part of his secret. 

He remembers that once his team 
was lowering from a high-rise apart- 
ment a very expensive piano of an 
American diplomat who was leaving 
the country. The diplomat was very 
nervous watdiing the work. 

Salomoniko noticed how the di- 
plomat was breathing easier when 
the piano reached the ground and 
was about to be loaded into a con- 
tainer. “I wanted to quieten his 
nerves and so I suggested: “How 
about playing something for us, and 
showing us how much you appreci- 
ate what we did." He complied and 
right in the street gave a perform- 
ance that would probably not shame 
a concert pianist. 

Another "diplomatic" incident 
concerns the late Billy Rose, who 
supervised his collection of sculp- 
tures being laid out in the garden 
named after him at the Israel 
Museum. 
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Your money & your questions 


Unloadii^ heavy scolpttires fin’ museum display. 


(RanErde) 


“Rose was very nervous, wanting 
those heavv' sculptures to be placed 
in a certain way. After two days my 
team was threatening to walk out on 
me. I knew I had to do something. 1 
told the men to sit down and have 
lunch. I then invited Rose to sit with 
us and try some of our Jewish-Greek 
food. At first he only nibbled, but 
later he and I became such good 
friends that at the end of the project 
he gave me bis golden Parker pen 


with his name on it.” 

Several years ago the firm's co- 
owner Baumer passed away and 
Model decided to sell the business. It 
was bought by Tehia Friedlaod, who 
continues to employ Model as a 
consultant. No wonder, then, that 
when Hermann Model recently 
turned 80. the people at his birthday 
party spent time remembering stor- 
ies of over 50 years of moving things 
in Israel. 


Big filiflins promised tax crackdown on smaTi £ry 




THE JERUSALEM RUBIN ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC AND DANCE 

invites applications fer the posrticm of 

Head of the Academy 


Description of Position: the ped^ogic, artistic and administrative 
direction of ^ academy, in accordance with its regulations. 

Apptications, accompanied by curriculum vitae and details of 
qualifications, should be sent to The Jerusalem Rubin Academy 
of Music and Dance, 7 Rehov Smolenskm Street, Jerusalem 
SS101by.Mmxdi31,1986. ... , 

No undertaking is given to accept any candidature submitted in 
response to this advertisement 


ByMACABEEOEAN 
Jerusalem POA Reporter 
TEL AVI\^ - The income tax au- 
thorities are “going to crack down 
drastically in the near future on tax 
evaders in the open air markets, the 
fairs and bazaars," the Commission- 
er of State Revenue. Israel Brun 
yesterday promised the heads of the 
large chains, the Shalom department 
store, Hamasbbir Lazarchan. 
Shekem. Supersol and the Co-op. 

The promise was made after the 
heads of these networks claimed that 


some S400 million worth of goods a 
year were sold by these open-air 
markets and others, and that these 
vendors avoided paying honest in- 
come and other taxes. The result was 
unfair competition, since those in 
“organized trade," where books 
were rigidly kept, had to pay taxes 
according to the letter of the Uw. 

The beads of the chains also com- 
plained that the proposed tax on 
equipment and stock would deprive 
them of about 30 per cent of their 
(profits. 


J oint to spend third of its budget here 

Jenudra Repmter ^ dren, inptnding eariy de- 

The Joint Distnbution Committee ^ • 

5?^?’ ^ r r Israel Iras el™ys ^ ®P- 

third of IS annual budget on Israeh jpC Md etST the pi? 

projects IhB year Accor^ to a ^ .J^teyishuv relied on this fond., to 
repon reiea^. bv the jpp to j ^ d„.firsu,*iih.sod. a>laige- 
week, more than S16 mflbon will be ’ irvr , 



ONE-AND-ONE CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1 What Henry VIII saw go 
down when his daughter got 
up (4, 4) 

5 Rather avant-garde exit (3, 


9 Murdered in front of resi- 
dence, but charge of battery 
was not sustained (4, 4) 

10 Victoria's very own watdi- 
diain (6) 

12 Only tbou^t that the United 
Nations spoke (9) 

13 Seems like 'e 'ad a 'orse to 
eat (5) 

14 Poke with a soft pole (4) 

16 Abbey confine situated be- 
hind St Anthony's cross (7) 

19 Working hard^ the junction 
needs lubricating (7) 

21 Victim of hoax now owed 
about a penny (4) 

24 Bone Z fa^oned into a figure 
of stony grief (5) 

25 Food for those who would 
reduce but not to a shadow 
(S, 4) 

27 Wood need not be hard on 
the bendi for tiic trial (6) 

28 Lover of Venice finds appeal 
in a canvas when restored 
( 8 > 

29 Sacking and burning (6) 

30 Where artistic Parisian went 
on redgning as teller (4, 4) 


DOWN 

IFut a face on and stopped 
arguing (4, 2) 

8 The way to the top is appar^ 
ently blocked (4. 

3 To a football judge it needs 
an overhaul (5) 

4 Boxed crystal the colour of 

; ruby (7) 

I 6 The dress is finished and 

everything is ready (3, 4^ 2) 

7 Twelve, and none contrived 
to get m a little sleep (3, 5) 

8 Unremittingly given advice 
on bow to apply eye to tele- 
scope (2, 3, o) 

II Opting tile Christian era 
mtb it (4) 

15 What mununy and 

daddy had to do to kick up 
a fuss (5, 4) 

17 Keep one's distance back hi 
the field (5, 3) 

18 Underworld command 

creates chaos (8) 

20 Underwater breather needs 
only a small amount of liquid 
(4) 

21 Reduce one’s rank and 
humiliate (7) 

22 Acacia swallowed by Mlanu 
mosasaums (6) 

23 Best defence for a bout of 
Ulness? (6) 

26 Pamphlet describing area of 
land (5) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jenuikm: Kupit HoUoi Clali(. Romeina, 
523191: BbIssib. Silah Eddin, 272315: 
Shu'a&t. Shu'oht Road. SlOlOB: Dar Aldawa. 
Herod's Gtie. 282058. 

Td Avh: Artoso^. 76 Arlosoroff. 230740: 
Tal Shahar, 9 &ak>ni Esh. 

Pe^TOeva: Rshbein. 6 Hefetz Haim. 910541. 
Nctanya: Kupai HoBin QaKt. 31 Biodetski. 
91123. 

Balb: Yavne. 7 Ibn Sina. 672288. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jennalon: Sbaore Zedek (pedialrici, suigerv. 
orthopedics, opbthalinalogy). Bikur Holini 
(internal, obsictrks, E.N.T.). 

Td Avhr: Rokah (pediatrics, imernal. surgery). 
Netanya: Laniado cobsuirks. internal, prai- 
ries, gynecology, surgery). 


FLIGHTS 


24-hours FLIGHT 
lNFOR^UTION SERVICE 
CaU 03^2484 
(mhi-lfae) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
aVSSlIll (20 lines) 


M ' postioii of JDG-feads^-have-been- 

fevotedtotheupkeepofthehMten ^^kedfbraseinlsreel. 
homes for aged mumgrants and for 
institutions for hanthcaiyped chil- 




Notices In this feature are charged 
at 182,900 per line including VAT. 
Insertion every day of the month 
costs 1887,960 per line, including 
VAT, per month. 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

l9«d Mvsenia ExhlbUoaa: Lea NikeL Paint- 
ings 1950-1984. ChyCoinsofEretzl^srael and 
Che Dvapol&i in tfo Roman Period. African 
Art. Vanished World: Roman Vishniac, 
{Aotograiite (until IJ); Permanent Echibitian 
of Miniature Rooms. Meet the Israeli Artist, 
for children. Photography for ChOdien (Faley 
Centre, near Rockefeller Museum). Eliahn 
Gat. landscape paintings. Permanent collet 
tion of Judaio, Art and Archaeology. ^>edal 
Eidiibit: Paul Klee. "Groiqr of Masks," paint- 
iofi. RoAeEdler Mnaaom: E^i ' die other 
side of the lUver - Aineraiy objects. 

Vbltbif hooR: Main Musenm: 10-5. At 11: 
Guided tour in English. 3: Spedal tour in 
English of.Archaeol^y galleries. 3.30: Sele» 
tion of animated shartnlms for diildrea. 8 JO: 
Lecture: “Leonardo as Scnlptor and as 
AreUteauial IheorisL" Dr. Av^dor 
Roseq. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH- Guided tourofsUhutallatioiis 
'V Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and Hadas- 
sab Mt. Scopus. * Informatioa, reservatkas: 
02-tl6333.(S-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY: 

1. Tours in En^iah at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Civat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus toms 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfinan Recep ti on Centre, Shennan Bnild- 
iiK. Boses 9 and 28 to last stop. Fiirtber details: 
Tel. 02-882819. 

AMIT WOMEN (fannerly American hbmdil 
Women). Free Morning Toow - 8 Alkaiai 
Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 

Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Td Aviv Mnsenm EddbUias: Sflentscapes, 
Paul Caponigro. photographs Zaiitsky, a Re- 
trospective. Vbitliig Homs. Tel Aviv Museum: 
Ain.-Thur. 10-2: 5-9. Fri. dosed. Sat. 11-2; 
7-10. Selena Rublneteln PavlUon: Stm.-Thur. 
10-1; S-7. Fri. closed. Sat. 11-2. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 

AMIT WOMEN (formerly American MiaaeU 

Wobmd). Free Morning Tours- Tel Avhr. Tel. 

220187.233154. 

WlEO: To vish our projects caD Tel Avhr. 
232939: Jerusalem. 226060: Haifa. 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Mofiimg 
tows. Reservadons; TCt Avhr, 210791. 

Haifa 

What's Ob In Haifo. iBal M-M0846. 


FIRST AID 


Magen David Adorn em etge ncy |Aone nutSK 
ben (round the dock Mnice). 


Asbded 41333 
Ashkelon 23333 
Bat Yam *585555 
Beersheba 78333' 
Cbtmid *988555 
Du Rnion *781111 
Eilat 72333 
Haden 22333 
Haifo *512233 
Haraor 36333 
Hokm 803133 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiron 344442 
KirvatSbmou *44334 
Nabariva *923333 
Neruva *23333 
MiHfcva *9231111 
Rebovot *45133 
Rishon LeZion 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tel Aviv *240111 
Tiberias *90111 


Slobtle Inleiirive Care Unit (MICU) service 
in the area aroundlhe dock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 
Rape Crisis Centre (24 hours), for hdp caB Tel 
Avh. 234819, JenHahm - 819110. and HiSh 
8S791. 

“ifou” - Mentd Hcdth Firm Aid. TcL: Jera- 
aakm 669911, Td Aviv 26111 V2, Haifo 672222 
Be er sheba 4181 II, nemnya 3S3I6. 

For information on Bartered Women Sbdters 
ca n Fa mily Violence Service - 03-231675^ 
235922 or any of the Rape CrisB Cenoe or Er» 
hot Goes. 

Jeriealcm Center for Drug Abuse'and Misnse 
Inten-eniioo.Tel. 663828.66.^02. 

14 Bethlehem Rd. 


POLICE 


Dial HN) la most parts ertbccomrv.laTIbcrim 
dd 924444. Klryat ShBWBa 4444. ' 


QOia C 80 SSV 0 BD 
ACROSS 
1 Drunken 


5 Goods veblde 12 Unwavering 

8 Old Frencfa coin 14 Starting place 

9 One ostracised 17 Holy memento 

10 Pirate's gibbet 19 Withdraw 

11 Blood-sudung worm 22 Call out 
23 Sub-continent 


^1 


■ ■ 

SIBIlBiBB i 


PBBBBBB aBI 
aBBBB aBBBI 


24 Push with elbow 

25 Take over strain 

DOWN 

1 Shan^leaved tree 

2 Setback 

3 Greek letter 

4 Tempestuous 

5 A gossip 

6 Tsarist edict 

7 Cooking room 

12 Operating physician 

13 State 

15 Iberian nobleman 

16 Elementary 
test-book 

18 Strengthened with 
spirits 

20 Patterned fabric 

21 Feudal nobleman 


Yesterday’s StdntiQiis 


□ 13 □ ES 3 

H □ a Q E3 □ □ 

QEiQQQEnBQl 
□ □ [DQEa □ □ E3 
GimaaBQ QisQSinQEiiai 
a □ a □ . H □ 

[3 □ IS □ □ E3 

HEinaaiaaci Hsanaai 
d □ Q □□□ □ □ 
QdddEiQaa □□i3ddE]| 
Q d Q d - d □ B 
QQQandQHdnddQ 

Q □ uj Q □ 


Quids StriotiOB 
ACROSS: 1 wooden, 4 Ser yes, 7 
Crab apple, 9 Murk, 19 elan, 11 
FlMt. 13 Dealre. M Belneil, 15 
Blea&, 17 Scrape, 19 Ketch, 89 
Ludo, ZS Pea^ 28 Overjoyed, 24 
Cringe, 85 Little. DOWN: 1 Woimed, 

8 Dark, 3 NobUe. 4 Supper, 5 Yale, 

9 Slfned, 7 Crescendo, 8 Elongated, 
11 Frock. 12 Teach. 15 BelticTlS 
Hearae, 13 SdiooL 18 EnUra. 21 
Oven. 22 Peat. 


By J. MORGENSTERN 
QUESTION; After the bank craBi 1 
sdd my iKridiiigs wfaidi I boi^ht 
smne y^rs earlier. I bou^lit 

patam dollars and Cdboa bomb, 
nddiv of whldi X ihinic were espe- 
cially good iuvesbnents.- Now, in a 
few we^* time, 1 will receive from 
my life insurance, IS2 million, which 
I would like to invest for approx- 
imately half a year or toiler. The 
bank adviser tiM me to invest ^ain 
In bank tiiares, hot I am vmy sceptic- 
al about that becanse 1 am not a 
qiecnlator and want only a sound 
ill vestm ent. Can yon advise me what 
Ishonlddo? 

ANSWER: First and foremost, 
please realize that the bank shares 
“part of the arrangement” are not 
shares in the conventional senK. 
Tliey do not lepresem ownership or 
participation in profits as do or^n- 
ary shares. They should be viewed as 
shekel-denopiinated, doUar-linked 
bonds, whose current yield to matur- 
ity in 1988 is 16 per cent dollar- 
linked. Investing in these bank 
shares therefore cannot be consi- 
dered as a speculation, in the ordin- 
ary sense. S^e individuals, howev- 
er. consider that these bank ^ares 
carry the risk that the government 
may not be able to repay the money 
at the maturity-date. In the current, 
unsettled economic atmo^here in- 
vestments should be viewed as de- 
fensive in nature, rather than as 
looking for aggr^sive capital gains. 
Therefore a diversification of your 
IS2m. is called for. It can include 
patam current account holdings or 
one-year deposits, some bank shares 
part of the “arrangement.” some 
index-linked bonds and some so- 
called “free" shares. 

QUESTION: Two months ^ 1 
boi^t boat tideete for my wife and 


for a trip to Europe in M V 
^^and also prid the trac’d t^ 
($100 per person). Are we obli^ 
^ toSd another $100 to t***® 
and also to pay the new 15 per cent 

tax? • “ • 

ANSWER: The new regulation.^ 

allowed for people to iw o* 

Dieviously bought tickets for a furib- 
er six davs after the law me into 
force wi^ut paying 
tax, which now is a total oj. ?15U. 
What vou mention as an additional 
15 per cent b now 20 Pf*! 
Unfortunately you will be liable for. 
thb payment. 

QUESTION: Some whfle ago_ you. 
wrote that side fond fees (Kupai 
HoKm ) wm not to be increased dur- 
ing the period of tiie fireeze. Howevw,. 
OUT Maccalri fond fees were uh 
creased. Onr fees for just myself aqd 
loy wife, both in oor SO's. seem ven ■ 
high- wm TOO please darify. since, 
for two ehMy people thb b a grcgl 
strain. ’ 

ANSWER: It b unfortunate that, 
agreements which are en- 
tered into by representatives of tlM 
government, the Hbcadrut and the. 
employers, are not always enforce- 
able. 1 personally was told by some- 
one very high up in the Hbtadrut., 
that sick fund fees would not bSe 
raised during the period of the 
freeze. Readers* letters have con- 
■rinced me that a number of the sick, 
funds (exduding the Hbtadrut fund ! 
have in fact increased their fees. 

Their non-adherence to agree- 
ments b deplorable, but unless p 
concerted effort by the insured b' 
made, there b little likelihood that, 
the individual will receive justice.. 1 
am caking the liberty of forwarding, 
your letter to the committee re-; 
sponsible ft>r tiie sopervbion of tlip 
package deal agreement. 



TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL; 

8.15 Scbool BtOKkKfo 15.00 No Seereis 
15.20 Piiiocdiio (part 21) 15jtf The Cop 
and the Anthem ^O. Henry IA25 Rehov 
Sumsam 17X0 A New' Evening - Sve 

tUi^3Zlll6 

CBIIDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17 JO Between Us-diiklmY 

18.00 DiS'ieat StrokeK AnxiU saves the 
Stpnrrel 

ARAB1C4.ANGUACE ptogr amm e s ; 

18.30 News rmui^ 

18.32 Programme Trailer 
18.35 Spem 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume « 

20.00 with a news iDundim ai- J >■— 

20.Q2LoveBoat 

20.50 Beanw Spot •• tips for hftes aixBxSw^ 
21.00MabatNewsieel - 

21 JOTalk by Buna Shavit 
2135 Never the Twaia • Biititii omnedy 
series starring Donald Snden and Wiiufaw 
Davies: Of Meimeii Men 

22.00 This b the Tone 

22.50 Bergerac. BBCdetectiveseties.star- 
dng Jrim Netdes, CbcSe Pat£ and Thrr 
enoe Alexanden Relative Vrines 
23.45 News 

JORDAN TV (wweBdal) 

17J0 Cartoons 18.00 FieiKfa Honr 19J)0 
News in French 19J0 News in tUAmw 

20.00 News in Arabic 20.30 Maggie 
Briggs 21.00 Health Ben 2L10 Sotrd and 
Son nXO News in Engfisfa 22.15 The 
Yellow Rose 

MDnnJE EAST TV (Prim TA. north): 

13.00 Insight 13.30 Another Life 14.00 700 
Chib 14J0 Shape-Up 15.00 Afternoon 
Mo^ 16.30 fricrrableHi!lkl?.00Pi»eye 

17.30 Simer Book 18.00 Bonaoa 19.00 
»gh Chapaml 20.00 Another Life 20J0 
News 21,00 Happy Days 21 JO Mondi^ 
Night Pbotban 3.30 Chib 24.00 News 
Update 00 JO Eventide 


18.00 Mnski Viva- Worics by Arbo Piai - 
If Becfa had been e B c efc ee^ ...; Sunuu 
Fniieis: Tabi^ Raza 

19.05 Pepntii: Chamber Symphony: Hand- 
dtSalveR^inmMoBartiSiimniaConGer- 
tante for Vit^ and Viola. KJ64 (Peri- 
mam IPO. MditahTchaikovs- 

ley: String Serenade, Op.48(Maniiier) 
3J0 MaUen Snnpfi^ No.9 (Radio 
Scongart. Gary Dcnint)r CoBienqwrary 
Muiie- Crisel Theatre Ordiestra, Klans- 
Martin 2eg|er coadnetor - Sefanebd: 
Kmoo for 13 Instrumenb: Dallapicada: 
Coco^to: Hnben H^ipv are me Poor 
Snils.2 

3 J)0 Jas IfflpitmsaiMms 


First Programme 

Apgrammes iri Olim 

Ooncert (from Voice of 

9J0 Enooanter-liw fomily magazini: 
lOJOPrpgi an HDC in Eaw Hebrm 
ILlDSduoI Bioadosis 
1 1 JO Edneation for an 

12.05 Oriental sm^ 

13.00 News in Engi^ 

13 JO News in Finich 

14 XI6 ChBdren's proigrBiiimcs 

15 J3 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Reii^on Programme ' 

17. 12 Jewish Idem ' 

17 JO Everyman's Univershy 

18.10 songs 

1A47 BiUe Reaifing 

19.05 Refledions on the Portkm of the 
Week 

19 JO Pcogrammes for Ohm 

22.05 Ni^t CocDcctidm 


ScoHid FiugnmiK 


ON fh^L AIR 


Vttioe Music 
6.02 Momiiig Tunes 

7.07 Boyee: Concerto Orono; Corelli; 

Sonata No J ■ for ^^oUtt and Organ 
7 JO Monrt Plano Concerto in A 

tatjor, K.488 (Rudidf SaUa, TiOndoPi 
Abbado): Haydn: String Quartet, Op.67, 
-Nb.4 (Oriando); Briliw: Haydn 
tkns (Oiicago, Solti): Beclioe: Harold in 
Italy (Zuketman, Pa^ Barenboim) 

9J0 Grofe: Wsdsiippi Suite Otoyid 
P hilhannonfc) : BeriHog: te ^olm 

and Jiaz Nano (Zukmniaa, BolBng); Mar- 
tina: a nfr m i^ Sole Fkntasy-br Viofin 
and Ordiestra; Stbenus: Sympboi^ No.1 
(Ormandy) - 

12.00 ScBtidc 2 sinSniM,. Bach: -enwta 
No.l (Uti U^eseL ceOo; NeomaA, 

haxpsranid); Beethoven: .12 Variationt 
(Arieb VanU); ^ipalhov-Tvaiiov: 4 Sons, 
Op.78 (Haya Rnov, Lina Jacobson); Eddy 


Hafoem; Katin 
13.(KMuskalG 


13.05 Musicti Greetings 

15.00 The Music of die Jews from the 

Ukraitte(pert2) 

15.30 YomhProManime—wnAs by Hum. 
meLHiydnandRadunaninoff . 

16J0 The Jesnsalem Symphony Oreiies- 
m. Ernest Boor ean Ai^ng- «niii 
Budibiiider, piaiio - Yefaeskiel Briim: 
Sympbcnic Dences; Mozart: Ffono Coih 

ecTto K.491, in Cmlhior:Debusm L’nre^ 
midi d'on faune;, Haydn: Sympb^ 
No. 103 ' 


CINEMAS 


6.12Gymtwstict 
6J0EdhotiiI Review 
6J3 Green li^t - drivers' comer 
7JOT1iiB34oroiag-oewsinegiziae 
B.QSSife Journey 

9 JIS House CeO- with Rivka Micfaaeli 

10. 10 All Shades of the Netw(^ - morning 

12.10 Open Line - news and music 
13.00Kudday-iMwiooDimentan, music ' 
14.06MattersoflnieteR-irithtiabi 
15.Q5MagicMdnieins-bvoariieoldsenB ' 

16.10 SwJonniay 
17.10Eoonomie| Mhgetine 
17.30 OfMen and Figures 

18.06 Consumer Broadcast 
18AS Today in 

19.05 Todi^ - riM oewsred 
19 JO Law and Justice Mqpmine 

3.05 Cantorial Hit Parade - 
22.05 Jas Comer 

3 JS Treasure' Hunt . 


Army 

6: 10 Morning Sounds 
6J0 Unhrersiw on ibe'Air 
7 J7 '*70r - with Alex AnsU 

8.05 Mbtnfau Newsreel 

9.05 Right Nm-withShmiid Nebushtgn 
1 LQ5 Isadi Winter - witb EH Yisraeli 
13.15Tmie'Our 

15.05 What's Dofatg-with ErezTkl 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 EveningNewsreel .. 

18.05 Army m Defence M^atine 

19.05 Mnsk Tod» - music' ma ffwiw- 

3.05 Goldm Otdies Hit Parade 
21.3 Mabat-lV Newned 

3 J5 Univei^ on the Air (rqieat) 

3.05 Popular songs 
3.05 R^eat broadcast 
00.05 IR^t Birds -songs, chat 
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By PINHAS LANDAU 

v- S •^ - 

f ^!fjf"^<^, 'Tlie Fjtsi Interitational ' Bank 
j outstanding 

'^Fs^ulis for 1984. ab real after-tax 
■■: , ipiOSts showed a 238'per cent in- 
to $14 imlUon.Fnst Interna 
.:..i^i^rnUas usual. Is the first of the 
•. ' ^NSiior banks to publish its figures, 

' ;,';<fflesmaUestofthe *!BigHve,” it has 
•• •! \^iinsisteiuly showed the- best p)cr- 
■ ^iS^mance in terms' of profits - a 

' 'Vi^ittonlbat almc« .cei 1 ainly 
v'-lSuedinl984. 

= ':V Jrhe question of the ownership of 
• 4 ii... ;me bank. at present in ^ hands of 
*a the sorely-troubled Danot . group, 
:fcm3y be seiaediotfae next few days, 

'r^N^ae^ding to: 1 ?hit- InteiiTUitional’s 
i''***W.s-CTeral manager .Zadik Bino. 

• r 'VS^aking at a press conference held 
- L-'“'^ftcrtmnounce die bank's^resulls, Bino 
'‘ Vadmifted that the imcenainty re- 
iKJfidfding control of the bank inter- 
‘ Wftd with future planning, although 
not with day-to-day businew -• as the 
“ V- strinfiof good results in recent years 
'u;h!iti.pro\-en. . ^ . 

■Both BinO and other senior bank 
officials told TheJerusalem Poftthat 

' ■ iJiS’1984 profits - oh 'the basis of 

' , which *hb bank's shares are trading 
' an adjusted P/E of about 9 - 

■ i*rcjjre«nted ample justification for 

' ' ■<' - hew capita fiom the general 

public, but that this was impossible 
kviongasthe issne of ownership was 

■ mitr^lved. 

' IhthewuTse.of bis remarks. Bino 
' . noted that First International's re- 

sobs, whether expressed in shekel- 
adjusted temis jo accordance with 
: o>,,. I^eii accountirig regulations, or in 
• •-. .j ddllar terms aaording to the Amer- 
•’x- i<ah accounting rules, were extreme- 
ly'good and were highly regarded 
' among- the international banking 

commututy. 

. As a result, the bank had no 
diBiculty in obtaining credit lines, 
regarding its own standing. The 
problems that arose were those of 
. the Israeli bainldng system as a whole 
and, e>*en more significantly, of the 
,:‘.i .cfcdit standing of the country. 

L' i In this connection , he pinpointed 
7 two ongoing trends, whereby credit 
- ' Imes ^nled by foreign banks were 
' »• for less time and for smaller 
sims than hitherto, since individual 
' .s.*! cpuDiry. limits had been reduced. 

. J \^4iile Htst-class companies could . 
sfiU raise new loans, more and more 
cpmpanies were forced to use docu- 
ments of “receivables" (i.e., proof 


lestof ‘BigPive’ banks made $14million 

fits of First Intematioiial soar 238% 


of sales orders to be paid over the 
coming year or iwoj as a basis for 
obtaining new credit. 

Nevertheless, he sought to play 
down talk of imminent economic 
catastrophe. There was certainly 
rrom for concern, he said, but he 
believed that the survival-power of 
the economy was much greater than 
was tile commonly accepted . The fall 
in the level of foreign currency re- 
serves was primarily due to debt 
repayment, with no major draw- 
down by the private seaor. 

The composition of the reserves 
by currency was a major problem, he 
noted, [f the European currencies 
continued to slide against the dollar, 
there would be a ^gnificant growth 
in export subsidies and a consequent 
drain on the budget, which would 
harm the chances of the second 
package deal. 

Bino also said that the first 
package deal had been unexpectedW 
successful, although its rigidities had 
caused the current round of sharp 
price adjustments. If these were not 
brought back under control, the 
second package deal could not be 
expected to bold together. 

An analysis of the figures pub- 
lished by the First International 
shows that almost every measure of 
growth, both absolute and expressed 
through the accepted financial 
ratios, was positive. 

The fibres are gjven for the first 
time in infiation-adjusted shekels, 
both in the balance sheet and in the 
profit-and-loss statement ilast year 
only a few of the key figures were 
given in this form). Tfos is in accord- 
ance with the new directives of the 
Examiner of Banks at the Bank of 
Israel. The First International also 
translated these adjusted figures into 
dollar values, at end-1984 exchange 
rates. 

These figures show the total ba- 
lance sheet growing 6 pwr cent, to 
S203.2 million (IS1.3 trillioD). with 
capital standing atS116m., up 14 per 
cent from I9^'s $lQ2m. Deposits 
from the public grew 12 per cent and 
loans to the public by 3 per cent. 

Gross pr^ts, as noted, soared 
almost 2S0 per cent, from S12m. in 
1983 to S42m. last year. Two-thirds : 
of this amount went to tax, leaving a ' 
S14m. net profit. This heavy tax 
burden was attacked by Bino in his 
remarks, but such criticism of the 
distorted tax has become de rigeur 
for senior bankers when presenting 


their results . t at least for those with a 
profit to show), and even Bino 
admitted that the recommendations 
of the Steinberg committee for tax 
reforms would go some way to rec- 
tify the inequities. 

The use of the new accounting 
regulations revealed that the growth 
in operating profit from 1983 to 1984 
was in fact much greater than the 2^ 
per cent that the bank itself 
announced. It transpires that almost 
two-thirds of the S4.2m. net profit 
for 1983 derived from capital gains 
from sale of shares in the bank's 
Merav mortgage subsidiary, before 
the stock market crash early in 1983. 

The $14m. net profit registered in 
19S4, by contrast, stemmed entirely 
ftom ongoing operations. In other 
words, if like is compared with IHre. 
profits rose almost 10-fold over the 
year, although the 1983 figures have 
to be downgraded accordfogly. 

Bino pointed to higher profit mar- 
gins. the real rises permitted in bank 
charges and commissions through- 
out last year, until the beginning of 
the first package-deal in November, 
as well as reduced wage costs and 
reductions in other expenses, as the 
baeground to these achievements in 
profitability. 

Another distortion in the figures, 
this time of omission, is caus^ by 
the non-inclusion of adjusted figures 
for dubious and bad debts. This 
oversight in the Examiner of Bank's 
new rules will presumably be cor- 
rected next year, but in the interim 
the only figure available is the ISl 
billion amount included in the 
nominal profit and loss statement. 

Bino admitted that this figure is 
unrealisticaJly low. However, bis 
assurances that the bank's policy in 




I ■■■ 


ZadikBino. 


(Keren) 


setting aside sums for bad debts was 
conservative, and was based on a 
case-by-case assessment rather than 
a global amount, were a poor 
alternative for an accurate figure in 
this crucial area - a figure which the 
bank's management could have pro- 
vided. had it so wished. 

The bottom line, though, remains 
unambiguously favourable, as even 
some of First International's larger 
rivals were forced to admit. With a 
capital/asset ratio of 5.72 per cent, a 
gross return on equity of 41 per cent 
and an after-tax return of 13.S per 
cent, the bank's achievements bear 
comparison with any of its rivals, 
both at home and abroad. It will 
probably be some Time before the 
other large banks publish their re- 
suhs. but h is unlikely that the>‘ will 
conte near equality to those of First 
International. 


Zim carrier sails into labour dispute 


mo9 

rv rstvz* 


HAIFA. - The 60.000 ton Zim bulk 
carrier M.S. Dagan arrived with a 
full cargo of grain from Vancouver 
yesterday and sailed straight into a 
IatK}ur dispute. 

The Marine Officers Union 
ordered the ten officers of her 26- 
man crew not to leave the ship, 
which Zim has sold to a forei^ 
buyer, and to return to the company 
their pay-off orders. 

Union secretary Captain Ephraim 
Marcovitz told The Jerusalem Post 
that the union objects to seeing ships 
manned by IsraeUs sold while the 
company still operated foreign ves- 
sels of the same type under (barter. 
“This creates unemployment in the 
merchant marine,’' be said. The un- 


decision not to allow its officers to 
leave the ship. 

The Zim spokesman said that the 
company could find no further car- 
goes for the ten-year old vessel and 
bad seized the opponunin' of a fair 
price to sell it. He also said that Zim 
had in fact been reducing the num- 
ber of foreign ships it chartered, but 
was bound to complete the charter 
contracts already signed. 


/Raful’ passes up 
his Hiiesset pay hike 

By AARON SITTNER 
Rafael Eitan (Tehiya) announced 
he . is passing up the increase in 


• ioff-^^so <afeled'Thc=*bfiydf' of ftS“ Kfiesseriiiembeis* pay Ap^ 

; .... week'- about IS80.000 per month 


THE ISRAEL LAND DEVELOPMEhTT COMPANY LIMITED 

r; Notice is hereby given that the 31st ANNUAL GENERAL 

• MEETING oftheComptany^calledfbrTuesday, February 26, 1985, 
has been poKstponed and will be held on Tuesday, March 19, 

; 1985 at 10.00 a.m. at the Company's office, 14 Hillel Street, 

• Jerusalem. 

AGENDA: 

1 1. To approve the financial report of the Company as 
I at June 30, 19M, and the Directors' Report. 
r2. To elect Directors. 

3. To appoint auditors and fix their fees. 

\ 4. To consider any other business that may be 
’■ transacted at an Annual General Meeting. 

•3y order of the Board. 

ull.L. Shenhav, Advocate, 

/ Company Secretary 


PARK.-Nature Reserves Authority 
director-general Uri Baidats said 
yesterday that over 10,000 people 
have visited the new Ramon Park in 
the Ramon Crater since it opened on 
January 10. 


before taxes - and is donating it to 
Libi, the soldier's educational and 
welfeie fond. “In such difficult times 
we should set an example for the rest 
of the nation," he wrote in a memo 
to fellow MKs. 


CMSSIFIEDS 

appearing on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of IS 5.720 for 8 words; each 
additional word IS 715 

RtIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 7 A40 for 8 words; each 
additional word IS 930. All rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices 
Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous day. Friday - 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday. Tei Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and all 
recognized advertising agenaes. 

Wanted noa-nunufaciuriRg busiRcss. cen- 
nTTCrKTITCC ™ -WOO sslaiy. Tci. 

]>UblNl£ba OFFER 03 . 79439 ], eveninss. 

WANTED CONSUMER PRODUCTS for 
.. vi „ ... ifistrilmtion iR EnTope. Tcl. 03-79459t. cvcii- 

IMPORT-BXPORT COMPANY with' good ing« 




IMPORT-EXPORT COMPANY with good 
past record aad potential.. Tel. 03-794591. 
evenings. 



CURHEKCY BASKET 

TKUABFAZ”. 1 UNIT 
"EURO PAZ". 1 UNIT 
aOiL 


The first inside account of the "war with no victors", this provocative 
Israeli bestseller, originally titled "Miichemet Shoiel", is a full and ' 
documentation of the Lebanon War. The complete and 
probing reconstruction of the war's history' and developments 
include its origins, its conduct and the quagmire of its aftermath. 
Two of Israel's most respected journalists wrote this extraordinary, 
remarkably detailed narrative, basing it on information from inside 
sources "with precision and sens'rtivity...an exhaustive study that is 
likely to endure as the definitive book on the Lebanon War." 

— David Stiipler, The New York Times. 

Published by Simon and Schuster, hardcover, 320 pages. 

PRICE: IS 11,353 _ 

To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem 91(X)0. ' 

Please send me ISRAEL'S LEBANON WAR. I enclose a cheque for IS 1 1,353. 

NAME — • - • 

ADDRESS ^ ^ ^ 


CTTY ■ - • — 

TEl_ ^ 

Price valid until Febniarv 28, 1 985. 


2U1.W30 I 2157.059 
a2&SMe I -22S4.S210 
I 712J93< 


DWELLINGS 


TEL AVIV 

NORTH TEL AVIV apsruneiic rentals. Con- 
tact spedalisB: “biier-l5r»l."Td. 03-294141, 


PLOT 


FARMING LAND WANTED. Coast Nonh 
Tel Avjv. fOIManain, Tel. 03-794591. ewn- 
iap. 


PLRCHASE/SALE 


2 USED INTACT English lypewTiiers. 
IS3S.0D0 each. Tcl. (C-b3243S. 



jcommy 

CUKRENC7 

CHEQUES AND 
ntANBACnONS 

BANENOIES 

PURCHASE SALE 

RTDmvscv eare 





UAA. 

DOLLAR 

1- 

739.0S90 7483110 

732.5400 

75Si700 

GREATBRIIAIN StERUNG 1 

793.7810 803.6860 

786.7400 814.7000 

GEBUANt 

MARE 

1 

217.6350 2203510 

215.7000 223.3700 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

71.2710 72.1610 

68.1600 

73.1500 

hcxiand 

GULDEN 

1 

192.0950 194.4930 

19DJ900 

197.1600 

swztorland 

FRANC 

1. 

2SS.6940 261.9S:0 

256.4000 -265.5100 

SWEDEN 

XRCNA 

1 

. 77.8230 78.7940 

76.1300 

79.8700 

NORWAY 

ERONE 

I 

76.2410' 77.1930 

74.5800 

78.2500 

DENMAHE 

SHONE 

1 

60.8670 61.6270 

59.5400 

62.4700 

FINLAND . 

HARE 

.1 

105.735a 107.0650 

108.4300 106J200 

CANADA. 

DOLEJiR 

I 

532.6760 539.3230 

523.7300 

546.7200 

AUSTRAZiA 

DOLLAR 

. 1 

518.8400 52SJ140 

495.7300 

537.3100 

SOUTH AFRICA RA34D. 

1 

356.2400 360.6860 

300.1200 

380.9900 

BELGIUM 

franc 

10 

1D8.0S30 109.4020 


— 

AUSnUA 

SCHItlZNGlO 

309.8900 3J3.7S70 

307.1400 

318.0600 

TTALY 

UBE 

1000 

348.7810 354.1460 

331.0800 

399.0000 

JAPAN 

YEN 

1000 

280.8620 284J670 

278J700 

2882700 


Tupplfii b)r UNITED MOtAiB BANK LTD. 


For VILLAS- 
ROOF GARDENS — 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 

. Regirie^AbtMBalfc-CoBUiBterfzed 

AirincB & msTHDcnoiv Fwa 

-iRRIrlnOL 

HwroCaaipMartiM WlgatHw 
fahte uttnw * 

HAGARZN 

lia^eathm D^ 

Or titMi' bteMd am 
‘ T&AVIVt 11 teUacSSL 


EUULUd.— HOVEBS 

Expert Intemedoiwl 
peeMng jftfonimnflng 
30 yean' experience 
DooMo-door service. 

Tri Avhr: 96 Hayarkon St. 
Tel. 03-229480, 03-426939 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 

22.2.85 

XNnXBANK SPOT RATES: 


uss 

DM 

DulchG 
Swiss FR 
Belgian Con 
French FR 
Italian Lire 
Yen 


1.07S3/1.0773 

3.39(W3JC5 

3.637tf3.843) 

2.855Or2.8580 

68J)S«8.IS 

10J65(V10.3750 

2109.(XV2114.00 

26195/263.10 


USS 

0.9S75/0.9.4SS 

per SDR 

GOU>:S298.40 



FORWARD RATES: 



Stt 

SW.FiUS 

DMA 

1 non; 

1.071TO9 

2.6475^11 

3JX1V48 

SmoE 

I.063WS3 

2.830^ 

3.3637/52 

6mis: 

t.0SS7/D2 

2.T99SHS 

3.3337?57 


I li/ 
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Free shares continue to fall 


TEL AVr\'. - The wave of profii- 
laking ihai emerged on Thursday 
spilled over inio vest jrdiiyN ir.iding. 
with predictable results. The "Iree" 
share sectors suffered from selling 
pressure, leading to iulls that 
reached 10 to 15 per cent in several 
cases. On the other hand, index- 
linked and dolbr-linktid bonds, in- 
cluding the dollar-iinked hank 
shares, were in demand and showed 
rises. 

The apparent spark that triggered 
the change in direction in m.nrket 
mood was the round of price in- 
creases announced on Thursday 
night, but that was already 
rumoured to be in the otfing on 
Thursday. The lnrgcr-ih:in-expened 
size of the price incre.ises announced 
for basic subsidized foods and for 
fuel ha.s. as i,s \sell-known. trigeered 
ftidespread protest from both the 
manufacturers nnd the Hist.idrut. It 
seems likely that the manufticiurers 
will be bought off with l.nrg^r price 
increases for their producis. while 
the Histadrut ma> seek to obtain 
compensation by more mihtuni pur- 
suit of wage claims. 

.As far as the capital markets .are 
concerned, .all these maneuvers 
mean just one thing - j return to 
regular douhle-digit price indice.s 
each month, for as far ahead as can 
reasonably be •.eon. The consequ- 
ence of such .-t development is also 
straightforward: Index-linked 
bonds, the market panah of a few 
days ago. are now back in favour, as 
well as the dollar-iinked inxesimenis 
provided by regular bonds and bank 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By PINHAS LANDAU 


shares. qu:isi-bonds.n|ike. Converse- 
ly. the desire to hold or buy shares 
that do noi benefit from any linkage 
is correspondingly reduced. 

So far the scope and scale of both 
these trends has been limited. 
Volumes have not been exceptional- 
ly large in either ihe share or bond 
markets, and both the bids and 

offers have been absorbed without 
unusual price movements. 

It will be of interest to see whether 
the markets regain their equilibrium 
over the next day or two. or w heiher 

the new paiiems intensify. 

Yesterday saw volumes slightly 
greater than those of Thursday, but 

the ratios of advancing to declining 
issues were very similar. Nex-enhe- 
less. the "free" share sectors were all 
lower, with the sharpest falls being 
recorded in the insurance nnd the 
service .nnd trade sectors. The noii- 
"arrangcnicm" banks were also 
down, bus the entire DnnoiyFIBI/ 
First Imemaiionul complex dkl not 
trade, in view of Ihe publication of 
the superlative results of the First 
Infl Bank. These will presum.'ibK 
give this group of shares a boost 
when trading recommences today. 

Even the high-flying oil sector lost 
ground, as Hi per cent gt-uns in 
J.O.E.L. and Delek Oil Exploration 


were offset by sharp drops in Fedoil. 
M.G.N. andTeroil. 
Announcements: 

Mizrahi Investment Company 
convenihle bond senes 1 22 has been 
switched 10 once-weekly trading at 
the initiative of the exchange, iliis 
follows a prolonged run-up in the 
price of this bond during February, 
taking it to twice its true value, on 
the basis of the price of the under- 
lying share. 10 which it may be 
converted. In view of the low liquid- 
ity marking this issue, and the dis- 
orderly nature of the trading in it, 
the exch.tnge management has 
ordered that it be traded on Tues- 

day.s only, beginning this week and 
through the end of May. The next 
conversion date for the bond is June 
1 . and before that date the board will 
decide whether to delist (he issue or 
not. The final conversion date is due 
on June 1. 1986. 

M.4RKET STATISTICS 
Indices 

Livncrjl Shjrc laJcx -^ii J4".. 

Non-hinl liiJk-\ -I.fis".. 

ArRinccmciil Sh.ir,.-s l.lii.'ih 4.1 

Bunaindox !]|..vu t 1 ju-. 

Turnovers 


Figure- iTi hr.,cLi‘i% TClcr ii> ihc prcxKiux ■l.i> 
mdin;.*. 

Shnrrs lS2.54lV‘*iii. llS2.»Z».Jni 

IS2.4r7.Mm. (iSt.SNS 4Mi 
Toi.iI- iS4.*«".Vin. riS4jM<.si 

Adv.inc- |iM I iMM 

Dwliru's >1 l2«0i 

i»l which 5"-+ 2s I 2«i 

Mfwhiohs'..- IN (122) 

”Bu>ct>«mi)\" 

■'ScIL’fv iMlIv" 

Nm chanuc 
N>i| traded 


(lS2.-2M.Jni I 
(iSt.ssS 4Mi 
riSJjMS .s I 

I »•»* 

1^0 1 
I 2«i 
( 122 ) 
t 

( 'll 
iliri 
( 2M| 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


Oirin)i Vatamc 
price ISI.OOO dunpe 

Commercial Banks 
(not part of "arrangemeot") 


OHHr 
Maritinir I 
Ma.n(ime 
Gen noo^rr 
N. .^er. 1 
N. Anicr. 5 
N. Am. op I 
Danot I 
Daoo(5 
Danot K 2 
Finilm S 
FIBI 


iunOii oS 

r.« 171 

791 J21 

VW TT 

4575 s. 0.1 


0 nts 

0 7 H 

nomdine 
noiradinp 
notradine 
nniridine 
notndinf 


Commerd^ Banks 
(put of **airaiigemeai") 

U3Br hNri ' 

IDBBr 3l5iin - ' 

IDBpA riUHW t 

Union 0.1 220 


Db.Bcd 

Murjfair 


.1I.S.1 

rriri 

+2.n 

315110 

- 

+ 0.9 


1 

n.e. 

11150 

20 

n.c 

40MIU 

27 

+1.1 

394U0 

?37 

+ 1.9 

46?U 

lib 

— 

Dtno 

1025 

+ 1 7 

U99II 

118 

+ 1.9 

59911 

.16 

+ 2.4 


iFUpoai^p 
Hs^baKinr 
•Hapoatiinb 
Hap.cn 8 
Gen'IA 
CealopS 
<3«a'lcip9 
Genlni5 
Gealcn? 
LcmDi 0.1 
LeumicnP 
LeuBuen i1 
Fid. Trade 
Hn. Trades 


Mortg^e Banks 

AdaoimO.l 2S0U 

Gen Mon r 2970 

Cen Mon b 297U 

Canael r ‘ 4.V40 

Cannel deb 9S9 

Bioyui 2S2U 

Dev.Mon 

MKhkanr 35^0 

lodepeodenci 202i> 

Tetaboipr 3500 

Tefabot r 2^ 

Tcfaboidl 22JfJ 

Tefabot d 2 I2u0 

Jay&Dur I 59(1 

JajsourS 510 

Joysour op 37u 

Merav r II67 


5»n S -f.VU 

DlbOO I +0.4 

.1X400 i +1.V 

JIJOO - + 1 7 

2595 72 +1.2 

IM4S ISlO +3.0 


27 + 2.1 
IM> +2 0 

8 +.X,t( 

58 +5.n 


21 n.t. 
.X45 -1.3 
no D.c. 

2 -0.2 
i5u +7.4 
141 +10.0 

670 +U.2 
4K -1.4 
157 -S.4 
? - 2.0 
.xn n.c. 

4 n c. 
54 n.c. 

J.g.3 
98 +n *» 
2~1 n c. 
251 +III.U 


Finandai JnstitDtions 

ShQionr 4<*5 77ii -u 7 

Shi] op B Doirndini; 

AgticA 26000 - — ' 

A^C 64800 

Leinnilndr 2002 I6l n.c. 

Leuiniladb 2200 n n.c. 

Ind Dev P 00 iradiog 

IndDevC notrading 

IfldDCC noiradinp 

lad D CCI no mding 

INDDD noiradiac 

lodDDD no trading 

Contraaor ?520 25.x -t-o.n 

Tourifln 7no7ft - — 

ClalLO.l 1790 41 +SJ 

Oat L 0.5 NW 250 -10.0 

ClalLdeb 4980 .12 n.c. 


Insurance 

Aivcfai 

Aryeb op 

A. sub deb 

Ararat D.I r 

Ararat OJb 

RnnsurO.1 

ReinsurO.5 

Hadar 1 

HadarS 

Hasanehr 

RtoenixOl 

Pfaoeiux 0.5 

Hiunirii I 

HaoisbS 

Hamisbop 

YardesO.] 

YardenO.5 

Yarcp2 

Menorahl 

MenorabS 

Saharr 

SeRirhasT 

Zurr 

Zion H 1 

ZioiiHS 


925 246 +in.n 

510 173 +18 9 

12.«0 

21.xn MS +2.4 

tjllii -»2 -.X.S 

20(10 II -811 

7t«l 91 -2.5 

(015 207 -8.1 

.S05 380 -O.o 

2200 809 -78 

2850 s.o.1 -5.0 

M4U S.O.! -5.11 

4200 7 -1.6 


14U0 n +3.7 

5.58 481 -10.0 

noiraduig 
4610 • 4 -1.7 

2380 Id n.c. 

l» 341 -10.0 

1650 112 n.c. 

2475 $0 n.c. 

1602 7l« -10.11 

.‘iff 94 -7.9 


Soppliedby 

ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. 


Trade & Services 
Trade 
InletGain 1 
IiuerGam 5 ^ 

ImerCamop 
MeirEsra *5^ 

MeirEop 1250 

T«a 1 np' 

Tcu5 « 0 l 

Clal Trade 73S 

Crysial 1 

RapacO.l 5W5M 

RapaeO.5 

SupeiBoi: 

SuperBIO '4300 

Serriees 

Dclebr 

Haiel I 2659 

HaielS lun 

Lifihr.O.I 5206 

Li|dil. 0..X i(jQ0 

CoMStoD.l 67921 

ColdSio I 35^ 

Israel Elec „„ 

BondWO.] ^7(iu 

BoadWUJ ‘768 

BondWop 550 

ConsortHl 9]0 

CnaonO.S 431 

Consop A 354 

Itopel 1 „9j 

KopelOp q|A b 


S50 72 -4 .1 

345 290 -6.0 

170 220 - 3.4 

1500 2u -6..X 

1250 - +4J 

npuadins 
no trading 
736 360 +6.2 

701 258 -6.2 

9050 - - 

1900 3U -5.0 

6900 S8 -5J 

-33CKI 340 -1.8 


6.130 381 -4..S 

2659 7 -7.7 

1550 - - 

S2D6 57 -10.0 

1690 303 -5.2 

67921 - +10.0 

3S85U 7 -3.2 

Roiradin^ 

2700 61 -0.7 

768 3?: -ISO 

550 360 -9.5 

910 171 -62 

431 - -5.1 

354 SH -4.6 

1195 74 +4.8 

416 b.o 1 +6.6 


C7e4ae X'olmac *« 
price ISi.aH chHipe 


o8 -I I) 
171 +2.9 

421 -1I..X 
TT -4 V 
,0.1 -.S.0 


Hotels. Tourism 
GalZohar 1 
CalZt'har 5 
DdnHotel I !>' 

DanHoicl5 
Coral Beach Oji 

Kenev 
Yarden Hot 
YarJen Hoi 7; 

X'jhtUoni 41 


nairadini* 

Doiradin^ 


Clodna X'olaBir *■ 
price ISI4MI0 cfcani:* 

A«nc |4Ht>4 I? 4-.S.U 

Anptl 47 -4.7 

Shemenp .^>1 21ti +U'U 


3440n I +0.9 

2I26U 1127 +3.1 

-31IO1I 110 +1.4' 

nn trading 


Computers 

Data 
HJIon I 
HJoiiS 
X'a'aiw 
Vj'aneop 
C1+I Comp. 

Gal Cop 
M.L U I 
M.L.L5 
Mashov 
NIkuv I 
NlkuvS 
NIkuv 
Team I 
Team op 

Real Estate, 
Cindj I 
GlndiS • 

Oren 

OrenS 

A&<rim 

AwropE 

Eilnn 

Eikmop 

Ei-Rov I 

EI-RovS 

Amnanim 

iXmnonop 

Atr IM-IU 

iXfrItrl.O 

Afrop4 
Aiazim 
Arazop 
ArMao 1 
.Arledaii 5 
Ben Yak 1 
Baranow I 
Baran op 
Dankner 
Dniekvr i 
DnickerS 
Drudicr op 

DaradO.l 

D+radO.5 

Daradop 

H L.B. 0.1 

H.L.B.0Sr 

PmpBldg 

Bayndc 0. 1 

BavndcO.5 

ILDCr 

Ispn> 

Ivralom 

Isras 

Cohen Dev. 
Cohen op 
Clal Real 
Lumir ! 

LumirS 
Lumir op 
M.T.M. \ 

Bldg. Res. 

Bldg op 

Modul 
Mishnael 
Menrav 
Menrav op 
Mar-Lez 
Mar-Liu op 
Levinsicin 1 
LcvinsiemS 
Levin, op 
Ufscliltz 1 
LirschilzS 
Litufaicop 
Neoi Aviv 1 
A20rim?rop 

Sabar H 1 
Sahap H 5 
Sold Hop. 
hahaf t 
SahaTS 
Sabafop 
AfaiSeia 
Prioz 
Caesarea 1 
Caesarea 5 
Rubinsi 1 
RubUisiS 
Rogoviii 1 
RpgovinS 
Rasscop 
Rasseor 
Rasscoop 

Agriculture 

Hadar u. I 

Nadar 0,5 

HiHlarnp 

MehAdrin 1 

Hstlanni 

Pri-Or 

Sbenhar 


1017 S.M.I -5.0 

2a‘!li To .411 

4125 .40 n.c. 

I1C6 .42 

1Z4U IlU -.3.4 

i4|ii :iu .9.2 


4.V7 rei 
1510 nu 
lots VO. I 


6ft +5 tl 

nu +3.0 


173 +IU.II 
70 +11.6' 


Buildings 
1531 113 

'1096 ' ino 

.186 1127 

176 1947 

' SbO 2178 

380 1557 

265 919 

586 107 

36.1 160 

5.M 2U< 

276 3211 

7lt)n 126 

6180 iC 

3950 53 

533 4 . 0.1 

49<.i 99 

2280 1 

900 90 

1495 R7 

749 121 

410 210 

1240 62] 

497 s. 0.1 
220 .489 

170 800 

186.7 JO ■ 

1U36 I 


W>7 s. 0.1 
1178 S.O.] 
5523 b. 0.1 
1149 lOO 


640 400 -9.0 

246 2019 -0.8 

245 1211 n.c. 

le5u 174 +10.4 

3060 IS 8 -14 

287 1521 +0.3 

705 no n.c. 

3306 ><6 -15 0 

3182 61 -8 6 

1442 50 -10.0 

3!U 25 -5.9 

.410 7| n c. 

( 16 O 426 -5.7 

.Xe 711 -7.4 

250 • 346 -10.7 


Textiles and Oodung 
Adgar 1494 .1 

Adgarop 1310 

OTR not 14 

ORs op 885 r 

Banich 1 ITIO I 

Barucb 5 7.<C 4 

Alaska I nntrai 

Alaska 5 do irai 

Eftan I n44 j: 

' Eftan op .547 25 

Argaman r 2t>5U I 

Ala B I notnii 

All! CO. I notrot 

Ala op no irai 

Delia G I 1440 43 

Delta 03 inSO 3n 

U Spinners noirai: 

U^mnen notrail 

Spin op DO trail 

Vnalgol 10ii»3 12' 

ViialgoS 5.50 iu 

Waidinon 7 ^ 

Ward op 632 - 

ZikiU . . M 4S‘ 


: TIpTopI ■ 
Tip Top op 
I Yumar l 
' LpdziaO .1 
LodziaO .4 

LigJi 
I Ligniop 
' MIFG^ 
Cbcoop 
Maquene 1 
I MaqneueS 
Eagle I 
Eagle 5 
Emek 
Pol^i 0,1 
Pol^tO .4 
Pofi^ar 
Paigod 
Pai^odop 
Schoell. 
Rogc«in 

Metals and! 
Octagon 
Ocugouop 
LVdanO.l r 
UidanOjr 
Urdan op 
Cables r 
Haiehof I 
Haiebof 5 
b.CaaCol 
Is.CanCoS 
Morgan 
Morgan ap 
Sdom Met 1 
Sdonop 
ZionC^U 1 
ZionCabI 5 
Kadmaiii 1 
KadmaniS 

Neetaush 0.1 
Nechudi OJ 
Arad 
And op 
Pecker 
King I 
Kings 
KliM 
Kill 5 
Sheladoi 
Shelop 
Lachisb I 
LachishS 


1494 32 n.c. 

1310 5 nc 

not 14'l +IU 

885 N> +7.9 

ITIO II n.c. 

7.82 47 -III.O 

notradine 
DO iradipe 
649 171 + 1.(1 

.547 250 -.5.5 

2650 10 - 4.11 

notrading 
notraJmp 
no trading 
1440 435 -4.0 

insn 3rA -4.3 

no trading 
notrading 


do trading 

1092 

127 

+5.11 

5.10 

300 

-4..1 

783 

_ 

_ 

622 

_ 

_ 

(kV 

4S5 

-l.O 

'•MO 


n.iT*'- 

270 

112 

-6.9 

IS2 

214 

-1.6 

1016 


- 

(05 

r 

+1.8 

|H4 

31.14 

-8.7 

.118 


-3 9 

230 

240 

+7.5 

'.1W3 

S79 

-10.0 1 

6.S9 

- 

-7.7 

4SU.1 

60. 

-5J 

20.V1 

— 

-5.0 

3b7b 

20 

-10.0 

16UU 

12 

-10.0 

|l>35 

21 

-6.6 

3950 

332 

-7.1 

2260 

S6b 

-5.8 

1464 

2IS 

n.c. 

750 

.18.1 

n e 

5(>5 

1*3 

-1.7 

29M 

149 

-8.4 

I32U 

8*7 

-6.0 

bletal Prodocts j 

994 

129 

n.c 

679 

6* 

n.c. 

4»0 

1(X) 

-17 

2880 

52 

-0.7 

notradjne 


4455 

24 

-lU.II 

1560 

101 

n.c. 

524 

L39 

-0.4 

542 

s.o.l 

-5.1 

459 

S.0.1 

-5.0 

478 

455 

+3.9 

.14.1 

b.o.l 

+7.2 

646 

216 

+9.9 

446 

s: 

D.c. 

3590 

28 

-0.3 

1060 

189 

-.1.6 


Ooriae 5 okimr N 

prkv LSI.OOO rinaiir 

Gal Ind I 4|ii(i liai -»s 

C4illnd5 |95ii .5(K dl- 

Dexter ir-U n5 f.5n 

Femlii.l .'4tl2 2x n c. 

Fenilo..5 IS.9.1 541 -2 7 

HaifaCbem TnO 9hii - 5.4 

Tm-ar l?'^5U ISh -2 2 

Tevaop 4 I.i.vi2 ''4 ■'ii 1 

Upskv 7+0 M n.c 

Lipskvop l.i|0 - - 

DeadSear I072«t nbi -2.4 

Petrochem 9ii5 | 5 f,; -2 2 

Masmul 1!2I.> 53 -16 

Mauma5 e.'U l.'7 ns. 

MauDUop 711 1.59 n c. 

SecaCtaem. 2164 To 

Sanol 2f2(i im -U.5 

S+no.S INI] 22.1 -.1 h 

Kedem 14‘»i 5® n.c 

Kedem I.1.M - -15 

T.O.L. t f+4i liil + 3.11 

T.G.L.5 .*■'2 141* nc 

Tnva TO ?« -3.5 

Fniurom 11950 24 +I .1 

Taro 111.5 426 -5 I 

Wood. Paper, Printinc 
Patton I 1500 121 -3." 

Da(ron3 864 lu -l.l 

Hamw iJU.— .aOO «.&l .-7.3 
«J5’'5(')h +165 
Yacht , II.V) 56.1 -.5(1 

Yaeb5 1722 3ll v6.3 

I Astakelon .195 443 -|on 

AOiiip 150 |il|7 -g.j 

Meleii 4672 l|K +|oo 

Paper Mills 49 k 55 II -2.n 

Seandial 7K5 74 4-4.U 

Scandiac^ 9K9 24 -7.6 

Rim0.it liuu 2(1 -0 6 

Rim 0.4 r 1014 63 -.5 0 

Tb'+IBr 31511 7n -5.4 


506 +165 
5 6,1 -.5(1 

20 +6.3 
442 -|on 
1H|7 -9.J 

UK +|oo 
II -2.0 
74 4.4.0 


NlisceOaiieoiis Industries 


Alumii I 
AluffliiS 
Alumii op 
Andin I 
AndinS 
Andin op 
FtveJ 
Five J op 
Ztka I 
ZOuiS 
Ponakl 
Poliak 5 


1150 4+ . 

1149 .1 . 

1431 

1715 W1 • 

999 75 ■ 

71X1 27] 

no M5 

3117 b.a1 • 

no iradinc 
ooirading 
1190 3n - 

9.5(1 153 - 


Indostrial Investment 

Central Tr 6420 96 -3.1 

Koorp notrading 

dal Ind 1415 4]i3 

Tech Res. 209 24.57 -T.l 

Tcrtiop 197 1445 -.1.0 

Investment Companies 


522 599 -4.9 

205 1271 -1.0 

IbSO S? -8.1 

695 191 -2.S 

14U0 196 -4.1 

1300. 12U -5.1 

1242 377 -10.0 

24.50 41 -2.0 

1360 7U -5.5 

3519 34 -lO.O 

1620 0 -10.9 

1047 128 - ID.O 

999 20 -9.1 

650 410 n.c 

*J.1 307 -1(1 


P5P*'- 3360 842 

iDCc^n.l , 5 ^ 

II1GOP3U.5 1«tiU 

Eigarr 3jg2 soj 

3I9S s.0.1 
Dlern 2620 ?2S 

EUern b ‘'650 *'1 

Ami^ I3biu 3 

is-w* i** 

AfikS J216y II) 

G^lei jjxi, jj 

IsCeep i j-jy 

IsCorp. 5 IHt 2S9 


15X0 41 

1 350 45<J 


WolfsonO.l 2.151 aj 
Wolfson I r 
Anpar 
HapccILiv 
Leumiinv . 1 ,^ 
Disclnv 


67.Hl 11 

4«0u V' 

5970 14 

2665 .5.5- 


Electrical Machinery 
ElectroDlcs, Optics 


5 

111 

10 

-2.8 
-10.0 
-0 7 

Elbii .1 r 
EkoO.l^r 

B|ml| 24 h 

273000 

1720 

97h 

9 

lea 

.50 


rillrt * i* 

Elcou.25 

1000 

56 

208 

-5.7 

Electrafl.l 

6.1UU 

7 

26 

-U.S 

ElccmO.5 

.U47 

957 

i> 

-o.y 

Electra op 

no trading 

100 

+.1..1 

Elron 

275000 

10 

97 

+2.0 

Aril 

15IHU 

50 


notrading 
53W aw -.i.4 
19.1 b.o.l +4.9 
notrading 
notrading 


1198 31 +2.0 

510 20 -7_1 

.WU S8 +4.7 

W5 135 -0.5 

2900 20 n.c. 


7S3 .127 - 10.0 

41 1 37S -8.9 

261 288 -1.5 

1162 11 -5.U 

570 1628 -6.6 

5553 127 -0.3 

1130 442 -10.0 


Industrials 
Food aad Tobacco 

Alas 3240 

Aituop .1121 

Allaniic 370 

Allan op 190 

GoMFrl 794 

GcridFrS 31.5 

Cold op 26.5 

Dubrk r 5625 

Dubek b S490 

Saalakgll ]450 

SaiiliikolS givi 

Pri-Zf I 1573 

Pri-Ze5 1493 

Tempo I 1800 

Tempn5 Q50 

Umrl 6M 

Idur5 337 

Man 1 3300 

Man 5 ISl/f 

bnulresi 3000 

Ebie r 5228 


I Am op 14$X)0 

: Clal Elec 6.100 

Specirix 1 5KJ0 

Spedrix 5 3380 

Spec op lObS) 

Feuebtw 1540 

Feuchpv 580 

Clelonc 1 2400 

CyclolwS So4 

KatzAd I 109$ 

KaDAd5 500 

T.A.T.l 18.10 

T.A.T. 5 597 

T.A.T.OP 51W) 

Tedea M8 

Tedeaop 2163 

BnildiDg Materials 
I.P.Idd. 7.1(1 

ADcul 954 

Alkolop $15 


14SXJ0 5 -2.6 

6.100 679 - 2.4 

51tD 189 -1.5 

3380 14(1 n.c. 

KW» i: -0.2 

1540 14] +4.8 

580 637 n.c 

2400 78 -.5.9 

&A 79 n.c. 

1098 183 +10.0 

500 2DU +4.6 

18.10 -5.2 

597 666 -6.3 

51U0 2b -IIJ 

2+48 26 +0.0 


Mistihi Inv. 
Mizrahi 122 
Mizrahi 124 
Hiron I 
Hiran .I 
Exponr 
ExpoRop 
JordinExpl. 
jorden op 
Cbl 10 

Cal .50 
Landeeo 0.1 
Landeco O.S 
MagorO.I 
MagnrO.5 
Oz Inv .0.1 

Ozlv.i)..5 

Paz Invest. 
Pan» U.l 
PanuO.5 
.Pirvon 


.1X1] 7(1 -6 6 

iKimilmc 
.1741 -' + 11 

MS'.* s. 0.1 -.1.11 
.WI 2iiR2 -9.0 
I'TV 2t«J -U 
2110 40 

721 669 -lo.il 

iHiirading 


riHCi .l.'X 

163(1 9G 

J4M 27 

(501' 11 

21.18 s. 0.1 


5.''8 -4.4 

99 -1.2 

27 -4J 
11 +3.4 
s.0.1 -5.(1 
to - 1 . 1.1 
69 -10.(1 
.37 n.c. 
VfS -IWI 
159 -2.0 
|.<w - 4.11 
1248 +4.9 


Research & Development 

aeverDev liu ».o.l -4 9 

Cictvrop 9.ln b7 n.c. 

GuilTeehl 4Vi IlFHi n.c. 


107 -lO.O 
63 +4.5 
405 -9.3 


Ackecsil 
Ac1ieisi.5 
Tadir I 
TfidirS 


7.1(1 716 -5.8 

954 181 -10.0 

515 100 +5.1 

19in 62 -5.0 


notrading 


704 

.’jw 

s. 0.1 -5.0 

Banon I 

960 

263 

+11 

31.5 

S.0.1 -5.1 

Barton 5 

46U 

313 

-5.5 

26.5 


Barton op 

360 

410 

n.c. 

5625 

414 -lO.O 

Hamad ull 

493 

ion 

+6.9 

8*90 

868 -in.p 

Himxilul 5 

261 

269 

n.c 

1450 

33 +.1.6 

Hainasi^ 

5.50 

_ 

+0.3 

860 

118 -9.5 

Trombestl 

2961 

1 

+1.7 

157S 

562 -11.7 

1 TrombenS 

681 

23 

-5..5 

1492 

I»5 -n.3 

1 M.LT. 1 

448 

124 

-10.(1 

1800 

40 -2.4 

MiL.T. 5 

.9J8 

is: 

+ 1.1) 

950 

5 +4.6 

Modul Ind. 

1000 

.531 

n.c. 

6M 

647 -6.9 

1 WoUman | 

d20« 

SO 

+ID.0 

337 

629 -5.6 

' WolfmanS 

4749 

Ih* +10.Q 


Oil Exploration 

DekkExl , 35 ,^ 

Delek Ez5 ^ 

^ 3.170 

T^ertidl 5 ^, 

Ter«l S - 3 ,^ 

Teivil op I 
J.O.E.L 
J.O.opI 

M.G.N. 1 , vi, 

M.O.N_5 

M. CiN.c^ 228 

Seismia 1 
SeioiueaS 
Seisiniaop 
FedoOr 3 (j 7 

N. Ainerl 

N.AiiierS 
N.Amerop pj; 

N.Am.op: ,77 

Naphu r -^,00 


90 +K1.U 
421 n.c. 


3836 +10.0 
b.0.1 +I4.T 
]9S -I4..S 
Iia5 -7.4 
1U&5 +I4.n 
S.P. I -5.0 
9.m n.c. 

. 571 +84 
465 -15.1 
224 -6.2 
945 n.c. 
1262 +1.17 
.1S4 n.e 
- -( 1.0 


182 -3J 
35 -12 


Cbemicals, Robber* Hartics 
Agani 5010 35 -8.2 

Alliana 679 90 n.e. 


NewUstii^ 

AMM+fMoBR , 

M. adlmvaBlg n.e. wetamge 
b.a. b uyu si^ r iceUcrad 
d aiihoaidlv b bearer 
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The strings loosen 


LAST WEEK’S raising of the prices of subsidized goods by 25 
per cent was not the first time the Treasury had displayed 
arrogance in decreeing economic measures during the past few 
months. But Lhe Treasur>’’s insensitivity to the interests of its 
partners in the second package deal is not reason enough to 
scrap the present national effort at economic stabilization. 

The Treasury’s offence may lie more in the style of its 
conduct than in its substance: more in the failure to consult the 
partners before announcing the price rise, than in wrongly 
interpreting the terms of the agreement concluded, between 
them. But there can be no excuse for high-handedness. 

The second package deal provided for the raising of prices of 
subsidized goods by 12 per cent monthly in real terms. The 
Treasury understood the latter phrase to refer to current 
inflation- which, it is estimated, will come to some 15 percent 
this month. The Histadrut. on the other hand, argues that Iasi 
month's 5.3 per cent inflation rate must serve as the basis for 
calculating the price rises. 

Given the vague wording of the agreement, the Treasury's 
interpretation is surely no less legitimate than any other. 

In the case of the manufacturers, what ails them is not even 
so much the failure to be consulted, as the siu^ishness of the 
package deal Follow-Up Committee in approving increases in 
the prices of industrial goods. Some 250 such applications are 
currently awaiting the committee’s attention, and every day 
that passes without action means losses for the manufacturers 
concerned. 

Were the manufacturers to have their applications readily 
approved, they would presumably be less concerned about the 
Treasury's neglect of the niceties of consultation. This way, 
however, insult was added to injury. 

Still, it is difficult to see what the manufacturers would gain 
by making good their threat, announced last night, to withdraw 
from the package deal . A return to the former price chaos is not 
likely to serve dieir interests any better than it would serve the 
interests of the government and the workers. The Histadrut. 
despite its pique over the Treasury's move, has made it clear 
that it is not considering a withdrawal from the agreement. 

With a Histadrut election campaign now underway. 
Secretary-General Yisrael Kessar could do without the demise 
of a strategy that bears his imprint. 

If, however, this strategy is to be adhered to. something will 
have to be done about the peculiar modus operand! of the 
Treasury's political chief. Finance Minister Yitzhak Moda'i. 
While there is no proof to back up the charge that Mr. Moda'i 
would prefer to see the breakup of the package deal which 
limits bis freedom of decision, he has certainly showTi none of 
the zest for It that might have been expected from one of the 
agreement's chief signatories. 

As has become familiar practice in the national unity 
government, the solution to the problem has devolved on 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres, who was not consulted about the 
price increases due to his absence abroad. 

If his painfully constructed economic policy is not to collapse 
all around him, Mr. Peres will himself have to devise some 
reasonable compromise between the demands of the manufac- 
turers for immediate increases in the prices of their goods, the 
demand for compensation for the workers, and the 
iiisi$tehce of the Treasury that subsidieis continue to be slashed 
in line with the guidelines of the new budget. 

But Mr. Peres will also need to rein in bis volatile finance 
minister, whose style is not particularly conducive to coopera- 
tion and trust among partners. 


Waltzing no, talking yes 


IN HIS OWN country the portly Franz-Josef Strauss has long 
been one of the most controversial political figures. Now the 
Bavarian premier and leader of the Bavarian wing of Ger- 
many's ruling party is kicking up a storm in Israel as well. 

Mr. Strauss is scheduled to arrive here tomorrow as a guest of 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres. On the eve of his departure, 
however. Mr. Strauss, reputed to be this country's friend, has 
put out a statement which he must have known would infuriate 
many, if not most, Israelis. He came out openly in favour of the 
sale by the Federal Republic of several hundred Leopard-2 
tanks, said to be among the best in the world, to Saudi Arabia. 

The issue of the Leopards has been on the agenda of the 
Bonn government for several years now. and it has already 
helpTed sour relations with Israel. Former socialist chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt saw nothing wrong in the idea, and neither 
does his successor, the CDU s Helmut Kohl. But in deference 
to domestic and Israeli objections no action has so far been 
taken in the matter. 

Rather like President Reagan. Mr. Strauss describes Saudi 
Arabia as a factor for stability in the Middle East, which 
deserves western support. Besides, it should be sold the 
Leopards because this would provide employment to jobless 
Germans, and because Germany’s competitors are standing in 
line to snap up unfilled Saudi orders. 

And. says Mr. Strauss. Israel, itself a major arms exporter, 
should not make loo much fuss about Germany engaging in this 
trade. It should not, in other words, play ‘'holier than thou.” 

The argument is less than entirely persuasive. Mr. Strauss 
should be told - if he does show up tomorrow rather than affect 
the diplomatic indisposition which one report credits him with 
intending as a means of heading off angry' Israeli reactions. For 
when it comes to the rearming of a country that considers itself 
in a state of war with Israel, Germany has a special, historic 
obligation to keep out of any such programme, regardless of the 
state of its own unemployment. 

But Mr. Strauss's wrong-headedness does not make him an 
enemy of Israel, as a number of leading Israeli politicians seem 
to propose by urging Mr. Peres to disinvite his guest, and by 
threatening to turn their backs on Mr. Strauss if he should come 
here after all. 

Anathema as Mr. Strauss's argument may be, the fact is that 
it represents a German penchant for entering a game everyone 
is playing. There is no need to kowtow to him, but he deserves 
to be given a proper reception. 

This is the advice offered yesterday by a Henit Knesset 
member. Michael Dekel. and it makes rood sense. 


GRAND in Name GRAND in Sfyle 

TH€ GRAND D€ACH 


HOT€L.T€LAVtV 

* Just across from the beach 
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REPUBLICAN Senator Arlen 
Specter of Pennsylvania is planning 
to do this year what hh Republican 
colleague from Minnesota. Rudy 
Boschwitz, did four years ago - take 
the lead in the Senate in trying to 
block another sophisticated U.S. 
arms sale to Saudi Arabia. But Spec- 
ter is facing an uphill - if not insur- 
mountable - struggle. 

The Reagan Administration is 
currently conducting what it calls a 
“strategic review" of all coniro%‘er- 
sial arms transfers to' the Middle 
East. But that study is expected to be 
completed shortly, and administra- 
tion officials, including President 
Ronald Reagan and ^cretary of 
State George Shultz, have already 
made clear their intention to go 
forward with another sale to the 
Saudis and other “moderate” Arab 
states. 


But Specter, an articulate and 
driving lawmaker who was once spe- 
cial counsel to the Warren Commis- 
sion's investigation of President 
John F. Kennedy's assassination, is 
determined. In fact. Specter, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions. may be prepared to try to “pull 
the plug” on the original 1981 
Awacs aerial surveillance sale to 
the Saudis. Delivery of those aircraft 
to the Saudis is scheduled to begin 
later this year. 

During an interview, Specter sug- 
gested that he is actively looking into 
die possibility of delaying that trans- 
fer. “1 have been pressing the issue 
of pulling the plug on the Awacs 
sale on the ground that the Saudis 
have not fulfilled an indispensable 
condition that the president talked 
about in October 1981 regarding 
their getting involved in the Camp 
David peace process.” Specter said. 
“A group of Republican senators 
went to the White House in early 
October of that year - about 40 of us 
went out of the S3 (Republicans in 
the Senate) at that time. Reagan 
made a major issue of his interests in 
selling the Awacs to the Saudis on 
the ground that it would encourage 
them to come into the Camp David 
peace process. He said he could 
always pull the plug.” 

Specter voted against the Saudi 
sale, although it was narrowly 
approved by a vote of 52 to 48. 

Two years later. Specter, one of 


the eight Jews in the Senate, helped 
to organize a meeting at the Wliiie 
House between Reagan and some 
Jewish leaders from around the 
country. In advance of that session, 
one of the Jews consulted Specter 
about an appropriate question to ask 
the president. 

The senator suggested that the 
questioner ask whether Reagan was 
still committed to halt delivery' of the 
Awacs if the Saudis continued to 
stay out of the peace with Israel. 
"We got a very interesting response- 
from the president.” he said. '"His 
essential answer was that the Saudis 
are getting involved. But I don't 
believe they have, unless the Saudis 
have done things that they don't 
want to disclose publicly. That's con- 
ceivable because the Saadis are 
afraid to disclose publicly - out of 
fear of what the PLO will do to 
them.” 


ar>' assistance to Egypt unless it first 
returned its ambassador to Israel. 
This is a theme being increasingly 
heard on Capitol Hill on the eve of 
President Hosni Mubarak's arrival 
in Washington in mid-March. 

Specter insisted that be intend^ 
to hole Mubarak to a pledge he said 
the Egyptian leader had made to him 
in June 1983 to return the ambassa- 
dor. The pledge. Specter said, was 
made at a meeting in Cairo between 
himself and Mubarak. The then U.S. 
ambassador to Egypt. Alfred Ather- 
ton, w'as also present. 

During that meeting. Speaersaid. 
Mubarak disclosed that be planned 
to return the ambassador within a 
few weeks. The Egyptian president 
then sought Specter's assistance in ' 
arranging greater flexibility in U.S. 
aid to Egypt. 
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WHEN PRESSED to say whether 
he was committed to call for a delav 
in the delivery of the Awacs, he 
replied; “Absolutely. I have written 
to Secretary (of State George) 
Shultz about this in the past... I con- 
fronted the Saudi foreign minister 
about this issue. He just about had 
apoplexy.” 

Speaer had flown to Riyadh last 
summer to assess Saudi attitudes. 
“What have you done?" be recalled 
asking the foreign minister at that 
time. “He couldn't tell me any- 
thing." 


State Department and Pentagon 
offidais, when asked about Spec- 
ter's complaint, insisted that the 
administration was planning to de- 
liver the Awacs to the Saudis on 
schedule, ‘lliey said the Saudis have 
been "helpful” in promoting peace. 

But the Saudis are not the only 
Arabs who have been angered W 
Specter in recent weeks. The Egyp- 
tians have come in for some tough 
treatment as well. Specter, like 
many others in the Senate, has been 
deeply angered by Egypt's refusal to 
warm up relations with Israel in the 
face of repeated overtures from the 
national unity government in Jeru- 
salem. 

The senator met with Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Esmat Abdul 
Meguid in Washington in February 
and served notice that it would be 
very difficult for him to suppon 
substantial U.S. economic and milit- 


BUT WHEN Mubarak later failed 
to fulfil his commitment. Specter 
wrote to him and urged him to act. 
Since then, the Egyptian ambassa- 
dor has still not teen sent back to 
Israel. Specter's mounting frustra- 
tion and concern were underlined 
during ±e meeting with Meguid in 
February. 

Specter, who is 54 years old and 
wilt be up for re-election in 1986. is 
paying a price for his outspoken 
support of Israel. For one thing, he 
has been targeted by the pro-Arab 
lobby for defeat. The National Asso- 
ciation of Arab-Americans 
(NAAA), for example, has already 
run paid advertisements on Pennsyl- 
vania radio stations opposing him. 

“The president of ffie NAAA is 
from Pittsburgh, so I'm sort of his 
pet project,” Specter said, noting 
the large Arab-American popula- 
tion in ffiat city. ”1 see them at aJl my 
open-house, town meetings. They 
come and ask questions. Why do I 
support aid to I^el when there are 
so many steel workers unem- 
ployed?" 

Last summer, the NAAA placed 
this radio spot around the state: 
“While there are more than 12 mil- 
lion Americans unemployed, with 
over half a million from Pennsylva- 
nia alone. Congress voted to give 
Israel S2.48S billion of your tax dol- 
lars. Senator Arlen Specter is on the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
that wanted to give Israel even more. 
Is funding for brael more important 
than fun^g for Pennsylvania.?" 

Specter had pointedly aroused 
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Arab angCT when he. together with 
Democratic Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan of New York, went be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last year to support the 
transfer of the U.S. Emb^y from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. The then 
chairman of that Committee. Re- 
publican Qiarles Percy of Illinois, 
was dearly unhappy with what he 
heard from Specter. 

“Mr. Chairman." the Pennsylva- 
nia Republican declared. “I submit 
that the recognition of Israel is of 
vital importance to w-orld peace, and 
an integral part of appropriate rec- 
ognitiOD of Israel is recognition of 
Jerusalem as the capital of Israel. It 
is more than symbolic - it -is oper- 
ational. The current state of affairs 
constitutes second-class recognition 
by the United States in refusing to 
recognize Jerusalem as the capital of 
Israel." 

Specter is expected to have a 
rou^ time getting re-elected. “1 
antidpate a tight race for many 
reasons/' he said, dting the fea that 
there are many more registered 
Democrats in Pennsylvania than Re- 
publicans. He may even fece a chal- 
lenge in a Republican primazy. ‘T 
expect it to be a tough race.” 

One reason stems from his willii^- 
ness to take controversial positions 
on several other gnt matters involv- 
ing the so-called one-issue consti- 
tuendes. He has opposed, for inst- 
ance, prayers in schools and has 
supported the right of women to 
have abortions - positions unpopu- 


lar with Pennsylvania's large Btt^' 
Belt population. Just before me.] 
vote last year on prayers in sebddi,' - 
Reagan inxited Specter to the White* 
House. ) , 

“He told me about his experieom- 
as a child in Illinois." Specter reraU' 
led. “I told him about my expeti-! 
ences growing up in Wichita, 
sas." ^ked ateut those expen-* 
ences. Specter replied that 'i. felt! 
very' uncomfortable when there were 
prayers that mentioned Jesus Oni^ ' 

. . .So did another pupil in that sebe^.! 
- my sister." Specter later s'Oled; 
against prayers in schools despite fte 
personal lobbying from the piesi* ' 
dent, a member of his own party. . ' ; 

"It came at a time when my cora-- 
ments to Reagan happened to ens- 
tallize the issue about the diffiotit}* ' 
of having religious prayers forchil--- 
dren of tender years ~ five and six ■ 
years of age." Specter said. "That ; 
was predsely what I talked to inm ■ 
about. That was the core of (hc7 
problem." 

In 1984. the national Jewish ccun- 
municy was very instrumental in'- 
making certain that the two ve^t 
popular Jewish senators up for re- - 
election - Republican Boschwitz of ' 
Minnesota and Democrat Carl Levin . 
of Michigan - won . There was exten- * 
sive organizational and fundraising • 
activities. A similar effort wifi bC . 
ma:de to keep Specter in the Senate ■ 
next year. 


s 


the MiKT is the Washingron conrs- 
pDndMfo/The Jerusalem PMt. 


THERE WAS a time when the 
youth movement was at the fore- 
front of the Zionist endeavour. A 
glance at the roots of most of brael's 
past and present leaders illustrates 
the movements' significance. This is 
particularly true of the Sodalist 
Zionist youth movements. They 
were, indeed, a critical force in the 
origins, growth, and realization of 
the early Zionist dream: from their 
ranks came the pioneers who trans- 
lated vision into reality with a stag- 
gering determination. 

Today, these same movements 
have become peripheral, nearly 
meaningless forces in the Diaspora 
communities, with declining mem- 
berships and decreasing enthusiasm 
for challenges and responsibilities. 

The difficulties really began with 
the founding of the state. At their 
root was the normalization of 
Labour Zionism within Israel: Ben- 
Gurion consolidated the state and as 
the kibbutzim fell into increasingly 
rigid ideological and organizational 
structures, “revolutionaries” be- 
came the establishment. Every 
establishment is inherently con- 


Challenge for youth 


By SCOTT STREINER 


servative. no matter how progressive 
its beliefs. Thus, Socialist Zionism in 
the Diaspora was faced with a di- 
vergence between its radical ideals 
and the reality of its Jinks to the 
powers-that-te. 

For the “adult” movements this 
remained largely a non-issue, given 
the relative lack of importance they 
attached to ideology. For idealistic 
youth, this internal contradiction 
should have been much more appa- 
rent and acute; however, several 
factors worked to keep the problem 
hidden for years. During much of the 
1950s, there was a momentum of 
excitement after the creation of the 
state. The pseudo-revolutionary fer- 
ment that swept much of the world's 
young in the next decade Bad a 
similar effect on the movements; 


they were swept up in a tide which 
made critical self-examination un- 
necessary. But this was a transitory 
phenomenon, and its inevitable end 
would mean a crisis for the move- 
ments. 

The fervour of the age of protest 
faded slowly in the 1970s. Recogni- 
tion grew of the ever-expanding gulf 
between ideology and reality; com- 
prehension of the problem has been 
growing ever since. Yet little has 
been done to deal with it. 


READERS' LETTERS! 


A MATTER OF FAITH SETTLEMENT POLICY 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir. - Ben Samuel's article on the 
Shaki-Eban debate (“Another 
monkey trial” - February 11) was 
welcomed in our religious house- 
hold. 


To tfte Editor <4 The Jenualem Posi 
Sir. - Avner Tomaschoff (“Settle- 


Let me add a point: 

Tora-true Judaism is not hurt by 
the idea that the Tora, “while divine- 
ly inspired, was the product of our 
people's evolving civilization and 
was even influenced by the cultures 
of our Near Eastern neighbours.” 
Rabbis in every age have taken 
changing situations into account in 
their interpretations of Halacha. 

One who believes in the strength 
of Jewish tradition need not fear new 
persptetives. An Orthodox Jew who 
must shut out different viewpoints in 
order to feel safe may be a person ' 
with little faith in the strength of 
those traditions... 

SARAH ISAACS 

Jerusalem. 


ments now” - February 6) is wrong 
in asserting that the distinction be- 
tween an Arab inhabitant of 
Nazareth and his brother in Nablus is 
the acceptance by the former of his 
inclusion within the State of Israel. 

The distinction lies, rather, in the 
existence of two laws in Nablus- and 
elsewhere in the territories - one for 
Arab and one for Jew. It lies in the 
prospect of sentencing a majority 
indigenous population to permanent 
secondary status, to contempt and to 
abuse; to the legitimizing of brutality 
and the elevation of settlement of 
historical sites above any other value 
of the state. 

' 'Moreover, far from contributii^ to 
the security of anyone, tiiese settle- 
ments are as far removed from the 
“classical Zionist programme" as 
their underground war from the 
struggle of the Hagana to found the 
state. 

DAVID HARVEY 


PROFESSOR GOITEIN 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - In your report on the death 
of the eminent orientalist, Professor 
Goitein, and in an obituary on 
February 13. you said he was born in 
Hungary. 

Actually, Professor Goitein was 
bom in a small town in German 
Bavaria. He did his doctorate on the 
Koran in Frankfurt as a pupil of the 
late great (Zionist) Arabist. Profes- 
sor Josef Horovitz. 


Goitein belonged to a pioneering 
group of a dozen outstanding Ger- 
man Zionist scholars who came to 
Eretz ^Israel long before Hitler to 
become founding-fathers of entire 
branches of research and teaching at 
the Hebrew University. 

ELI ROTHSCHILD 

Tel Aviv. 


TABA 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
$ir, > Taba, this tiny piece of 
coastal strip along the Gulf of Eilat, 
could be used by Egypt as an insigni- 
ficant but svmtelic reparation iray- 
ment to l^ael for its a^ession 
against the newly-borri Jewish State 
in 194S. This ag^^ssion bad no justi- 
fication whatsoever, and caused 
Israel great human losses and mate- 
rial damage. 

The peace treaty between the two 
countries, about 31 rears later, simp- 
ly restored the frontiers as they ex- 
isted prior to Egypt's aggression, but 
with the addition of remarkable de- 
velopment projects, carried out by 
Israel as occupying power, such as 
roads, oil installations and airfields. 

MOSHEBENEUYAHU 

Jerusalem. 


THIS BRINGS us to the situation 
today, ^odah'st Zionist youth move- 
ments - even those with very limited 
links to the kibbutzim - embrace 
only a small percentage of Jewish 
young people. If we operate from 
the premise that these movements 
have a reason to survive, then it is 
obvious that some fundamental 
changes are imperative. But this pre- 
mise should be examined. 

While a t^agraph can hardly do 
justice to this complex question, at 
least three basic points may be cited 
in support of the survival of the 
movements. They are a source of 
olim. Even in their present state, 
they still periodically send core gari- 
nim groups to kibbutz and influence 
many others to immigrate indepen- 
dently. Obviously, the number of 
ob'm will correspond to the state of 
the movements. The youth move- 
ments are also a humaniziDg force 
within Diaspora Judaism. Move- 
ment graduates are among the most 
thinking, active, and Israel-oriented 
Jewish leaders. Thiidly, if these 
movements are allowed to die, new 
ones would inevitably arise in their 
stead. It makes more sense to im- 
prove on existing frameworks, im- 
perfect as they are, than to have to 
start from scratch. 

To summarize, the survival and 
recuperation of the movements de- 
pends upon breaking out of a state, 
an inertia, which prevents them from 
resolving destructive intemal con- 
tradictions. Below are listed five 
suggestions for the initiation of such 
a process of change. 

First, an ideological redefiirition 
in relation to Israel. The traditional 
but la^ly irrelevant issues - the 
“draining the swamps" mentality - 
must be de-emphasized. In their 
place there must be a focus on the 
most important current con- 
troversies: war and territones and 
peace; religion vs. secularism; mid so 
on. Such a concentration will make 
the movements more relevant and 
more dynamic, and as a result, more 
attractive to the "outsider” and 
more inspiring for the “in.” . 

Secondly, the movements must, 
expand their interest and activities in 
the Diaspora communities. A more 
practical, experiencial “mini- 
socialism” in Manchester, Los 
Angeles on Rio in no way preclude 


increased Zionist activity. If any- 
thing, they are complementary. 

Thirdly, the various movements 
must learn to work together tetter. 
Petty differences in traditions and 
dogmatic self-righteousness are pre- 
venting a much closer co-operation. 
Combined efforts would produce far 
more impressive results than the sum 
results of independently working 
movements. 

Also, a new outreach effort must 
be initiated. Essential to reaching 
more Jewish youth is the use of 
techniques hitherto neglected: arti- 
cles in Jewish newspapers, advertis- 
ing in a yarie^ of ways, etc. In other 
words, it is time to launch creative 
attempts to reach young Jews on 
their terms, ra.ther than within the 
movements' own contexts and 
frameworks. 


. Finally, there is the ever-present 
issue of finances. If the “moderniz- 
ing” changes sug^sted above arc to 
be implemented, it will be necessary 
to find more funding. There are ^ 
several potential sources: Youth and ' 
Hecfaalutz Department of the Jewish ' 
Agency, the kibbutz movements, 
the “adult” Labour Zionists, and the 
Jewish communities have all been., 
significantly more generous with, 
their words than their money in 
recent years (there are. of course, 
notable exceptions to this). But. like 
the national unity governmeiii 
approaching the U.S., the move- 
ments will first have to show some 
real, independent accomplishments, 
including, perhaps, some successful 
fund-raising drives in their com- 
munities. 

Becoming broadly relevant again., 
is the only thing which will forest^' 
an extinction, which mav be mu^ 
closer than many realize. In short, 
the “movements'' must begin to 
"move.” 

The writer, currently participating in a: 
one-year hachshara programme on Kib- 
butz Cosher Haziv, has been an active 
member in the Labour Zionist voidk 

movemem in Toronto, Canada. 
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